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CHAPTER I.—OUR LADY STAR OF THE SEA. 


THERE was a woman years 
ago in Uist who had two sons, 
one to her first husband, one to 
his successor. They dwelt in 
Corodale. That place, remote 
and little, is like the enormous 
world and life itself—a ming- 
ling of meaningless hills and 
hollows, suffering the fury of 
eternal seas incomprehensible ; 
to-night, it may be, wet with 
tears, to-morrow smiled on by 
the most jovial sun, and once, 
though now forlorn, it was ex- 
ceeding busy with betrothals 
and bridals and births and 
blythe- meats, and burials in 
Lamasay yard, strife among 
the folks of it as well as great 


love. Two mountains stand 
behind the house where dwelt 
the widow and her sons—Hecla 
and Benmore the names of 
them; close beside in Usinish 
Glen is a lake so blue that 
no other water in the Long 
Isle can compare with it for 
loveliness. A prince well 
known in story fled here once 
from his enemies and hid him 
in a cave. He came out 
on a morning, as they say, 
and looked all around him at 
a wild wan sea and a drip- 
ping land, crossed himself, and 
“Mon dieu!” said he; “how 
dolorous!” and shivered, poor 
lad! in his plaid, and looked 
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again at the mist on Hecla, 
and hearkened, all abashed 
and all uneasy, to the roll of 
waves in the creek of the Vir- 
gin Mary, the plash of break- 
ers on the rocks of Hellisdale. 
“What a place for a right 
tragedy,” said he, “if here 
were people capable of a 
passion!” Beside him as he 
spoke was a huge, dark, silent 
man who understood, and 
smiled to himself, but said noth- 
ing to his prince, for whose 
poor cause a twelvemonth later 
he was doomed to die. He was 
father to her that lived in 
Corodale. In this man’s mind 
there slept a score of wild tales 
about the place the prince was 
looking on; from his own loins 
was yet to come a story of passion 
to make Corodale memorable 
for many generations. I walked 
in Uist yesterday, on what 
were once this dark man’s 
acres; I found Usinish silent, 
except for the belling of red 
deer. Corodale House was 
gone completely but for the 
lintels jutting out among the 
nettles. I cried, with half a 
hope of something to be mani- 
fest — what, I knew not — 
“Duncan! Duncan!” among 
the bushes one time coaxed to 
make a Hebridean garden for 
Anna, the girl of fortune, but 
there was no answer. Duncan 
is departed, and the girl that 
loved him; and gone too is 
Col the brave and wicked: 
there has been no dance in 
Corodale for two generations. 
Still the crash of seas, and 
Corodale Loch in sunshine blue 
as an angel’s eye: still the 
mountains, but never again the 
men! Love and avarice, that 
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sought the Treasure of MacNeil, 
blazed high and furious (it 
seemed), but brief like fires on 
autumn moors, and all that is 
left is this tale of the widow’s 
sons, sometimes yet to be heard 
in the shealings, the matter of 
a song chanted by the fisher- 
men of the Outer Isles. 


Not in the neighbourhood of 
Corodale itself, but on the 
other side of the island, upon 
a rock that rose above the 
sandy macharland, a church- 
bell rang one morning in Sept- 
ember. The scream of sea- 
fowl and the sound of waters 
mingled with the summons to 
Mass in Our Lady Star of the 
Sea. A high wind blew. The 
bay was full of idle boats. No 
shuttle clacked in the looms of 
the little black town - land 
houses. From all sides came 
the people for the Mass of this 
St Michael’s Day, clambering 
up the narrow paths to the 
church upon the rock. The 
men were all fishers or tillers 
of the grudging soil, built 
large, blue-eyed, slow; the 
women, almost without excep- 
tion, wore the gaudiest of 
plaids and kerchiefs, stepped 
like hinds, subdued their rover 
glances from a sense of the 
decorum due to the occasion, 
and yet in every roll of the 
haunches, every gesture, gave 
a hint of fires. 

A porringer half full of holy 
water, brown from some mossy 
well, stood in a nook at the 
entrance: they dipped their 
fingers in it, muttering some 
invocation, and entered a sanc- 
tuary where the odour of peat 
and new-baked bread was 10 
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cense, and knelt to their Gaelic 
aves. All in this chapel of 
Stella Maris had with them 
the St Michael’s cake — the 
Michael morning food, seven 
cornered for the seven mys- 
teries, and later these were 
blessed by Father Ludovick. 
Throughout that peaceful ser- 
vice in the church upon the 
hill the sound of the quarrel- 
some sea intruded. Within 
was calm, one common heart 
inharmony subdued before the 
Mystery ; outside in the world 
warred the unregenerate ele- 
ments, winds unelect by Heaven 
blustering from Hecla and Ben- 
more, waves thrashing on the 
little isle of Oronsay and striv- 
ing among the skiffs. 

There was one in that con- 
gregation who thought of this 
in the intervals of her priest- 
brother’s exhortations to his 
people to praise Michael for his 
guidance and God for His 
bounty of corn and fruit. She 
satin the front of the church, 
close up on the altar, a figure 
for daintiness and dress wholly 
foreign in that assemblage of 
tartan plaids and_ kerchiefs, 
running the beads of her rosary 
through fingers white as milk 
and fine as satin, though she 
was now her brother Ludovick’s 
housekeeper, spinner, darner, 
baker, and cook. Now and 
again his glance would fall 
upon her upturned and ab- 
stracted face, and never with- 
out a momentary glow of keen 
affection. He loved his people ; 


but still—but still the very 
core of his regard was for Little 
na, who was little in their 
anguage only because her 
rother was uncommon tall. 
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To her alone perhaps of all 
the congregation came some 
secular influence with the in- 
vading sound of wind and sea; 
bringing a thought of the wide, 
noisy, battling, restless world 
whereof these Outer Isles are 
but a wind-blown fringe. A 
Michaelmas in another land 
was recalled; she heard the 
morning carol of the birds in 
the garden of St Teresa ; Sister 
Agnes took her through the 
streets of Paris again, and the 
clamour of the pavements, the 
cries about the booths, were 
like the throb and beat of seas 
in the land of her heredity. A 
wistfulness was manifest in 
her face; she, that ordinarily 
thought in English or the 
mother tongue, now thought 
in French of idle worldly things 
remote from this high Stella 
Maris on the rock, filled with 
humble folks prostrate in their 
faith, redolent of peats and 
new-baked morning bread of 
good St Michael, Neptune of 
the Gael, patron saint of boats 
and horses. 

I fear she heard the chimes 
of Notre Dame above the tink- 
ling bell that marked the 
sanctus, sanctus, sanctus of the 
Preface ; at the chanting of her 
brother there came to her the 
air of a careless song heard on 
the packet from Calais, when a 
mariner stood out upon the 
bows, strong figure of eternal 
quest and hope, looking for 
land, and her spirit was all 
agog for new experiences. 

And then the Mass was over, 
the people went forth eagerly 
with their cakes into the windy 
world of vacant spaces, of peat- 
stacks, promontories, dead and 
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crumbling castles, ancient huts 
of lichened stone that seemed a 
part of nature, so much in har- 
mony were they with nooks of 
earth they sheltered in; along 
the stony footpaths; by the 
verge of perilous cliffs. On the 
outer rocks Atlantic burst with 
thunder or retched through the 
three Sounds eastward; Hecla 
and Benmore smoked with 
mist about their bases. A bleak 
land it might seem to them that 
have no inward fires, and yet a 
land most brave, often most 
beautiful, acceptable to God, 
and edifying extremely. On 
the edge of Kinavreck a piper 
stood who knew it so, and 
threw his instrument into his 
arm, and, full of pride and 
happiness, charmed the up- 
roarious sea with mountain 
songs. 

Father Ludovick took his 


sister’s hand unconsciously in 
his as he came out of the 


church a little behind his 
people, and they walked to- 
gether towards the presbytery 
house that sheltered to the 
south of Stella Maris. They 
were, perhaps, the only ones in 
all the congregation to speak 
English, though it was not 
their mother nor their favour- 
ite tongue. 

“Anna,” said he, reflecting, 
“TI think every priest should 
have a sister. Only one; two 
would be for any sober cleric’s 


- detriment.” 


“Why?” said she, smiling at 
his limitation, as she looked up 
into his face. 

He glanced vaguely after his 
dispersing people hurrying with 
the Michaelmas cakes to the 
poor, at the contending sea, at 
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the menace of the horizon. He 
was a man about thirty-five 
years old, tall and spare, be- 
loved of his folk, who called 
him playfully behind his back 
“Lord of the Isles,” half for his 
mother’s name, that had been 
Macdonald, half for his attri- 
butes of lovable wise command, 
A king in some respects, and 
yet a child in his simplicities, 

“Why?” asked his sister 
Anna again, the wind in her 
hair, the blue of the sea in her 
eyes. 

“It brings him nearer to the 
world,” said Father Ludovick. 
“God bless the Long Isle! 
God bless my dear own people! 
their very follies make me 
fonder of them, And yet— 
mochree [—they are somehow, 
sometimes, so far from me that 
I need a little sinful sister to 
make my love for human nature 
something more than a spiritual 
regard for the universal.” 

“Indeed, and thank you, 
Father Ludovick, for the ‘sin- 
ful,’” said Anna, and stopped 
to drop a curtsey. ‘“ What a 
mercy I came back from France 
to keep my brother from taking 
wings and flying!” 

“But I wish the sister would 
not smile to herself when she 
should be deep in her devo- 
tions. It disconcerts her brother 
the priest.” 

“T thought of Paris Just 
for some moments,” said she 
contritely. , 

“T know, I know,” said 
Father Ludovick, “and I, poor 
dust !— infected through 4 
worldly eye and a Paris cap, 
thought at the same moment 
of Valladolid. I heard the 
wind in its steeples. It was 
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the smell of new-baked cakes, 
perhaps, as much as my sister 
Anna’s eyes. Valladolid and 
the guitar—Heaven help me! 
—and morning in a wayside 
wine-shop at breakfast. How 
glad we should be to have 
escaped the world with all its 
distractions, and find peace here 
and the simple way !” 

“Yes,” said Anna, yet not 
with heartiness. She loved the 
Isles for reasons less austere. 
Her brother did not notice the 
absence of enthusiasm. With 
a bent head now, and hands 
clasped behind his back, he 
picked his way over the rough 
path that led to his home. “I 
heard the sound of the sea 
come in yonder,” he went on, 
“and it seemed the threat of 
the outer world far away from 
these little islands, and we so 
snug and safe here, with not 
even a lover to steal away my 
sister.” 

“Y—yes,” said Anna, even 
less heartily than before. So 
much less heartily that her 
brother looked up, awakened 
from his reverie, caught a fleet- 
ing glimpse of some suppressed 
amusement. He laughed softly, 
and pinched her slightly on a 

ger. 

“Well, at least, he has not 
come yet,” said he. 

“There is no hurry, I declare 
to you,” said Anna. “Why 
should we talk nonsense?” 

“Because we are the children 
of men,” said Father Ludovick. 
He stopped, and drew her up 
beside him, and looked at her, 
dashed on with smiles and sun ; 
at her wind-blown hair, her 
ardent open lips, her head up- 

ed in a playful arrogance. 
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“Ah, it will come, it will 
come!” he said regretfully, and 
pushed her from him lovably. 
“The world is not so blind; 
God the good Artist does not 
throw away His finest master- 
piece upon a desolate rock. 
And when it comes 7s 

“It will be for MacNeil’s 
Treasure, and never for my 
heart,” said Anna. “TI declare 
the existence of the wretched 
gold will make me suspect a 
fairy prince’s wooing.” 

“It must be for the pure 
love of the sweetest girl in all 
broad Albyn!” cried he; “and 
MacNeil’s Treasure will be none 
of her attractions.” 

“The good folk of Uist, all 
the same, make much of my 
fifty-year fortune,” said Anna. 

“They will not envy you it, 
at all events, or I misjudge the 
folks of Uist.” 

“Oh no, they do not envy 
me; they would not do that, 
I feel sure, if it was blessed 
instead of cursed. But I am 
hearing of it constantly in the 
huts——” 

Father Ludovick gave an 
impatient cry. “In spite of 
what I tell them!” said he. 
“T will not have it! Ihave 
told them neither you nor I 
shall handle this cursed Loch 
Arkaig treasure. They know 
that I loathe the very mention 
of it, because I know its story 
better perhaps than any man 
that lives, though maybe there 
are scores whose purgatory is 
the more frightful for their 
new knowledge of how much 
that devil’s dross misled them. 
What a thought that men— 
otherwise, maybe, fit for para- 
dise—should tenant hell eter- 
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nally because some metal, whose 
glitter they never saw, lay 
tarnishing under a rock in— 
in——” He checked himself, 
and reddened. Anna looked 
up at him, surprised. 

“In where?” she asked curi- 
ously. “I thought you could 
not know.” 

“Nor do I,” said the priest 
hastily. “I have no idea where 
this wretched ulaidh is now, 
and I wish our uncle had never 
made it known that he had 
passed the secret on to you. 
We are agreed, you and I, 
Anna, that though, to please 
an old man dying, you may 
listen, it would be the greatest 
of errors to try to benefit you 
by this cursed bequest.” 

“That is very well, but still 
I think the Church a 

“The Church!” He raised 
his arms with an impatient 
gesture. “Say no more of 
that; the Church could never 
touch it, except perhaps to sink 
it in the deeps of Barra Sound. 
Dhe! I would not risk it even 
there, for fear our cod and 
halibut should perish of yellow 
pest, and our herring come to 
table with eternal gut-poke 
for the fever of avarice.” 

“Peccavil peccavi! I con- 
fess, Master Priest, to a small 
deception just now,” said Anna, 
smiling again. ‘“ When I said 
the Church I meant just a new 
tower, of the littlest, of the 
cheapest, for Stella Maris, and 
perhaps a bottle of Spanish 
wine more frequently for Father 
Ludovick i 

“For his visitors it might 
perhaps be welcome, this extra 
flagon; myself, I have wine 
enough in my soul—faith! the 
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juice itself of sun and tempest; 
carouse on fancies, and walk, 
when I will, uplifted on the 
mists of Hecla and Benmore, 
I own the Isles from Barra 
Head to the very Butt of Lewis 
so far as I can ride or sail a 
skiff; the sea is mine to the 
dip of it, and all the winds come 
neighbourly to my door; would 
I change for a display of brick 
and mortar, and a bottle, the 
mood that makes me free of 
all, and one and equal with the 
universe? The first that men- 
tions your name together with 
Loch Arkaig’s trash—by God! 
I'll bring him to his bended 
knees! It was gathered in 
folly ; it was buried in disgrace. 
Men have lied for it and died 
for it, and have lain awake at 
night to think on it when they 
might in dreams be happier 
than kings.” 

“But still,” said Anna— 
though this was more to her- 
self than to him,—“ but still 
I think it would be fine to 
have a new tower for the dear 
church, and the extra bottle of 
Spanish wine!” 

They had reached the door 
of the presbytery house; they 
entered together. 

There was a shiver of autumn 
coldness in the air ; the horizon 
was broken by a long cloud that 
looked like a mountain new born 
in the deep; far off on the flats 
of Heiskar there was the froth 
of billows. 

And all along the pathways 
of the island sped the people, 
hurrying home to break ther 
cakes and divide the cer 
monial lamb. Some of them 
whose dwellings were nearer 
the church had done so already, 
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and were running with bee-skep 
baskets round the poorer huts 
of the nearer town-land, giving, 
as custom compelled, and their 
own good hearts in any case 
had prompted, something of 
their own thin opulence in St 
Michael’s morning food to the 
less fortunate of their fellows. 
Uist the windy complained in 
tussock and dune, and still 
gallant above the wind was the 
sound of young folks’ merri- 
ment, of children laughing and 
crying to each other in the fields 
where they kept the cattle from 
the unfenced corn, of girls sing- 
ing innumerably in the spirit of 
holiday, as, waist-encircled in 
each other’s arms, they walked 
in groups to outer townships 
round the bays. <A pleasant 
chatter of voices was carried 
on the wind, through it, and 
over all the piper upon Kina- 
vreck giving himself wholly to 
the wonder of the day, the spirit 
of the season, breathing his im- 
mortal soul into the sheepskin 
and telling the grumbling sea. 
Later in the day there rose a 
new sound—the thud of gallop- 
ing hoofs, the whinnying of 
island ponies bearing the folks 
to another Michaelmas cere- 
mony. They came from every 
part of the macharland, men and 
women and children; Father 
Ludovick led them to the grave- 
yard first for prayers for all the 
stout old forefathers, and then 
to the scene of games. On the 
great white strand they played. 
here was running on foot and 
galloping on horseback; the 
ambitious contended eagerly for 
trivial prizes ; couples, more 
wisely gauging the value of all 
this world can give, sought 
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sandy little dells among the 
dunes, and there unseen made 
love with the vigour of the 
wind, the depth, the passion of 
the sea. A most merry whole- 
some world, and frank and 
simple! Anna flashed, a sun- 
beam, here and there among 
them; her brother, the priest, 
had children tugging at his 
knees and their mothers crying 
ironic pleasantries tohim. He, 
too, felt tipsy with the wind- 
wine of Uist, felt in tune with 
the everlasting rhythm of all 
the swinging worlds. So busy 
were the white sands of the bay 
that it looked as if all the isle 
were here. 

All but one man. 

The day was growing late 
when he came—this fellow— 
along the road from Corodale, 
and climbed to the back of the 
church of Stella Maris by a 
rocky path. He was tall, black, 
broad - shouldered, curled and 
bearded like a Spaniard, exceed- 
ingly neat in dress. When he 
reached the top of the rock at 
the church gable, he threw a 
glance to sea, sweeping the 
farthest line of it like an eager 
mariner on a raft, then turned 
his glance with disappoint- 
ment to the Sound. There was 
nothing to see there but a tiny 
lug-sail boat that had rounded 
Kintra of the Holy Cross, and 
beat clumsily against dark 
squalls and a rising tide. 

He stood black and tall, and 
bitterly vexed, it seemed, biting 
his beard. And then his glance 
fell on the populace at their 
games. 

“St Michael’s Day!” he said 
aloud in his own language. “I 
wondered where the folks had 
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gone, and left their fields so 
lonely and their doors without 
a word of welcome. O king! 
are we not the forgetful folks 
in Corodale? Had I come here 
earlier I should have run my 
head into a Mass. I come to 
look for a sloop, and find my- 
self at an oda. Well, here’s 
no sloop on the blue, and my 
skipper is two days late in 
Arisaig, or met last night’s 
storm and is now at the end of 
days and all seafaring, with 
weeds in his teeth, somewhere 
under the Minch. I have no 
luck, devil the bit of it! what 
else could I look for when I rose 
on my wrong side this morning, 
and had mother cry me back in 
Corodale yesterday ?” 

He turned on his heel to go 
down from the rock the way he 
had mounted, when the open 
door of the church seemed to 
call him in. He hesitated for a 
little, bit his beard again, then 
challenged his resolution, went 
in with his cap in his hand, and 
awkwardly dipped a finger in the 
porringer. The bowl, perched 
precariously in its nook, toppled 
and fell on the floor, breaking 
in fragments, and splashing his 
boots with the holy water. 

“God be about us!” said he, 
turning quickly from the un- 
lucky omen. His going had 
been delayed but a few mo- 
ments, yet they made twelve 
months’ difference to the man 
in the lug-sail boat, who was 
buffeted in the Sound where the 
black squalls chased each other. 
For what to him upon the rock 
was to be the last glance out to 
sea showed the lug-sail shake 
a moment, then belly suddenly, 
then the skiff upset and sink. 
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No one saw it but himself: 
the lovers busy in the dells, the 
dancers on the sand, the foot- 
runners striving on the beach, 
—all the merry, careless pop- 
ulace missed the spectacle. He 
gave a shout that rang vastly 
in the wind, plunged down the 
rocky path before the church, 
ran towards the cove where the 
idle skiffs were tossing. “To 
sea! to sea! *tllean!”’ he cried 
over and over again; and the 
people looked amazed at him 
tearing to their skiffs. They 
were ignorant of the tragedy; 
they could not guess a reason 
for his conduct. “’Twas ever 
the way with Uist at the danc- 
ing,” he thought angrily; “their 
eyes in their insteps;” and 
reached the wall where the 
skiffs were ranged, and leaped 
on the nearest, and _ slashed 
with a knife till the bow was 
free, and threw out with one 
enormous heave of his arms the 
big brown sail, and steered in 
chase of a helpless figure cling- 
ing to a fishing bladder, driven 
before the squalls to Kintra of 
the Holy Cross. 

He was an elderly man that 
grasped the bladder, with a 
slack foolish mouth in which 
the rude seas plopped, exceed- 
ingly salt and smelling of weeds. 
To his senses the bladder seemed 
no bigger than a pebble and no 
more buoyant as he turned and 
rolled in the waves. Of windy 
Uist he could see no speck ; but 
when at intervals upon a crest 
he opened brine-blurred eyes, he 
saw the shabby tower of Our 
Lady Star of the Sea standing 
miraculously among the waves 
that swept conquering over the 
bulging world. His ears were 
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full of roarings, his mind 
fumbled confusedly over the 
beginnings of many prayers. 
Mountains seemed weighed on 
his feet; his fingers seemed to 
sweat a grease, and slipped in 
spite of him from the wood of 
the bladder; and he sank, and 
he sank, and he sank, till he 
hung over the edge of the 
universe, above the emptiness 
that is under all things, sea or 
land. 

Down upon him swept the 
skiff, with the dark man call- 
ing, the tiller hot in his arm- 
pit, the sheets of the sail 
shrieking under his heel; her 
bow went round into the wind, 
her canvas flapping, her bows, 
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annoyed, objecting to the check. 
The dark man saw a hand, 
drew free the halyard, let down 
his sail, and dived. 

Before the wind, tossed like 
the bladder or the skiff ahead 
of them, the two men drifted 
towards Kintra of the Holy 
Cross. 

And then night fell on windy 
Uist ; the curlews cried; night 
and storm. The wind raved, 
and the rain slanted over the 
land. But still were people 
passing along the road and 
footpaths; lights shone over 
all the country. Michaelmas 
Day was done, and now had 
come the hour of song and 
story. 


CHAPTER II.—IN THE BLACK HOUSES. 


A custom of all lonely simple 
races brings the folk together 


at night to ceilidh (as they 
call their evening gossips) in 


these Outer Isles. Storms will 
not prevent them; storms, in- 
deed, but make these evening 
entertainments sweeter when 
the merry groups meet in the 
larger houses of the townships 
to sit about the central fires of 
peat. Tales antique and heroic, 
of Fingal the brave and Ossian 
the plucker of harps, are told; 
songs of sea and pasture-land, 
and short love and long war, 
are sung; guesses are put, and 
repartee abounds. Sometimes, 
too, a gifted man will fill a 
sheepskin with a gush of pride 
and squeeze the most marv- 
ellous tunes from reeds and 
drones, expressing, to all who 
have the ears to hear, the 
ecstasy that lies in remem- 


brance and regret, till the folks 
lean forward on their seats, and 
with blood-red faces look into 
peat-flame and the ember, 
something with no words for 
its description, something old 
and sweetly melancholy and 
unrecoverable stirring them 
to tears. Up in the lofts, 
peeping between the jetty 
cabars—the peat-stained joists 
—will lie the children, marv- 
elling, and all eyes and ears, 
drinking song and tale and 
pipe-tune thirstily, terrified for 
the dark spaces of the roof 
above and behind them when 
the story is of ghost and 
sad presentiment, and laughing 
heartily and uncontrolled when 
other humours inform the en- 
tertainment. The men pleat 
quicken tethers for the cattle, 
or twine tough heather into 
ropes to bind the thatch for 
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the roofs of their houses; the 
women knit, sew, card, and 
spin. So have they done for 
generations beyond number, 
carrying on through centuries 
by word of mouth the poems, 
the histories of the Gael. 

It was at such a gathering 
in the township of Dalvoolin, 
round Kintra of the Holy 
Cross, the dark man, who 
looked Spanish because of his 
curled short beard, found him- 
self that self-same night he 
had saved an elderly wretch 
from drowning. He was one 
that ever loved an entertain- 
ment—if it cost him nothing— 
and felt it good to bask in the 
praise the Islands of the west 
will ever accord to a hero. 

They called him Young 
Corodale at the outset, for the 
name of his family’s small 
estate on the other side of 
the island: the night passed 


quickly, but if quick passed 
the night quicker passed their 
shyness, and soon they were 
calling him by his Christian 


name of Col. For he was 
one who stood on no ceremony, 
and liked the brevity of his 
own name because it came so 
pat to the lips of all good 
fellows. There was no flattery 
too coarse for him of the 
Spanish beard. In the spaces 
between song or tale ‘twas 
“Oh *ille! what courage! In 
the black squall, too, and for 
Dark John, an old man without 
woman or child or a penny of 
land of his own, who must die 
soon anyway.” 

“Amn’t I telling the same 
Dark John that death has 
surely forgotten him?” said an 
unkindly spinster woman, drag- 
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ging rebellious wool through 
her carding-combs. 

“But a trifle, but a trifle, 
good folks!” said the affable 
man from Corodale. “I have 
swam ere now as a lad round 
Oronsay, and to bear this man 
you call Dark John round the 
point of Kintra was like bear- 
ing a sack of sticks.” 

“Now that we have dried 
you, we must wet you, hero,” 
said the man of the house, prof- 
fering a glass. “Have that, 
Master Col, and stretch your 
hand for another; it is not 
every day, worse luck! a man 
is on the edge of drowning, and 
a gallant at hand to save him in 
windy Uist. Drink, and stretch 
again your hand.” 

And Col most 
stretched his hand. 
nothing. 

“It is not lucky to save a 
man from drowning: take its 
spoil from the sea and the spoil 
itself will punish you,” said the 
grumbling woman at the card- 
ing-combs. ‘There would have 
been a lament and a keening at 
Boisdale to-morrow, sure, but 
for this strong gentleman, and 
I have not had the fortune 
to hear a dirge for a twelve- 
month.” 

“Daughter of him I'll men- 
tion not! Do you grudge Dark 
John his life?” cried the man 
of the house impatiently, and 
at that the boys in the loft 
began to laugh, so up with a 
scourge of broom to the loft 
climbed their mother. They 
ran like mice to their bed, 
but she was after them, and 
her switching could be heard 
below. 

“Tt was not I, mother, not 


cheerfully 
It cost 
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I,” cried one of the boys, whim- 
pering carefully. 

“Well, never mind ; take yon 
for the sake of company; it 
will like enough be you on 
the next occasion. Oh, Mary 
Mother, what a _heart-break 
are the children of this island!” 
And down she came, smiling, 
stout, and panting, no sooner 
to be seated at her hearth than 
the faces of the children were 
at the mouth of the loft again. 

Col of the Spanish beard and 
the trim clothing had an eye 
that found the very core of 
whoever he looked at, render- 
ing the shy or the scarce honest 
uneasy at his glance. He would 
seem a man to be adored by 
man- or woman-kind, so fine in 
his gestures, so free and bold 
and ringing in his voice. But 


the goodwife sitting at his side 
had his beard between her and 
the light of a crusie that hung 


from a rafter, and she must be 
staring every now and then 
through it at the mouth below 
betraying another character. 
She had started by admiring, 
she grew like a woman, on the 
mere aspect of things concealed, 
to dislike, and her chastisement 
of her children had been meant 
m a roundabout way as relief 
for her feelings. 

“Stretch your hand, Master 
Col,” invited the master of the 
house. She gave him a grimace 
disapproving, and made to end 
this adulation. 

“Perhaps,” said she, “our 
Piper will play another tune?” 

“The piper has gone over for 
a little to Geepie’s dwelling,” 
said the husband, “but his 
pipes are here.” 

“Poor is the bagpipe that is 
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widowed,” said she, and could 
not keep her eyes off the mouth 
that to all but her was hid 
below the Spanish beard. Col 
saw her look: he turned on her 
his disconcerting eyes; but for 
once they had no power, because 
the woman had seen his mouth. 
“There, or I’m wrong, is the 
daughter of a bitch!” he 
thought, for no other reason 
than that she faced him 
unabashed. 

And then a loud knocking 
came to the door, setting the 
hearts of the bairns in the loft 
thundering in their bosoms. 
Even the elder company seemed 
alarmed. It was not on 
Michaelmas night there should 
be rapping at any door in 
hospitable Uist. 

“Christ’s Cross be on us!” 
whispered the girls. A hollow 
silence held the house all trem- 
bling in its hand; outside there 
was the drip of the thatch 
eaves, the old search and pity 
of the wind, but they heard 
not these, nor the threat of 
ocean that is ever in the air 
of the Outer Isles. 

“Who knocks?” cried the 
goodman at last, and man- 
ceuvred to get his wife be- 
tween him and the door. 

“Hail to the house and the 
household! For the love of 
Mary will any one give me a 
place here to lay my head?” 
cried a voice they all knew, 
and none better than Col, 
who had heard the despairing 
shriek of it as he dived for 
the man who had lost his 
hold of the fishing - bladder 
and was slipping for the last 
time into the deeps of Barra 
Sound. 
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The company laughed, their 
minds relieved. 

“And where would you lay 
your feet, honest person? Out- 
side to trip the neighbours?” 
asked the goodwife. She 
opened the door, and gave 
entrance to the old man with 
the slack foolish mouth. “I 
thought they had dried you, 
and wet you, and put you 
long ago to your naked bed?” 

“T was there indeed,” said 
the man who entered, blink- 
ing with eyes inflamed by the 
deeper brine, “but wakened 
and had a strong command in 
me to seek for the hero that 
saved me, and in the dark I 
have lost my way.” 

“Faith! and in the dark, 
then, you have had a lover’s 
good fortune and have found 
your hero,” said the goodman, 
“for here he is.” 


“Let me put my two eyes 


on him,” cried Dark John. He 
peered about the assemblage, 
plainly a whimsical natural 
character, long and thin and 
sea-sodden till his skin was all 
in furrows, scarcely worth sav- 
ing from the fish he had him- 
self so long preyed on. When 
he saw the gentleman from 
Corodale, he made a loutish 
bow. “There he is to you!” 
cried he, loud and_ elated. 
“Master; I could not sleep 
without coming again to thank 
you. For more than an hour, 
mo chreach ! have I looked for 
you, and here my fortune 
brings me to your feet. I 
dreamt I was in the deep 
again and the net-bow gone, 
and the sting of the salt in 
my nostrils. I wakened with 
the water glucking at my 
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throat, and felt I must come 
and make my reverence to the 
hero that saved me.” 

“You thanked me enough 
before, just man,” said Coro- 
dale, but still was manifestly 
pleased. “How happens it 
that a decent man of Uist 
was fishing alone on Michael- 
mas Day?” 

“Tt is not a day of Obliga- 
tion,” answered the old man. 
“T have a wonderful memory 
for minding things; but of the 
feast days and the fast days 
of Isle Uist I am for ever for- 
getting, being a lonely man 
without woman or child to 
keep me to the bit. The 
truth, O king of the moon 
and sun and the beautiful 
sublime stars! is, that I for- 
got what day this was.” 

The young folks laughed at 
his eloquence; the goodwife 
filled him out a little glass 
with a foot on it, for the 
footless glass of the hero with 
a will is not for men with 
slack and foolish mouths. 

“Tis no great glass, good- 
wife,” said he; “I could drain 
it if it was a mile or more to 
the bottom. I drink,” said 
he, and stood up like a mast, 
“to the gentleman of Corodale. 
I am his man from this on. 
Is it the fire?—there is the 
hand! The knife for him? 
—here is the bosom! Oh, the 
sea, the sea! the tremendous 
sea, and terrible! I have lived 
on it, and lived by it, and still 
I hate it like the very hell 
when there’s but a plank be- 
tween me and purgatory, even 
though my oars are in the 
arm-pits of the waves. It 
serves me right that I should 
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be forgetful of the good St 
Michael’s Day. But I drink 
to the hero.” 

“Who has not the best of 
memories himself,’ said Col, 
laughing. “We are so far 
from the ordinances yonder at 
Corodale, and I am so much 
from home that even I will 
now and then overlook spiritual 
matters. And what luck had 
you, just old man, at the day’s 
fishing ?” 

“ What 
luck ?” 

“A good catch?” 

“No, but very near it; a 
Protestant from Benbecula who 
shot a fathom or two to the 
side of me had, I am sure, three 
cran.” 

“So!” said Col; “the English 
have a saying that has more 
sense than most of their say- 
ings—that a miss is as good 
as a mile; it pertains marvel- 


but Michaelmas 


lously to a fisherman who hales 
empty nets from alongside full 


ones. And God seems careless 
enough to be so kind to heretics 
from Benbecula.” 

The goodwife looked through 
the Spanish beard and crossed 
herself; she had no taste for 
irreligious levity, and there the 
ceilidh company shared her 
sentiment, thinking the Coro- 
dale hero scarcely considerate 
of his pleasantries on a Michael- 
mas night. Dark John coughed 
to cover the disgrace of his 
rescuer, and did it so well that 
it ended in a real convulsion. 

“Tt is there you have the 
bad cough, old man,” said the 
good wife. 

“He will be wanting another 
glass,” said the woman who 
was unkind, and teased wool 
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with a gusto as if it were the 
fibres of bachelor mankind. 

“A bad enough cough I'll 
allow,” said Dark John; “but 
there’s many a one in Boisdale 
burying-ground would like to 
have it this night.” 

A demand rose for the dance 
of Cailleag-an-Dunan—the Mill- 
dust-man. The piper was called 
from Geepie’s; up he set his 
drones upon his shoulder and 
played like a MacCruimen of 
Skye, while a man and woman 
made attitudes graceful or 
grotesque before each other 
till the woman fell at last 
upon the floor, play -acting 
death. Her partner made 
moan for his dead carlin, 
dancing still about her body, 
stopping to breathe upon her 
palms or touch her with a 
willow wand. But she did 
not stir till he had kissed her 
on the lips, and then she sprang 
joyfully to life that ever comes 
from love, and again the dance 
went on. 

Col smiled with an outer 
aspect of sympathy; but the 
goodwife looked at his beard, 
and was annoyed to see his lips. 

“You are perhaps tired of 
our poor play?” said she 
hastily, jealous of her guests. 

“On my word,” said he, “I 
have seldom enjoyed myself 
better. °*Tis ten years, no more 
nor less, since I saw Cailleag-an- 
Dunan danced in Corodale. 
Folks in our part have lost 
the skill of it.” And then he 
saw that she was annoyed, and 
she knew he saw it, and was 
vexed to make a stranger feel 
uneasy, so she gave him the first 
word of her flattery that night. 

“They have not lost their 
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skill of swimming, at least,” 
she said, “as the old man there 
has reason well to know. You 
are a lucky man, that is so 
friendly with the heartless sea. 
Mary forgive me that I should 
speak so of her Treasury !” 

“The sea is no friend of 
mine, though much she owes 
me. And still I am much on 
the sea,” he explained, “ though 
something of a landlord by 
estate.” He whispered in her 
ear, “I have an interest in a 
sloop that sometimes runs a 
little Barra cordial to the 
mainland.” 

“T have heard a breath of 
that among the men- folk,” 
whispered back the goodwife. 
“OQ king! good winds be ever 
behind you in that. In Barra 
and Mingulay are honest pious 
Catholics like ourselves, and 
well deserving.” 

“Doubtless, goodwife, doubt- 
less!” said he of the Spanish 
beard, “but for once their 
Michaelmas has gone by 
without some mainland com- 
modities, for the Happy Return, 
launched by Master Paul, priest 
of Barra, and with three vials 
of holy water in her den, is two 
days overdue. I left Corodale 
yesterday to look for signs of 
her, and thought she might 
have been driven through the 
Sound by last night’s storm, and 
might be beating in upon this 
side of Uist to-day, but never a 
glimpse of the Happy Return.” 

“Oh Righ!” said the good- 
wife. 

‘* Blest be the boat 
By our King of the elements, 
Blest be the boat !” 


crossing herself the while. 
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“It is a pious rune,” ad- 
mitted Col of Corodale; “but 
I wish my skipper may have 
been depending more on his own 
seamanship than on prayers.” 

“But the prayers of the 
faithful!” said the goodwife 
eagerly. “Oh! they avail, 
Corodale. Seven skiffs have 
I seen brought safe to land 
through the wildest weather 
simply through the supplica- 
tions of Master Ludovick.” 

Col smiled. “There,” said 
he, “is angelic navigation for 
you! A good priest, they say; 
but I fear he could not put all 
his power into prayer for a 
smuggler’s sloop, for there’s 
some of the cloth are mighty 
particular nowadays.” 

“Tt is true he does not favour 
the honest free trade,” she con- 
fessed, “otherwise you might 
have asked his services. For 


indeed he is mighty in prayer, 
more than any other priest in 


the Long Island, and can 
wrestle with the worst agents. 
He might have been among us 
to-night, for affable exceedingly 
is Master Ludovick, and loves 
the old devices; but he has an 
uncle that is of great years and 
is near his end, as you may 
have heard across the way in 
Corodale, and Master Ludovick 
and his sister have gone early 
home to-night.” - 

“His sister?” said Col, with 
a little livelier interest; “I 
thought she was in France.” 

“Indeed, the dear creature! 
and she was, just man, for five 
years at her schooling, but came 
home again three months ago; 
and long may she be with us, 
till the right man comes to take 
her!” 
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“Tt was Anna I saw, then, in 
Saxon clothes among the com- 
pany at the games?” 

“Just herself, Corodale, just 
herself—Dame Lightfoot, Little 
Anna with the fifty-years’ for- 
tune,” said the goodwife fondly, 
like one who spoke about a 
daughter of her own. 

“Fortune?” said Col, with 
an accent of his voice as if he 
spoke a line of song. She cast 
a quick glance into his beard 
and saw avarice. 

“It is just a saying of the 
common folks,” said she hastily. 
“They are talking about a 
treasure ; faith! who gets our 
Anna gets a treasure better far 
than the red metal of the 
MacNeil’s ulaidh.” . 

When she said that, young 
Corodale laughed. ‘“ MacNeil’s 
Treasure,” said he. ‘“ You are 
speaking of the Prince’s money 
from Loch Arkaig? An old 
tale yon! Iam fearing there is 
little of it to the fore now that 
Anna’s uncle is at his end. I 
have heard my father”—(‘“‘ May 
your father have his share of 
paradise !”” murmured the good- 
wife, piously crossing herself)— 
“T have heard my father often 
speak of this money, and laugh 
“ the notion of any of it being 

eft.” 

“That may be as it may,” 
said the goodwife, “but here 
we have another way of it.” 
And stopped suddenly, annoyed 
at the mouth below the Spanish 

eard, 

“But the treasure would not 

Anna’s in any case,” said 
Col, with his mind briskly turn- 
mg over all considerations. 
“It would more properly be her 
brother the priest’s—no, no, 
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now that I mind of it, the men 
who made the pact knew better, 
as my father had the story, 
and agreed that a priest should 
never share a second time the 
secret of the Loch Arkaig 
ulaidh. They were wise in 
their generation.” 

“God be about us!” said the 
goodwife humbly. “ Who 
would touch it till the appoint- 
ed time?” 

A flash came in Corodale’s 
eyes. “The appointed time,” 
said he, “of course, Dhe! have 
I not forgotten? If there was 
not another Rising in fifty 
years, the money was to go to 
the last survivors or their 
families. And the last is 
Master Alan’s uncle, the old 
man of Dermosary. When 
will the time be up, good 
woman?” 

“T do not know, and I do 
not care,” said she shortly, and 
cried across to a guest, “Oh, 
Hector, tell us the tale of 
Manus.” And the guest started 
a tale that seemed like to last 
till the crowing of cocks, but 
all were happy and all intent 
upon his story, except the dark 
man from Corodale. 

He made calculations, ticking 
the years off with his hand 
inside his waistcoat on his heart, 
so eager on it, so apt to blunder 
in his hurry, that he wished he 
had a score of fingers on each 
hand. 

“Why, by the soul of me!” 
said he to the goodwife at last, 
a light in his eyes, and his 
mouth to her more unpleasant 
than ever—‘there’s no more 
than a year to run. Come 
next Feill Michael the Treasure 
will be Anna’s. Lucky indeed 
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was Anna—if the tale were 
true.” The goodwife paid no 
heed. “Twenty thousand 
pounds!” he said to himself 
softly in English no one there 
could understand. “I have 
heard my father mention it a 
score of times. He believed 
the stuff was still wherever it 
was hidden when they brought 
it to the Isles, and many a day 
he searched for it when fishing 
had been more profitable. 
Twenty thousand pounds in 
louis of France, crusadoes of 
Spain, and English guineas! 
Lord! what a hole it would 
cobble in Corodale’s brogues, 
that’s like to suffer again by 
the loss of the Happy Return, 
stove in maybe on Barra Head 
of Mingulay.” He lost himself 
in thoughts the most indulgent, 
the most luxurious. What 
could he not do with twenty 
thousand pounds? No longer 
this ridge of rock, this narrow 
life among unable simpletons. 
With half twenty thousand 
pounds he could take the world 
for his pillow and see to the 
very end of things — travel, 
adventure, purchase, love and 
win. Twenty thousand pounds; 
God! twenty thousand pounds! 
In the hands—as it were—of a 
schoolgirl! What days and 
nights were in a tenth part of 
that sum! And _ still —and 
still—not so very much in itself 
after all ; some people ill-deserv- 
ing had far more—but in what 
a bold spirit could make out of 
it. He turned over in his 
pocket some coins that had 
been his first care when he 
was dragged ashore with Dark 
John drenched ; he turned them 
over, and they felt singularly 
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lonely and insignificant. What 
might be made of twenty thou- 
sand pounds—the stuff itself 
being but deaddust? A bigger 
sloop was in a fraction of it, 
perhaps two or three ; no need 
to run risks in the free trade, 
himself his old ideal—master of 
a fleet of fishers, or briskly 
trading between Castlebay and 
the mainland, with curing- 
stations round every creek in 
Uist, beating the encroaching 
east coast merchant in his own 
devices. Twenty thousand 
pounds—and every pound a 
bait for twenty more! 

And all this was in the 
keeping of a girl! He felt a 
grievance against her, though 
he had never seen her close at 
hand since six or seven years 
ago, when she was but a child 
with no interest for him. 

The night passed quickly in 
the house of entertainment: 
dance followed story, and song 
came afterdance. ‘ More peat: 
more peat!” the hearth glowed ; 
the bairns still looked down 
from the loft, lying on their 
bellies, some asleep for weari- 
ness, and one of them fell 
among the company and suf- 
fered his mother’s lovable 
harmless chastisement. The 
cattle in the byre turned 
noisily in their stalls, a pony 
fastened at the gable beat 
wildly on the ground. Smells 
of mordants, of the herb-dyed 
clothes, of peats and pungent 
byres and the sea perfume— 
the clean, good, zesty perfume 
of net and line and oar—pre- 
vailed. And outside in the 
night there was the storm 
rising with the rising tide ~ 
The lights of the islands grew 
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less; townlands were gone to 
bed; the ocean tore round 
Kintra of the Holy Cross, and 
growled like a beast furious 
on Rhu-na-faing. Far off on 
Heiskar, like a star afloat upon 
the sea, there gleamed a beacon- 
fre—Heiskar was guiding in 
the herring shoals or warning 
off the foreign mariner. 

And Corodale the hero, on 
the hero’s seat beside the good- 
wife, turned his silver tasdan 
in his pouch, feeling the in- 
decent passion for gold, the 
goodwife glancing through his 
Spanish beard the while, liking 
him less at every look, though 
there were half-a-dozen girls 
in her company who would 
have gone barefoot with such 
a noble fellow to the other end 
of Albyn through the storm. 

“What would you do with 
twenty thousand pounds if 
you had it?” he asked her 


suddenly, coming out of his 
dreams. 
“Fine I know that,” said the 


goodwife quickly. “I would 
make mirth in every patch of 
tenant land in brindled little 
Uist of the sheldrakes. Tochers 
for the brides, and silver crown 
pieces of luck for the little fists 
of the darling new-born babies ; 
new nets for the fishers, and 
braver boats. Where the land 
is blanched, I would spread, 
sow, and build. O king! 
what an opportunity! I am 
all hot to be thinking of it, 
sure! Good would it be in- 
deed to be the free giver out 
of such a store. And first 
there would be a guinea for 
Bell Veg, that needs a new 
loom, and there would be five 
to bring the blind man’s son 
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back from the bloody wars— 
oh, it would take the night to 
tell the marvels of merriment 
there would be in twenty thou- 
sand pounds; but very early 
and above all there would be 
a new tower for the chapel.” 

Corodale laughed. 

“Oh Dhe! I daresay the 
Church has had its claw in 
the stuff ere now,” said he, 
“though a priest by the pact 
was never again to know its 
whereabouts.” 

“ Heaven forgive the 
thought!” said the goodwife 
humbly. ‘There would be a 
curse on any that handled 
it before the time appointed ; 
and indeed Master Ludovick 
calls it cursed in any case, 
and has a red fury on him 
if he hears us call it Anna’s 
gold.” 

And now the night of song 
and story was done; the folks, 
humming the airs of the songs 
they had heard, went forth in 
groups for their homes. Loud 
indeed was the storm on the 
islands; no star was to be seen 
except the flame of Heiskar and 
the twinkle of some _ crusie 
lights in Dalvoolin. Corodale 
went forth to his lodging in the 
tacksman’s dwelling over the 
burn, pondering on hidden gold, 
never heeding the wind or rain, 
unhaunted by any tender strain 
of song. One by one the lights 
went out in windy Uist, and 
the night was conqueror. But 
in the waste and middle of it, 
when the storm was wildest and 
the hour most dark, fathers and 
children came out and got upon 
the roofs to keep the thatch 
from flying. They sat on the 
slopes of heather and straw, 
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beat on by rains and choking to 
the gusts, and sang together :— 


““God shield the house, the fire, the kine, 
And all who take their peace within, 
Hold care aloof from me and mine, 
And Mary keep us all from sin. 
This night, this night, this stormy 
night, 
O Lightner of the stars that shine, 
Pity the women, pity the bairns, 
Bring peace to man, and horse, and 
kine !” 
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They sat all night on the 
frail roofs along the shore, sing- 
ing these and suchlike runes 
and hymns (if ships were pass- 
ing and could hear, the seamen 
must have thought the waves 
enchanted); and there the 
morning found them when he 
came, gladly and with peace, 
over the hills of Hecla and 
Benmore. 


CHAPTER III.—THE WIDOW AND HER SONS. 


Col went back that day to 
Corodale, walking, to begin with, 
on the pleasant sandy plains 
facing the Atlantic, that turned 
and basked in the bosom of the 
world, murmuring a little in 
the creeks, and showing a curl 
of grey on the distant Monach 
isles. The road soon left the 
shore and brought him into the 
country of the lochs, past dark 


and thoughtful barps knee-deep 
in the rushy tarns, past ruined 
duns where ravens pecked in 
the eyeless gables—old strong- 
holds of the tribes, remember- 


ing. Beyond Askernish and 
Mingary, Ollay Loch and 
Ormaclett Castle, and then he 
departed from the country of 
habitations and went through 
grave Glen Dorochay, seeking 
the Pass of Hellisdale that 
comes out upon the east of 
Vist. 

A pleasant land to travel in 
upon such happy weather; on 
every hand the folks so rude 
and strong, coming along the 
way with cheerful salutations, 
engaged with natural easiness 
upon their season’s occupations 
—the reaping of oat and bar- 
ley, the herding of sturdy little 
cattle red and brown, the driv- 


ing in of peats. Long strings 
of little horses, led by girls 
and boys, came out of the 
east where cried the lapwing, 
where sometimes blackguardly 
old Loch Boisdale sea - gulls 
screamed to the little rustic 
birds the taunt of far-travelled 
mariners, and every horse had 
its panniers laden with the turf 
to light and warm innumerable 
ceilidhs, to make pictures on the 
hearth-stones for the tales in 
the winter nightstocome. The 
huts gulped smoke, the doors 
stood open ; he had many invi- 
tations to go in and drink milk 
and rest. 

It was pleasant exceedingly 
to see the young folks smil- 
ing; it was good to travel in 
such a land of hospitality, but 
Col stayed to enjoy neither 
one nor the other, walking 
quickly, and full of thought 
about his fortunes. 

He came down the pass on 
Corodale when the sun was 
at his height and grandeur, 
saw the lake in Glen Usinish 
shining like an angel’s eyé; 
and far away, dim and faery, 
a vision like Ibrysail, land of 
eternal youth, a bard’s thought 
breathed in vapour on the 
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horizon, he saw, unmoved, the 
cliffs, the peaks of Skye. 

And at a place beside the 
cave where Charles Edward 
Stuart skulked when all his 
fights were done and his hopes 
destroyed, Col met his mother, 
with a bright tonnag of tar- 
tan wrapped over her head, 
as if she were for travelling. 

She was altogether unlike 
her son, this widow woman 
of Corodale, notable in the 
isles till to-day as the best 
who ever danced there; so 
little in stature that he might 
have taken her like a child in 
his arms. She ran to him 
with her arms outstretched, 
and, never at ease in the Eng- 
lish tongue a new gentility 
was bringing to the best fam- 
ilies of the Outer Isles, though 
she knew it very well, she 
cried, “OQ Michael Saint! my 
son that was lost is found 
again, bless the sacred Name! 
And come away within this 
moment, and have something 
to eat.” 

She turned to walk with 
him towards the house, that 
stood in tall walls sheltering 
such lowly shrubs as alone 
will thrive upon the wind- 
vexed Hebrides. 

“For two days I have not 
touched bread,” said she, hang- 
ing on his arm and all trem- 
bling. “For two days! And 
as for sleep in such storms, 
With a door shut upon my son, 
it was impossible. Col, Col, 
where were you?” 

He smiled, kindly at the 
eyes (whatever might happen 
below the Spanish’ beard). 

There’s news to tell in that,” 
said he. “I was on Monday 
at Loch Eynort, spending the 
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night with our friends at 
Kirkidale. Yesterday I took 
my feet out of there with me 
and went west to Boisdale, 
and——” 

“On Michaelmas Day, O 
king! to be travelling on 
affairs. Col, it is not right. 
Were you at Mass?” 

He felt annoyed to be so 
questioned, but did not show 
it. “I went to Our Lady Star 
of the Sea,” he said. 

“My good Col!” cried out 
the happy mother. “And saw 
Master Ludovick ?” 

“Yes,” said Col, never men- 
tioning how brief and secular 
had been his seeing. ‘ There 
is no word of the sloop,” he 
hurried on. “She has been 
heard of neither in Loch 
Eynort nor on the other side. 
I thought she might have been 
driven through Sound Eriskay 
on Monday, and it was that 
sent me over to the machar 
side of the island; but there 
the sea is blank. Three days 
ago she should have been here 
in Skiport, but now I’m think- 
ing there may be empty kegs 
about the Minch and dog-fish 
in the hold of the Happy 
Return. There was my last 
He became exceed- 
ing bitter in his tone. 

“Oh Dhe!” she cried in 
horror; “to have such a 
thought, and make so much 
of the vessel and so little of 
her seamen! I will excuse 
you, because you must always 
be putting the worst face on 
affairs; and it is not at all 
likely that so skilly a man as 
the skipper was anywhere else 
than safe in Arisaig yesterday 
waiting the end of the storm. 
He will be here to-morrow ; 
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and now I must go and com- 
fort his wife.” 

“And still,” said Col, “I 
wish I had the comfort of 
but the one look of the sloop, 
and her with her mast stand- 
ing. This north wind takes 
three days before its heart is 
broken x 

a And this is the fourth,” 
said she, determined to make 
him more cheerful, “and look 
what a day it is, with the sea, 
as the men are telling me, all 
shivering with fish, We went 
to Mass yesterday, in St Mary’s, 
Roderic and I; but my Michael- 
mas morning cake is still on 
the board: I had not the heart 
to go among the poor people. 
But now I'll be hurrying among 
them, seeing you are home again. 
It was wrong of me to stay at 
home.” 

“There is nothing in that 
that heaven will not look over, 
for we are poor enough our- 
selves,” 

“Not so poor,” said she 
briskly, “but there are others 
will be thinking us as wealthy 
as the kings, Col.” 

“That is Duncan’s way of it ; 
my own is greatly different. 
By all the old great stones, I 
have had such plans!” 

“Plans, mo chreach!” said 
she. “It is richer you would 
be, my son, with plain con- 
tentment.” 

“You are learning Duncan’s 
lesson very well,” said Col, and 
stared ahead of him as they 
neared the house in the glen. 

“We could have no more 
than we have,” said the mother. 
“‘Here’s a comfortable dwelling 
—praise Mary! and the good 
building of your great-great- 
grandfather! MHere’s our own 
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land with Mary’s Treasury lap. 
ping at our door, and every 
fisherman will bring his basket 
for us to pick from before he 
takes a fin to his own fireside, 
even if he must live himself on 
the dog-fish afterwards.” 

“It is good, mother, that 
you are so easily pleased. I 
have other notions myself of 
what is comfort. But indeed 
what am I to be complaining, 
that am only your second 
son?” 

“You are the only son of 
your father, my goodman— 
peace with him and his share 
of Paradise!’ said the little 
woman, her face exalted. “Dun- 
can—dear heart!—would be 
the last to think of things in 
that way.” 

They had come to the garden 
wall. Corodale House, that 
was as high as a tree in this 
treeless glen, and as grey as 
the rocks, and speckled with 
windows, blind or lozenged, had 
one gable of greater antiquity 
than the rest, with broken gun- 
ports for a hint of other days. 
Col stopped and looked at it, 
struck for the first time in 
his life with some sense of its 
humility. 

“ Where’s Duncan?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“ He has but new come home,” 
said the mother. “ Like your- 
self he has been gone all 
night.” 

“All night!” said Col, as 
tonished. “And where was 
he all night?” 

“T was anxious about you; 
I had dreams, I saw you swim- 
ming for your life a . 

“By the name of God ! 
cried Col, and faced her, “you 
were not far amiss. I had to 
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do some swimming last night 
down at Boisdale for an old 
man who but for me would 
never sup crowdy nor set eyes 
on Uist again.” 

“ A drowning man,” said his 
mother, with a start; “a drown- 
ing man, and you saved him. 
Iam glad, and I am sorry, for 
whoever takes its spoil from 
the sea, the spoil, they say, will 
punish,” 

“The saying’s a silly one,” 
said Col, uneasy to hear it so 
soon again. 

“Where's Duncan?” 

“All night the poor lad 
searched on either side of the 
fords and is just come home, 
and is now at a melancholy 
meal,” 


They entered the gate. In 


the shelter of the old house 
that had seen wars there was 
every sign of calm affairs,—a 
barn with cockerels pecking 


grain; a byre where a cow was 
being milked by a servant-maid, 
who sat on a stool with her 
cheek against the flank and 
sprayed the milk in the froth- 
ing cogue, looking from the 
dusk out into the dazzling sun. 
Pigeons, too, pure white, par- 
aded with trailing wings about 
their loves before the door, and 
a hundred starlings chattered 
on the ridges of the roofs. 
A pleasant, flourishing place 
enough, and yet Col of Coro- 
dale felt it more than ever 
mean, 

“Duncan, Duncan! here is 
Col!” cried out his mother at 
thedoor. A man inside laughed 
gladly with all his heart, laughed 
a8 a boy might laugh in his 
sleep at some keen joy tickling 
his dreams. So the well laughs 
In the mountains when it 
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tumbles into linns among the 
heather and the fern. He ran 
out, sweeping his brown hair 
from his temples, and caught 
his brother by the shoulders 
and shook him playfully, crying 
the while, “Son of the one [ll 
mention not! here is a fine joke 
upon the mother and on me; 
come home, vagabond, come 
home!” He was slighter than 
Col but every inch as tall, brown 
where the other was _ black, 
scarce so handsome, and yet 
more pleasant in the counten- 
ance, clean-shaven, womanly 
at the mouth, and glanced from 
a tranquil eye. 

“Come in and eat, lad!” he 
cried, with the universal wel- 
come of these isles, pulling his 
brother’s arm. He spoke in 
English. ‘I have been spoiling 
my own dinner these twenty 
minutes with the foolishest 
speculations about you; now 
T'll make up for it.” 

But when they were before 
the food it was Col who ate 
the heartiest after all, while 
Duncan, eating little, listened 
to the other’s story. 

“Bah! Col,” he cried, “it’s 
ever the worst look-out with 
you. Your skipper is too good 
a seaman to lose the Happy 
Return or to be caught in 
yesterday’s weather anywhere 
west of Arisaig. I wish he 
had other cargoes—but no; 
no, no; I'll say nothing of that 
now, Col; take your meat like 
aman! A stuck priest should 
be sparing of his homilies, in 
case the world laugh at him.” 

Col frowned, plucking his 
Spanish beard. 

“T have heard you often on 
that tack, Duncan,” said he. 
“My small ventures in the free 
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trade seem to be spoiling your 
sleep. You are more particular 
on that score than the clergy 
themselves. Faith! many a 
keg I’ve had Flying Jib-boom 
slip in at the presbytery houses 
in Moidart. But that’s all 
done with, perhaps, if the Happy 
Return belies her name for 
once. If you want to know, 
I’m seeing a gloomy time for 
us in Corodale.” 

“The last year I was in 
Passy,” said the other, sharing 
none of his apprehension, “ there 
was a French student there 
who saw ruin in every washing- 
bill. His face turned whiter 
than the linen every time the 
blanchesseuse unpinned her ac- 
count from her basket. On the 
last day of his term he fell heir 
to twenty thousand louis, and 
without a moment’s swithering 
he gave it all to the Jesuits.” 

“Twenty thousand!” cried 
Col with a start. “The luck 
of the world seems to run in 
twenty thousand. I like the 
ring of twenty thousand; it 
sings itself like a good song: 
more than twenty thousand 
would be awkward, less would 
be scrimp.” 

Duncan laughed. 

“Keep a close grip on your 
envy, lad,” cried he; “doesn’t 
our Gaelic proverb say it is the 
second cousin of avarice, and 
wears the same tartan?” 

“T think nobody can call me 
miserly,” said Col. 

“JT thought nothing of the 
kind; I meant that there’s the 
root of it in every man that 
has imagination and a love of 
power.” 

“You talk about Passy!” 
said Col. ‘Now let me tell 
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you, I wish to heaven you had 
gone through with it; faith! 
it seems to me silly enough to 
boggle at one or two doctrines 
of the Church and swallow all 
the rest without bocking.” 

He saw his brother’s face 
show vexation, and hurriedly 
begged his pardon; then 
plunged into the bitter recita- 
tion of evils that had of late 
befallen all his ventures. Two 
seasons fishing had been fail- 
ures; cattle had died, sheep 
had been lost by the trembling, 
two cargoes of Barra cordial 
had been confiscate by the 
excise. 

“And yet what the poorer 
are we, Col?” asked his brother. 
“We sleep as soft, we eat as 
well, we are. sheltered as 
securely, and clothed as warmly 
as when Corodale was at its 
best.” 

“Tt took five hundred pounds 
from Corodale to teach you 
what your notion was about 
the Church,” retorted Col, again 
angry. His brother gently 
smiled, his eyes half-shut upon 
the other’s rudeness. 

**T could make an easy answer 
to that, dear brother.” 

“Yes, I know, I know,” said 
Col, hurried and more bitter 
still, “Out with it, Duncan, 
man! out with it! Corodale 
is none of mine, and I am but 
the beggar for your bounty. 
It is yours I have ventured 
with and lost—do I not know 
it?” 

“T have not said a word of 
that, brother,” said Duncan; 
“T had forgot ; I gave up all for 
the Church Q 

“It was not on paper,” said 
Col, pulling his beard, and men- 
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tioning the fact as if it were a 
grudge. 

“Our parents meant me for 
the priesthood and you for the 
world; there was no contract 
needed between us; what money 
there was at hand seven years 
ago went to keep me in Paris 
and make it plain that Duncan, 
son of Ranald, was not the 
stuff priests are made of. All 
I got from the money spent on 
me was that I found myself 
and lost a calling. Col, ile! 
‘tis I that am the beggar, 
ashamed to be here but half- 
employed. All I expect from 
Corodale is shelter, till I have 
decided what to make else- 
where of the trivial learning it 
cost Corodale so much to get 
for me.” 

“If things go on as they are 
doing, I must go elsewhere 
without even the learning. If 
Thad had it instead of you, I 
might have made more of it 
than you did; but the one 
thing is certain, there is little 
room for two of us in Corodale: 
perhaps if the sloop is really 
lost, there is little enough for 
one,” 

Duncan looked on him with 
some surprise: this was not 
altogether the brother who 
had gone away two days ago. 
And so, someway, thought the 
mother ; and so indeed thought 
the workpeople of Corodale 
when that day Col went out 
among them. 

Many a glance he cast to 
sea, but never found a sloop 
upon the rollers. The women 
loading and leading peats upon 
the moss found him changed : 
he that had hitherto gone 
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among them anxious to have 
the best of their labours, but 
always with some jocundity, 
now drove without a smile. 

“God be about us! what ails 
the poor man?” they said, 
lading up the creels or binding 
corn, and speaking before their 
master freely, as they always 
do in Uist. ‘His Michaelmas 
cake must have disagreed with 
the stomach of him, for black’s 
his aspect, as black as his 
father’s before him.” 

“What ails the brother?” 
they asked Duncan, when he 
in his turn came smiling and 
hearty among them. “He has 
got a turn through Boisdale 
reek, and come back with his 
face like thunder.” 

“Worry, good folks, just 
worry, the worst dog in the 
pack. There is no sign of the 
sloop?” 

“Oh Dhe !” cried the labour- 
ers, “St Michael keep off all 
dangers! What would become 
of the widows of her skipper 
and his crew?” 

“They would starve—like the 
rest of us,” said Col, overhear- 
ing, and left the field. 

He spent a sullen day; at 
night he went early to bed, in 
an upper room below the roof 
of Corodale House. It had been 
lit by his mother with two 
candles; he pinched them out, 
and looked from the little 
window into the garden and 
over the fields and out as far 
as he might upon the sea, that 
he had robbed of its spoil, and 
now—it might be in the first 
of its revenge—had robbed him 
of his sloop. The moon, enorm- 
ous, stared upon the Isles. 
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For little Anna there were 
many by-names in the Isles. 
So rare indeed they thought 
her that, following the Gaelic 
custom, which makes us seldom 
speak directly of the thing we 
love, lest heaven or the elves 
have their remembrance called 
to it and something happen, 
her just cognomen was scarcely 
breathed among her brother’s 
people. She was in the language 
*“ Herself,” or “ Yon Little One,” 
or “The Lady of the White 
House.” But oftenest was she 


**MacNeil’s Treasure ”—a play 
upon the island story of the 
Fifty-Years’ Fortune. 

When she went through the 
townships scattered among the 
hollows round the rock of Stella 
Maris, bringing the wind in her 


wonderful flowing garments, a 
dash of the sun in her hair for 
the blackest hut, the folks would 
for ever be wondering how Uist 
had got on without her while 
she was away in France. The 
households she could gladden in 
a little short winter afternoon— 
oh, ‘twas a miracle entirely! 
and yet *twould be by trivial 
acts as natural to her as smile 
or song—by no more than a 
word of merriment or a turned 
pillow for one bedridden, or a 
housewifely question for that 
other busy at her loom with the 
crucifix over it; by a sort of 
timid pretence at manly pleas- 
antry for burners of kelp, that 
made them laugh as she passed 
their kilns near the rocks of 
Torrisdale ; or by a distant call 
to fishermen barking their nets 
along the shore. 


“ There’s Herself!” the 
young fellows would cry, see- 
ing her gown flap in morning 
breezes as her airy figure ran 
down the hill from the White 
House, and she sped for a hut 
where possibly some poor creat- 
ure could not believe it mor- 
ning till Herself appeared, the 
true dawn, the best of sunshine, 
at the door. And they would 
stand — these bold admiring 
lads—among their nets or jump 
upon a thwart to look after 
her, but always with some other 
thing to do suddenly if she 
should happen to look round 
and see them. MHer presence 
among the little clustered 
dwellings seemed to change 
the air, as was said; the busi- 
est housewife at her fire knew 
the girl was there without, and 
would hasten to her door to 
see Little Anna, and to say 
“God be between her and 
harm!” When she entered a 
house the gravest smiled with- 
out knowing why; when she 
had gone, dulness seized on 
the blythest company, and there 
was an understanding that at 
any ceilidh she would be the 
last to leave for home. There 
was one, indeed, a tacksman, 
a gallant sentimental man, 
who, when gatherings were in 
his house, was used to seek the 
loft and go to bed before she 
had departed, having a happr- 
ness in hearing her voice below, 
yet trying to fall asleep before 
this blessing had gone from 
under his roof-tree, leaving he- 
hind the commonplace. Girls 
loved her garments, unlike any 
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they had ever seen before, 
magnificent beyond words, 
made for her, as the bard of 
Hellisdale said in verse, “from 
the melody of the birds.” The 
boldest would venture to finger 
her cloak unnoticed, delicately, 
tenderly, as if it were a portion 
of her body. As for the bairns, 
dear hearts! Herself was an- 
other Mary: how often the 
wildest boys on their knees in 
Stella Maris were looking at 
her and making of that their 
devotion? Outside they would 
stand in bands open-eyed, ad- 
miring, ready to join her 
laughter. 

The best gifts we get are 
from those who have nothing 
but themselves to give us. The 
Lady of the White House gave 
herself in affection, in under- 
standing, in the help of her 
heart and her hands. She had 
left the Isles when she was 
scarcely more than a child, and 
shy beyond expression; she 
came back a woman, at ease 
with herself and the world, to 
be the mistress of their hearts. 
In three months she had grown 
as needful to the happiness of 
Uist as the very chapel on the 
windy hill. 

But from Michaelmas Day 
till All Saints’ Day the town- 
ships had to be doing without 
her presence, so that bleak 
season seemed more bleak than 
usual. The old man her uncle 
was dying, and they sat up 
with him—as they say—wait- 
Ing on his end. For himself 
there were three things only to 
make him sorry to go travel- 
ling—he had a craving to see 
England again, that he had 
marched through when scarcely 
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out of his teens on an escapade 
with Charles Edward; he had 
a common vanity of his race, 
to make up the tale of his 
years to a round ninety, and 
yet a twelvemonth was a- 
wanting; and he wished to 
see Little Anna the veritable 
mistress of the Loch Arkaig 
gold. 

She valued the prospect of 
such a fortune no more than 
a handful of shells, except for 
the opportunity it might give 
of bringing happiness to others. 
The tower for Stella Maris—an 
old project of the poor people, 
who had built the church with 
their own hands (the children 
carrying up the sand)— was 
one of the earliest notions that 
entered her head; the mention 
of it always found her brother 
Ludovick cold. For him the 
hidden fortune was trash un- 
speakable ; that a priest should 
have gone to hell for the sake 
of it made him count it, from 
the days of his own frocking, a 
thing cursed. The folks of the 
island soon discovered how 
bitter the Lord of the Isles 
could be upon this topic—the 
only one that ever seemed to 
rouse his anger. Between his 
uncle and himself the mention 
of it was never breathed. 

And now Dermosary was 
dying. There was no doubt 
about it. He had _ been 
anointed for the grave. He 
had been wild in youth, and 
fierce beyond middle age, a 
man of rock, and the sea waves 
salt and beating in his veins so 
deceiving him that he insisted 
every day he should sit up 
and keep death out of him 
by clenching his teeth; but 
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each day he was a little more 
humped in his chair, his teeth 
more frequently fell apart. 
That the end was come was, 
in the long-run, first discovered 
to the people by a boy. He 
had been playing with his 
fellows round the White House 
byre on an early evening and 
hid behind a door. Standing 
in the dark there, breathless 
with his running, and chuckling 
silently to himself, the boy put 
his hand upon a plank that 
shared his concealment. It 
was broader than a_boat’s 
thwart, polished to the touch, 
higher than a man. For a 
little he held it in front of 
him and cried upon the others, 
and then his finger went in- 
quiring along its edge. He 
felt the plank swell out above 
his head and then fall in again, 
—to any boy in Uist that shape 


of wood was eloquent—he had 
come upon a stretching-board ! 
His horror would not have been 
greater had it been the body 
itself for which the stretcher 


was intended; he went out 
screaming and ran home, as 
we say, on the four oars. 
Twenty minutes later old 
MacNeil of Dermosary was 
dead. The black house people, 
called to the lee of their dwell- 
ing by the boy’s alarm, knew 
it from the growing glow of 
candles in the room where he 
had so long been prisoner. 
“God sain him!” said the 
women. The men took off their 
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bonnets. “May the Possessor 
keep him in His keeping!” said 
they, and thought just a mo- 
ment upon some stuff concealed 
beyond their discovery between 
the Mingulay rocks and Ronay. 
Some went up to the White 
House and sat the night through 
with the candles round the body, 
silent and discreet for the sake 
of Herself and Father Ludovick, 
though in any other home in 
Uist they would have passed 
the evening differently. At 
morning, too, others came with 
funeral gifts —cakes, halibut, 
and fowls; and the day was 
silent, with no noise of looms or 
oars, as if it had been a day of 
Obligation: not that such was 
customary, for death is too fre- 
quent in the Isles, but that, 
loving their priest and Little 
Anna, the good folks felt that 
thus they must honour the clay 
below their roofs, Even the 
children were kept indoors, and 
the wind had it all its own way, 
without a challenge from laugh 
or song. 

Born and bred among tem- 
pests, he went properly in tem- 
pest to his rest; for very high 
and shrill blew the north wind 
that day on Uist of the shel- 
drakes. When the people were 

at Mass the sea-pyet came on 
glancing wings and cried around 
Our Lady Star of the Sea, its 
call breaking the solemn silences, 
and giving “the fisherman and 
his wife a link with the familiar 
comprehended universe. 


(To be continued. ) 
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SOME GOSSIP ABOUT OLD PRINTS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL C. A COURT, C.M.G. 


Few of us expect any re- 
markable initiative on the part 
of a Government office, and it 
is therefore with the greater 
pleasure that many people in 
all classes of life will have read 
the announcement that the 
Board of Education has pro- 
jected a Loan Exhibition of 
Engraving and Etching for 
the early months of next year. 
The news will be welcomed 
by the wide and ever-increas- 
ing circle of enthusiastic print- 
collectors, who have hitherto 
been seldom able to examine 
and compare at their leisure 
the best work of the leading 
exponents of this fascinating 
art. 

Superb as is the collection 
of the British Museum, and 
models of courtesy though the 
attendants are, the Print Room 
is undeniably more adapted to 
the examination of single speci- 
mens than to the survey of a 
period or of a style. The prints 
are all stored away in port- 
folios, and some time is neces- 
sarily lost in tracing them 
and presenting them to visitors, 
with the consequence that this 
storehouse of gems is but little 
known to the general public. 
Space is wanting, and also the 
means for exhibiting specimens 
on the walls. What is required 
18 @ separate establishment, a 
large gallery for exhibition, a 
more generous endowment, and 
@ better appreciation of the 
great artistic value of the 


treasures amassed by the in- 
telligent foresight of our pre- 
decessors. 

Another point deserving of 
consideration by the Govern- 
ment, now that it is engaged 
in turning its swords into 
“scrapers,” is the question of 
revising the very strict rules 
which debar the Museum from 
lending their fine prints even 
for the purposes of an official 
exhibition. These precautions 
are really excessive, and might 
at least be relaxed in the case 
of the numerous duplicates 
which the Museum possesses. 
After all, the prints belong 
to the nation, and the nation 
has the right to look at them. 

The programme of the forth- 
coming Exhibition is a very ex- 
tensive one, embracing as it 
does old and modern copper 
and steel engravings, line, 
mezzotint, stipple, aquatint, 
and etching. I shall only ven- 
ture one criticism of the 
scheme — namely, that, al- 
though it is on a smaller 
scale than what was first con- 
templated, it is still too pre- 
tentious and covers too wide 
a field, affording grounds for 
doubt whether the officials have 
quite realised the magnitude 
of the ambitious task they 
have set themselves with such 
a light heart. It would have 
been better, in my opinion, to 
have restricted the Exhibition 
to one period or one style of 
engraving — say, the mezzo- 
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tints of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century—and to have 
postponed the remainder of the 
scheme to a later date. Even 
with such a more moderate pro- 
gramme the selection and ar- 
rangement of the prints would 
have proved no light task; 
for no two mezzotinters work 
alike, and each one expresses 
his own artistic temperament 
and individuality in his plates. 
It is also hardly fair upon 
those who worked in the dainty 
and delicate art of stippling 
to place their miniatures—for 
the best examples really de- 
serve the name—alongside the 
grand, bold, and _ powerful 
mezzotints of a Richard Earlom 
or a Valentine Green. It is 
even less fair upon the old 
line artists; for the depth, 


tone, poetry, and richness of 
mezzotint spoil the eye for 


the simultaneous consideration 
and enjoyment of the master- 
pieces of line engraving. 

What the modern mezzo- 
tinters will think of being 
placed alongside the great 
engravers of the past I do 
not know. A _ few—alas! 
how few—will bear the com- 
parison; but machine - made 
paper and steel-faced plates, 
combined with the absence of 
the toning and mellowing effect 
of time, will place them at a 
grievous disadvantage in such 
high company. 

If the idea is merely to 
please all sorts and conditions 
of men and women, no doubt 
the catholic taste of the Board 
will attract numbers to South 
Kensington; but the tre- 
mendous difficulty of choice 
in so wide a field will scarcely 
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permit the Board to fulfil its 
educational mission with de- 
sirable completeness, and there 
is a danger of interest lapsing 
in a wilderness of engraved 
space. Take mezzotints, for 
example. It is no doubt easy 
to name, and perhaps to secure 
on loan, a few hundreds of the 
best known and most desirable 
prints; but to convey an ade- 
quate and instructive exposi- 
tion of this finest of fine arts, 
much order, method, and re- 
search are required. It would 
be necessary, as an act of bare 
justice, to begin with Ludwig 
von Siegen’s portrait of Amelia 
Elizabeth, Dowager  Land- 
gravine of Hesse, the first 
known example of mezzotint, 
dating from 1642; to follow 
it by Prince Rupert’s Great 
Executioner, produced sixteen 
years later; and then to ex- 
hibit, step by step, by means 
of the choicest works of all 
the best masters, the gradual 
advance of the art to the 
perfection it achieved in the 
closing years of the eighteenth 
century. Nor would it be 
either unwise or unprofitable 
to mark the decline of the 
art, after the last of the later 
masters, S. W. Reynolds, 
Charles Turner, David Lucas, 
and Samuel Cousins had done 
their best work. It would 
also be well not only to give 
portraits of the engravers to 
whom we owe so much, but 
to follow each one by his 
choicest examples in their 
various “states,” and to show 
examples of altered and 
touched plates and of reverses 
or counter-proofs. To be com- 
plete such an Exhibition should 
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show the copperplates them- 
selves in their various states 
of preparation, more particu- 
larly in the stages of the pro- 
cess known as “laying the 
ground,” in which I think 
modern practice has gone 
astray, and also to show the 
cradles, scrapers, roulettes, and 
burnishers used by engravers 
at various periods. Such an 
Exhibition would be a real 
education in mezzotint and a 
triumph for South Kensing- 
ton; but considering the great 
variety of styles and schools 
favoured by the Board, one 
must entertain some doubt 
whether it will become a 
practical reality. Qui trop 
embrasse mal étreint | 

However, after these pre- 
liminary grumbles one may 
frankly and unreservedly ad- 
mit that all lovers of fine prints 
will be sincerely grateful that 
a British Government has at 
last given official countenance 
and recognition to an art which 
appeals in many ways to an 
even more numerous class than 
painting itself. 

One of the greatest charms 
of the mezzotint is the fact 
that by adoption and practice 
it is an essentially British 
monopoly. One can use the 
word “British” advisedly, for, 
if comparatively few of the 
best engravers have hailed 
from north of the Tweed, it 
was an Irishman, MacArdell, 
who kept alive the sacred 
fire at a time when it was 
threatened by extinction, while 


other Irishmen—Brooks, Pur- 
cell, Houston, Ford, Dixon, 
Fisher, and James Watson— 
continued the work and helped 
to perpetuate the healthiest 
traditions. 

Whatever the art may owe 
to Von Siegen, Caspar 4 Furs- 
tenberg, and Thomas of Ypres, 
not one of their foreign con- 
temporaries are worthy of men- 
tion beside the great British 
masters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The latter must always 
occupy a privileged and dis- 
tinguished position in the 
world of art, not only on ac- 
count of the intrinsic merits 
of their productions in British 
eyes, but because the longer 
the space of time that elapses 
the more pre-eminent and un- 
rivalled does their work appear 
to all connoisseurs and art- 
lovers in all classes and in all 
lands. Valentine Green at his 
best in his translations of 
Reynolds’s masterpieces, J. R. 
Smith the immortal, Dixon, 
the two Watsons, Dean, Dick- 
enson, Earlom, the Wards, 
Spilsbury, and S. W. Reynolds 
have one and all produced 
work of the very highest ex- 
cellence ; and Sir Joshua never 
spoke a truer word than when 
he prophesied that he would 
be immortalised by the en- 
gravers. They have carried 
his name and his fame and 
those of his great contem- 
poraries into countless homes 
which would otherwise possess 
no records of the grand epoch 
of British art, and they have 





; (I am asked to express a hope that collectors who may chance to read 
this article will offer any fine prints they possess to the Secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion of Engraving and Etching, Board of Education, South Kensington, in the 


course of the current month.—Epb. B./.] 
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done more to popularise the 
fine arts than any academy or 
society in existence. 

Strangely enough, the num- 
ber of really good judges of 
fine prints in England is ex- 
tremely limited. There are of 
course the great London dealers, 
and scattered here and there a 
few more in the provinces— 
rart nantes in gurgite vasto ; 
there are some millionaire col- 
lectors and a small but very 
enthusiastic band of amateur 
connoisseurs; but taking the 
mass of the people, it is really 
astounding, considering the 
number interested in the art 
and the large number of ready 
buyers, how few know a good 
print when they see one or 
understand the alphabet of the 
art. How few there are who 
can go to Christie’s and select 
a print on their own judgment 
without consulting a dealer: 
how many there are who at 
provincial sales constantly let 
slip the opportunity of acquir- 
ing modest fortunes for the 
want of a little trouble and a 
little study. For study and 
experience are both required, 
and there is no royal road to 
print-collecting, be the collector 
never so satisfied with his eye 
and his judgment: there is a 
very formidable literature to 
assimilate, books too which bring 
high prices and cannot easily be 
procured, and then there is the 
need for frequenting the British 
Museum or some other fine col- 
lection, and of studying the 
psychology of the sale-rooms. 

Every now and then the 
general public reads languidly 
of high prices paid for old en- 
gravings, yet to the great 
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majority the paragraph conveys 
little. There are hundreds who 
read these things in blissful ig- 
norance that they possess on the 
walls of their country-houses, 
or stored away in old portfolios 
in their attics, treasures many 
times more valuable than the 
speculative investments which 
they study nervously after 
breakfast in the City article of 
the ‘Times.’ Others again, read- 
ing of 1200 guineas cheerfully 
paid for an old engraving, 
believe that the hobby of collect- 
ing is reserved for millionaires, 
and despair of acquiring treas- 
ures of such value. Yet with 
care and with time it is quite 
possible, even & Vheure qu'il est, 
to build up a collection repre- 
sentative of the whole history 
of British engraving, without 
excessive expenditure, if judg- 
ment waits on knowledge and 
patience on both. Taking the 
very lowest point of view, and 
regarding collecting as a mere 
monetary speculation, there is 
no better investment in the 
market than old engravings of 
the right sort, since values have 
for years been steadily rising at 
the rate of perhaps over 20 per 
cent per annum. The Blyth 
sale last year was a case Mm 
point : this collection had been 
made by the late Mr Blyth, 
advised by one of the best of the 
London dealers, during some 
fifteen years before his death at 
a cost of about £7000, and if 
my memory is not at fault it 
realised something like £27,000 
at public auction. No great 
collection of the best sort has 
since come under the hammer: 
had such fate befallen the 
magnificent collection of the 
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late Lord Cheylesmore, all 


revious records would un- 
doubtedly have been far sur- 
passed. 

To-day the rage is all for 
“first states” of the full-length 
portraits of women after Rey- 
nolds and his greatest  col- 
leagues, and for the most 
exquisite of the old stippled 
prints in colours. On _ the 
other hand, engraved portraits 
of famous men, Scriptural, 
historical, and some allegorical 
designs, and all line engravings, 
except those of the French 
school, go for next to nothing. 
A collector of taste who does 
not slavishly follow the fashion 
can acquire the finest proofs 
of Woollett’s work after the 
Smiths or Richard Wilson 
for about a fifth of the price 
paid thirty years ago. Many 
of these things are superb. 
Take, for example, Woollett’s 
First and Second Premium 
prints: for breadth and vigour 
of execution in the foregrounds 
and for tenderness and light- 
ness of touch in the distances 
these works have never been 
equalled, and will probably 
never be surpassed. Fortunate 
is the collector who can secure 
them, for fashion always, sooner 
or later, returns from _ its 
rambles and recognises what- 
ever is really fine and merit- 
orious in art. 

The reason why prints of 
women frequently run up to 
1000 guineas while proofs of 
men’s portraits can still be 
bought for a few pounds 
8 quite simple. Men buy 
pictures, and they have the 
good taste to prefer the ladies. 
From the point of view of art 
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this is absurd, as Euclid used 
to depress our youth by in- 
auspiciously observing; but 
fashion is a woman, and the 
wise man will not argue with 
her. At the same time one 
must candidly admit that, 
granted Fox was a_ great 
parliamentarian and Wesley a 
moving preacher, the counter- 
feit presentment of such celeb- 


rities cannot honestly be 
described as decorative, and 
it is this quality in the 


portraits of old masters which 
now secures such high prices. 

Some day perhaps an en- 
terprising patron of the fine 
arts will be sufficiently patriotic 
to desire to restore the lost 
charms of both stipple and 
mezzotint. The thing is pos- 
sible, and from every point of 
view is worth doing. I believe 
there is one stipple engraver 
left in England, but I cannot 
name a second, nor do I believe 
that the solitary exponent of 
the school which Ryland and 
Bartolozzi founded, and Burke, 
Tomkins, and Caroline Watson 
brought to such a pitch of ex- 
cellence, is by any means over- 
whelmed with commissions. 
Yet, at the very apogee of 
the early English school of 
painting, stippled prints, mar- 
ried to colour engraving, com- 
manded a ready sale, and the 
best examples realise long prices 
in the salerooms to-day. Mezzo- 
tint, it is true, is still very much 
in evidence, but how terribly 
fallen from its high estate! Take 
a print engraved about 1790 
and place it alongside the best of 
the modern work, and cease to 
wonder why even a second-rate 
portrait of the old school com- 
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mands a hundred times the 
value of the modern print. In 
the former there is depth, tone, 
harmony, a soft and velvety im- 
pression, richness and warmth, 
and, above all, character: the 
modern print, on the other 
hand, though often brilliant 
and effective, is generally cold, 
flat, hard, and unsympathetic. 
It is not that our modern 
artist-engravers fail, it is their 
public that fails them—the 
publishers, who insist on steel- 
faced plates for the sake of 
facility for reproduction; the 
buyers, who cannot distinguish 
what they have lost by the 
absence of the soft and ductile 
qualities of the old copper- 
plates. But the plate is not 
everything: the modern system 
of “laying the ground” of the 
plate differs materially from 
the old: the hard, unreceptive, 
machine-made paper now used 
is also incapable of receiving 
and absorbing the ink in the 
manner done by the old hand- 
made paper: the ink, the act of 
printing—all is changed. Art- 
ists do not now give the personal 
attention to their engravers’ 
plates that they used to do, 
while engravers expect the 
printers to do half their work. 
Thus, while engravers and 
printers are often equal to 
the old school as artists, and 
generally superior to them as 
draughtsmen and mechanics, 
the work they turn out is im- 
measurably inferior. I can 
see no vestige of a sign that 
it will ripen and harmonise as 
the old engraving seems to 
have done with the lapse of 
time, and our only consolation 
is that the paper will probably 
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crumble away before the cen- 
tury closes, and the entire pro- 
duct of the age be lost to 
futurity. 

I believe this can all be 
changed. I believe that copper- 
plates can be made precisely 
identical with the old, and the 
ground laid similarly by the 
careful study of a good model. 
Hand-made paper of the right 
sort can be provided when the 
demand for it begins, and mean- 
while the old paper can still be 
procured, though with difficulty. 
All the rest is a matter of close 
attention to detail. Going 
into the matter with a leading 
publisher in London, I found 
that the cost of issuing a single 
plate in the way I have in- 
dicated would amount to £400, 
half of which represents the fee 
of a leading engraver at the 
head of his profession. Now, 
with a copperplate one cannot 
safely reckon on more than 
twenty proofs and fifty print 
copies before the plate may 
have to be reworked and 
perhaps ruined: one would 
therefore have to issue the 
proofs at, say, £10 and the 
prints at £4 to merely cover 
the expenses, apart from all 
question of profit, and there 
would still be the risk of the 
work not finding a market if 
the subject were not wisely 
chosen and the engraving not 
well done. 

In the old days a proof rarely 
cost more than two guineas on 
publication, and a print from 
5s. to a sovereign according to 
the size of the plate, and there 
was still a good profit secured. 
All fees and expenses were 
lower. I am inclined to think 
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that the public would be quick 
to recognise a return to the 
best traditions, and would not 
be averse to pay rather a higher 
price than at present: the small 
issue and rarity of each print 
would also be an additional 
attraction. In any case it is 
my belief that both stipple and 
mezzotint could be restored to 
the artistic excellence achieved 
a hundred years ago; but it is 
not likely that this will be done 
unless some patriotic person is 
prepared to risk his money, and 
is not disheartened by a first 
failure. Should, however, any 
lover of the art care to embark 
upon the undertaking on the 
chance of coupling his name 
with the revival of the best 
traditions of an _ important 
English art, I would willingly 
give my time to the supervision 
of the details, every one of which 
is important not only in itself 
but in relation to the artistic 
harmony of the whole. 

I am often asked to advise 
about buying prints, and my 
advice is always to buy the 
best things and not to waste 
money on the purchase of 
inferior impressions of even 
good subjects. Better one fine 
Valentine Green of a full-length 
Reynolds than fifty cheap prints 
or worn impressions. 

Above all, a beginner should 
be encouraged to exercise in- 
dependence of judgment ; for in 
art, as in everything else, there 
8 a great tendency to follow 
the fashion. If a collector has 
good taste and good judgment, 
and knows how to wait, he will 
be sure to succeed ; if not, no 
amount of advice will be of any 
Service to him. He may choose 
VOL. CLXXII.—NO. MXLV. 
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a period, an artist, an engraver, 
or a style, and resolutely ad- 
here to his specialty, or he may 
have a more catholic taste, and 
prefer to have a few examples 
of all schools and styles. The 
first method is well suited to a 
collector whostores his treasures 
in portfolios, the second to wall 
decoration. In the first case 
the question of margin assumes 
a certain importance, especially 
for the preservation of the prints 
from ill-usage; in the second, 
brilliancy of impression comes 
first, but margin must not be 
neglected, since the fact must 
be recognised that a wide 
margin adds very materially 
to the market value of a print. 
In hanging prints upon a wall 
there are questions of framing, 
of light, of wall-paper, and of 
arrangement, all of which re- 
quire taste and supervision, in 
order that the prints may ap- 
pear to the best advantage. 
Much of the beauty of old 
engravings can be, and often 
is, lost by bad framing, ill- 
chosen mounts, or unsuitable 
wall-papers: a fierce garish 
light is also a disadvantage. 
Every collector has his own 
ideas about framing and 
mounting: personally I prefer 
black-and-gold of English make 
for all uncoloured prints ; fairly 
simple gilt frames of old pat- 
terns for coloured prints, and 
French gilt frames for all the 
French school, whether plain or 
coloured. Wall-papers should 
in all cases be without pattern, 
or at most with barely definable 
vertical lines: a particular 
shade of deepish red is best, 
but olive-green is equally effec- 
tive: whites and yellows are 
2U 
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hopeless, and pinks only suitable 
for prints issued since 1820. 

It has been very well said 
that if you want to know an 
individual you must spend ten 
days in a country-house with 
him or with her as the case may 
be, and in the same way there 
is no more infallible guide to the 
excellence or reverse of a print 
than to have it under close 
observation for a time in one’s 
own house. It is curious to 
observe how some prints grow 
on one, and this is especially 
true of the masterly works 
of J. R. Smith: others, again, 
which may have attracted at 
first, fail to stand the test of 
intimacy. No one, of course, 
should attempt to combine in 
one room a variety of periods 
and styles. The mezzotints of 


the earlier masters up to 1770 
should be kept apart from the 


works of the grand period 1770- 
1800; stipple work, whether 
plain or coloured, must be kept 
away from the mezzotints ; and 
the French school demands a 
place by itself. Everything 
later than S. W. Reynolds 
must be regarded as modern: 
it cannot exist side by side 
with the grand productions of 
the old engravers, not even if 
the signature be that of Samuel 
Cousins himself. The first two 
works of this engraver which 
secured his reputation were his 
Master Lambton and Lady 
Acland: both are undeniably 
superb in proof state before 
the titl. His Lady Grey, 
Countess Gower, and Mrs Wolff 
are also very fine indeed, and 
his Lady Grosvenor and Nature 
good but overrated. For the 
rest he is very uneven, and has 
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the misfortune to be also very 
hackneyed. I think that his 
first two works after Lawrence 
show the merit of his teaching 
by that fine artist S. W. 
Reynolds, and that a proof 
before letters of Master Lamb- 
ton is the best print of the 
nineteenth century, and one of 
the most perfect things that 
money can buy, but that, on 
the whole, the relative position 
which Cousins holds in the sale- 
rooms is far too exalted. 

The test of propinquity soon 
brings out a very important 
point—namely, what are the 
companionable prints and what 
the reverse. There can be no 
doubt whatever that the prints 
which attract and hold one’s in- 
terest longest are the great mez- 
zotint portraits of that period 
of giants, extending from some- 
where about 1770 to 1800—that 
magic period of some thirty 
years which saw all, or nearly 
all, the best work done. The 
best portraits of this date are 
a real pleasure to live with, 
and it is the same for many 
contemporary subject pieces, 
not labelled portraits, such as 
Walton’s Fruit - Barrow and 
The Promenade at Carlisle 
House, both engraved by J. B. 
Smith, and others one could 
name of the same character. 
These things are the aristocracy 
of this fascinating art, and any 
new-comers placed beside them 
are only admitted on sufferance 
until they are found to be 
worthy of their surroundings. 

I have only one fault to find 
with mezzotints, and it is that 
many of them are too dark. 
Contrary to the practice of the 
line-engraver and the etcher; 
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the scraper of a mezzotint 
works from dark to light, and 
is often prone, out of sheer lazi- 
ness, to leave large portions of 
his plate unworked or only 
lightly defined. There are, of 
course, many brilliant excep- 
tions—Dean and J. R. Smith, 
for example, whose plates are 
generally bright and luminous 
throughout, constituting not 
the least of their great charm. 
Another point—rather a mis- 
fortune than a fault —is the 
absence of good examples of 
landscape in the works of 
the great engravers of the 
eighteenth century. That mez- 
zotint is capable of adapting 
itself to the treatment of land- 
scape is beyond a doubt; but, 
except here and there a Hob- 
bema or two, we have to be con- 
tented with those charming little 
glimpses that form the back- 
grounds of some of the great 
portraits, and these glimpses 
rather whet our appetite than 
satisfy it, making us regret 
that the talents of the Dutch 
and English schools of the 
period were so largely devoted 
to portraiture. True it is that 
mezzotint is peculiarly adapted 
to the delineation of flesh-tints, 
draperies, silks, satins, and all 
the delicate half-tones that 
make for so much in a fine 
portrait: at the same time, 
David Lucas’s “English Land- 
Scape” series after Constable 
has shown us, at a later date, 
how well adapted the art is 
for the rendering of landscape, 
and these comparatively modern 
Successes make one all the more 
keenly regret that a few men 
of the grand school, and S. W. 
Reynolds among the later mas- 





ters, did not give us more evi- 
dence of their talents in this 
direction. Charming as the 
work of Lucas is when found 
in the earliest impressions, it is 
not absolutely perfection, hav- 
ing the defect of being sur- 
charged with heavy blacks and 
deep shadows for the purpose 
of contrast with the high 
lights: such as it is, however, 
it is about the best thing in 
mezzotint landscape we possess, 
and comes next to the finest of 
Woollett’s line work, which still 
retains its pride of place. 

We are continually told by 
accomplished writers that the 
present price of old engravings 
is fictitious, and has _ been 
reached, by means of a skilfully 
engineered boom, by a ring 
of dealers. We are solemnly 
warned that a slump is impend- 
ing, and that prices will soon 
give way and go down with 
a run. There are rings in all 
trades, but no one who knows 
much about salerooms will ad- 
mit that the printsellers are 
disposed to force up the prices 
paid at auctions. Their action 
is rather in the other direction ; 
and as they are practically the 
only, and in any case the chief, 
buyers at sales, it is manifestly 
not to their advantage to make 
the market too dear. Ican see no 
signs whatever of an impending 
fall in prices; on the contrary, 
the omens are all the other way. 
Taste and the means of educa- 
tion, research, and comparison 
are greatly superior to what 
they were, and if fashion still 
neglects many fine prints and 
exaggerates the value of others, 
it has on the whole fairly de- 
cided at last upon the beautiful 
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and valuable things, and the 
prices of these will continue to 
steadily rise. Old books, old 
pictures, tapestries, curios, fur- 
niture, china, and bric-a-brac 
of all kinds increase in value 
year by year. It is a simple 
matter of supply and demand. 
Every year the supply decreases, 
and more fine things get locked 
up in the collections of rich men 
or in those cold tombs the 
museums. Every year more 
buyers come forward and the 
demand increases: it is the rise 
in prices alone that tempts all 
but executors to part with 
their treasures. There has been 


a marked decrease in the quality 
of prints offered for sale during 
the season which closed in July 
last: the names often sounded 
well, but the engravings them- 
selves often proved most disap- 
pointing. 


Foreign collectors 
in all countries have _ thor- 
oughly recognised the artis- 
tic merits of the early Eng- 
lish school of engraving, and 
their buyers are busy in the 
field: at sales abroad the prices 
rule higher than they do in 
England, a good test of the 
justice of the complaint made 
against our printsellers. For 
the moment, Boston and Chi- 
cago millionaires hardly dis- 
tinguish between mezzotint and 
photogravure, but example is 
contagious. Mr Morgan and 
other rich Americans are col- 
lecting on a grand scale, and 
once the practice of buying 
prints by the yard and Cax- 
tons by the hundredweight be- 
comes generalised in the States, 
the Americans will raise the 
prices both of prints and of 
books to famine point. 
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Had “print states” been 
numbered consecutively by the 
old publishers we should now 
have graduated prices and 
some means of fixing approxi- 
mate values from year to year: 
as matters stand, it is almost 
impossible to fix the money 
value of a good old engraving. 
The general public lumps to- 
gether all print states as of 
equal value, whether the work 
is palpably one struck off just 
after the proofs or when the 
plate was worn out. 

The highest art in print- 
collecting is the faculty of 
recognising and securing early 
and brilliant print impressions, 
which differ hardly at all from 
the proofs themselves. A con- 
stant source of disappointment 
is the belief that because one 
print has fetched so much at 
auction another of the same 
subject, and apparently identi- 
cal in “state,” size, and descrip- 
tion, will realise the same figure. 
Sale prices taken by themselves 
are absolutely meaningless un- 
less the collector has himself 
seen the print sold and taken 
note of its condition. It may be 
a good impression or a bad one; 
it may be rubbed, creased, torn, 
harmed by a fault in printing, 
worm-eaten, restored, badly 
cleaned, or bleached beyond 
recognition ; it may have been 
cut down so that the plate- 
mark is lost or the whole subject 
not given; it may be “laid 
down” on cardboard, touched 
up or strengthened; it may 
have uncut margins or no 
margin at all; and the inscrip- 
tion may be complete or partly 
wanting, or pasted on. None 
of these points are mentioned 
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in a list of sale prices, and yet 
every one affects the value. 
Even with all faults and 
blemishes it may become a bone 
of contention for two amateurs 
who may have left unlimited 
commissions for its purchase, 
and the price may mount up to 
many times the value of the 
print. Old engravings are not 
like candles, all equal of their 
sort and saleable at so much a 
dozen: they vary as widely as 
the price of yearlings at New- 
market sales, and generally for 
far betterreasons. Engravings 
have one great pull over oils: 
it is that, given equal care, the 
print will preserve its freshness 
and life when the picture is a 
ghost of its former self. Prints 


also preserve for us the faithful 
record of great works lost or 
destroyed, such, for instance, as 
Reynolds’s great portrait of the 


Duchess of Rutland, burnt at 
Belvoir in 1816. 

As a hobby, print-collecting 
is to my mind one of the most 
fascinating of pursuits, allow- 
ing endless scope for interesting 
study, judgment, decision, and 
independence of opinion. The 
print - collector adorns and 
beautifies his house with his 
treasures, surrounding himself 
with the portraits of famous 
men and women whose names 
have made history, with the 
Scenes of great events, the 
truthful record of the daily and 
domestic life of all classes, the 
heroic and the commonplace 
side by side, and all explanatory 
of their time. Here is a famous 
duchess, Georgiana of Devon- 
shire; there Polly Kennedy, 
the not less queenly and dig- 
nified demi-mondaine who won 
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such a tribute of admiration 
from Reynolds—‘“ the face has 
more grace and dignity than 
anything I have ever done.” 
Here is the strong and manly 
face of David Garrick; and 
farther on the portrait of an 
even greater actor on a larger 
stage, Appiani’s Bonaparte, 
surrounded by Whitworth, 
Castlereagh, Pitt, Nelson, and 
others intimately connected 
with the history of the great 
war. Here again is the salon 
at Carlisle House, with por- 
traits of many famous men and 
women; there, a lifelike scene 
from a back-slum in Chelsea; 
mothers and their children 
after Lawrence, Romney’s ideal- 
isations of his imperishable 
model, Gainsborough shepherd- 
esses, Hoppner beauties, princes 
and ploughboys, duchesses and 
dairymaids, scenes and idylls 
and costumes from the every- 
day life in all classes of a great 
and arising people. It is not 
possible to surround oneself 
with a similar record of any 
age or time, and these beautiful 
things—for even the common- 
place are beautiful — breathe 
life and meaning into history 
as one reads it, and explain 
many things, many great 
actions, many failings, many 
crimes, aS no memoir and no 
history can ever possibly do 
for us. The alliance of history 
and prints is a natural union: 
with the two together the past 
is no longer a sealed book—it 
lives! Not that the French 
school should be neglected. 
On the contrary, it is emin- 
ently artistic and pleasing, and 
represents such radically differ- 
ent ways of thought and means 
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of expressing them that it 
clashes in no way with our 
own fine school, and rather 
serves as the natural pendant 
to it. Greuze, Fragonard, 
Debucourt, Lavreince, St Aubin, 
Janinet, Freudeberg, Moreau le 
Jeune, and many others, have 
left us a delightful record in its 
way of the age they lived in, 
more particularly in the detail 
of costume and in the repres- 
entation of interiors. But here 
art comes first and nature 
limps along with halting steps 
almost out of sight: the manli- 
ness, fidelity to life, and breadth 
of treatment of the English 
school are wanting: we tire 
a la fin des fins even of 
Greuze’s prettiness and Frag- 
onard’s sham pastorals, and 
are mainly attracted by the 
remarkable technique and deli- 
cate work of the best of the 
French engravers. 

Cavillers are always ready 
to remark that engraving is 
only an imitative faculty and 
does not represent original 
work. In a sense this is true; 
but, on the other hand, how 
many painters would have been 
condemned to oblivion but for 
the faithful yet independent and 
brilliant art of the engravers? 
Take an original drawing of the 
period and compare it with the 
engraving, say, by J. R. Smith. 
Who can deny that Smith at 
least—and he did not stand 
alone—-was an artist in the 
truest and best sense, conveying 
with fidelity the whole life and 
meaning of the picture, and yet 
placing the indelible impress of 
his own artistic temperament 
upon his task, making the print 
a true work of art, one too 
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which remains to-day as full of 
life, subtlety, and colour as 
though fresh drawn from the 
plate, while the drawing has 
faded to an almost lifeless and 
monotonous daub, 

Two things can hardly fail to 
strike a collector of fine prints 
of the early English school. 
The first is the recollection that 
the years 1770-1815 synchron- 
ised with the fiercest wars and 
most violent political com- 
motions of our modern history, 
yet that there is hardly a sign 
or echo of war or tumult in the 
artistic record of the age. 
Hardly a tragedy, here and 
there a battlepiece, but never a 
sign of national passion : pathos, 
yes; but while the tempests 
raged outside the artists pur- 
sued the even tenor of their 
way, secure in their island fast- 
ness, as though murder and 
sudden death, defeats, rebellions, 
and treacheries were things that 
did not exist. And the second 
point is that all this great 
galaxy of talent, this consum- 
mate good taste and almost 
perfect sense of the beautiful 
and dignified in art, sprang ex- 
clusively from the lower classes 
of provincial England. Except 
Peters and Wilson, Lavinia 
Bingham and Lady Diana 
Beauclerk, — the two latter, 
thanks to the engravings of 
Gillray and Tomkins,—hardly 
a single man or woman of gentle 
birth contributed a jot to the 
revival which brought to Brit- 
ish art such universal, well- 
merited, and undying fame. 
Let rich men and social mag- 
nates recall the fact that 1t 18 
almost exclusively as patrons 
that a few gentlefolk have 
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succeeded in entwining their 
names with the immortals. 
Admiral Keppel by taking 
Reynolds to Italy as his guest ; 
Sir George Beaumont by aiding 
Constable; Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland by recognising the 
merit of Samuel Cousins and 
furthering his career. These 
and other patrons will be re- 
membered so long as the story 
of British art is told, thanks to 
acts of generosity which may 
have appeared to them at the 
time as scarcely deserving of 
mention in their diaries. 
Whether we take the artists 
who designed or the engravers 
who translated and popularised 
their works with such fine art 
and superb technique, we find 
that nine-tenths from first to 
last were not only self-made 
but for the greater part 
self-taught. Reynolds, whose 
father was teacher in a small 
grammar-school; Gainsborough, 
son of a clothier ; Lawrence and 
Woollett, sons of publicans ; 
Hoppner, the Whitechapel 
choir-boy; Constable, the hand- 
some miller; Romney, one of 
eleven children of a cabinet- 
maker ; Morland, son of a bank- 
rupt picture-dealer ; Wheatley, 
a tailor’s son,—all these and 
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many others started in life and 
practised for long under con- 
ditions which seemed ill-calcu- 
lated to promise the brilliant 
results which one and all 
achieved. It was a popular 
movement, and it was native 
genius that triumphed in 
nature study, expressing itself 
in the highest terms of art. 
I know nothing to equal it, 
unless it be the success in 
other paths of glory that the 
sons of hairdressers, bandits, 
and smugglers were winning 
under the First Empire at 
the same moment for the 
future marshals of France. 

To-day the devotees of art 
are drawn from all classes, 
and we see them leave our 
shores in throngs to study 
in Paris, Rome, Berlin,—here, 
there, and everywhere save in 
our own fields and lanes and 
cities, which provided ade- 
quate inspiration for our great 
masters. Yet all this forced 
hatching of art by foreign 
incubation has not given us 
a Reynolds, a Gainsborough, 
or a Romney, and until nature 
study occupies a higher place 
in the world of art I am 
disposed to think it never 
will. 
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THE FILIPINO! 


HISTORY. 


BY HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 


“Je meurs sans voir V'aurore briller sur ma patrie! 


Vous, qui la verrez, saluez-la! N’oubliez 


pas ceux qui sont tombés pendant lu nuit!”—Nott ME TaNnGeRr. 


AFTER more than three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule and of 
Christianity the natives of the 
Philippines, true to the nature 
of the Malayan race to which 
they belong, had preserved all 
their vices, all their characteris- 
tic limitations and ineptitudes, 
intact. They knew just enough 
to be aware that they were ill 
governed ; but the philosophical 
patience, the inborn fatalism 
of their breed, asserted itself, 
and caused them, melancholy 
and unresisting, to endure the 
patently unendurable. Their 
superstitions, their inertia, their 
want of continuity of purpose, 
their inability to combine, their 
feebleness of resolve, held them 
spellbound, while their lack of 
education made them pathet- 
ically inarticulate. Now and 
again, maddened by a sense of 
gross injustice, some of them 
rose in abortive rebellion against 
their Spanish masters, display- 
ing, ere the heavy hand of 
the white men fell upon and 
crushed them, all the savage 
inconsequence of the dmok- 
runner and the stupid wan- 
tonness of an angry child. 
Yet from the helpless mass of 
this people—-impotent, suffer- 
ing, and dumb—on a sudden 


there emerged a man who not 
only could see through their 
eyes, feel with and for them, 
suffer every pang that wrung 
their hearts, but who also was 
gifted with a voice wherewith to 
speak in such fashion that men 
should not chose but hear him. 

This man, José Rizal, the 
son of full-blooded Filipino 
parents, was born at Calamba 
on the island of Luzon in 
1861. His parents were able 
to afford the boy an educa- 
tion altogether superior to that 
which fell usually to the lot 
of a Filipino; but though thus 
far fate favoured him, it was 
his own gifts and no mere 
fortuitous circumstances that 
made him stand forth, con- 
spicuous and alone, as the one 
Malayan who has ever dis- 
played commanding ability. 
Standing thus isolated, this 
brown man with the sensitive 
brown man’s heart, yet with 
the logical mind and power of 
utterance that belong to the 
European, it must be confessed 
that he is to be regarded as a 
“freak ”’—an abnormal devel- 
opment in no sense typical of 
his people; but through all, 
and in spite of all, José Rizal 
was a Filipino of the Filipinos, 
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differing from his fellows only 
in that he possessed the intel- 
lect to formulate and the en- 
ergy to voice their inarticulate 
thoughts. 

José was educated in Manila 
by the Jesuits; and since all 
schoolboys are partisans, and 
love is ever fringed with hate, 
it may be supposed that he im- 
bibed from his early teachers 
something of the hostility to- 
wards the monastic orders of 
which he subsequently made 
so uncompromising a display. 
Compared with the Friars the 
Jesuits were late-comers in 
the Philippines, and a far 
from edifying rivalry subsisted 
between the two classes of 
priests. The former, however, 
triumphed; and at one time 
the Jesuits were actually ex- 
pelled from the islands, and 
when they were at length per- 
mitted to return it was on 


the condition that they ab- 


stained from all interference 
in local politics. With their 
ambitions thus restricted, these 
disciples of St Ignatius Loyola 
devoted themselves to learning, 
science, and education. They 
made the observatory of Manila 
a place of world-wide celebrity ; 
within certain limits they en- 
couraged knowledge, and sought 
to spread it broadcast among 
the people. Writing of them 
at a later date, Rizal mentions, 
as a proof of how woefully the 
islands lagged behind the age, 
that while in Europe the 
Jesuits ranked as reactionaries, 
they here were regarded by 
the clerical party as danger- 
ously advanced and revolution- 
ary in their aims and opinions. 

From the beginning, then, 
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José obtained the best educa- 
tion that his native land 
could afford; but in 1882, 
shortly after completing his 
twentieth year, he was sent 
to Madrid, there to study for 
the profession of medicine. 

At the Spanish capital he 
speedily distinguished himself— 
taking his degrees, as a doctor 
of medicine and as a licentiate 
of philosophy and _ literature, 
with ease and credit. These 
preliminaries accomplished, José 
travelled extensively in Europe 
—spending periods of various 
length in Paris, Berlin, Brus- 
sels, London, and Rome, mak- 
ing long tours among the lakes 
and mountains of Switzerland 
and in the historic valley of 
the Rhine. By virtue of his 
birth he was bilingual from 
infancy, speaking Spanish and 
his native Tagal as a matter 
of course. Ere ever he set 
foot in Europe he was already 
well grounded in the classics, 
and had also acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge of the 
Japanese language and liter- 
ature. At Madrid he perfected 
his acquaintance with Latin 
and Greek, and picked up a 
certain amount of Hebrew. 
After taking his degrees he 
quickly mastered French, Ger- 
man, English, and Italian. He 
feasted with insatiable appe- 
tite and delight upon the 
glorious literatures thus thrown 
open to him; and that he did 
not content himself with a 
mere smattering knowledge of 
these tongues is proved by 
the fact that the treatise on 
the Tagal language, with the 
composition of which he after- 
wards solaced his captivity, 
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was written in English — un- 
questionably the most difficult 
of the modern forms of speech 
which he had acquired. 

These things may fairly be 
regarded as respectable achieve- 
ments, more especially when it 
is remembered from a folk of 
what enfeebled stock Rizal had 
sprung; but the force of his 
character and the strength of 
his mental armoury are best 
instanced by the fact that he 
never suffered himself to be- 
come denationalised through 
long contact with men of a 
sturdier stock. Studying the 
history, the institutions, and 
the peoples of Europe with 
sympathy, understanding, and 
enthusiastic admiration, im- 
bibing with avidity modern 
ideas on matters social, politi- 
cal, and economic, daily extend- 
ing his knowledge in half-a- 
hundred different directions, 
enlarging his views and height- 
ening his ideals, he continued 
to regard all as a means to a 
definite end—the improvement 
of the sorry lot of his country- 
men in those distant islands of 
Asia. In all his wanderings 
through places great in story 
—the civic battlefields of 
Europe, where men _ have 
striven and died for liberty 
—the thought of his island 
home, and of the brown folk, 
his kindred, melancholy, igno- 
rant, and sore oppressed, was 
with him sleeping and waking. 
Perhaps in these flawless days, 
ere ever disillusionment had 
touched him, he looked out 
upon the world through the 
very sanguine eyes of youth, 
saw himself set apart as the 
future liberator of his country- 
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men, and was thrilled by the 
joy of certain victory. His 
pride was wounded by the 
complete ignorance that pre- 
vailed concerning the Philip. 
pines, but he never doubted 
that when Europe, and, above 
all, when Spain, should learn 
the things which he had to 
tell, the white nations’ innate 
love of justice would work 
the miracle of reformation for 
which he was hungering. I 
like to think of the José Rizal 
of those days, overflowing with 
hope, energy, and love of his 
kind, dreaming great dreams 
that then seemed to him so 
easy of realisation, and arming 
himself for the battle with such 
faith in the triumph which 
awaited him, and so joyful a 
confidence in his own powers. 
It is good to dwell upon the 
thought of this time, and to 
remember that even to this man 
of many sorrows the priceless 
treasure of happiness was for 
a little space vouchsafed. 

At last, after a sojourn of 
some three years in Europe, 
Rizal felt that the term of his 
probation was ended, and that 
the hour had arrived in which 
his crusade should _ begin. 
Therefore he sate him down 
and wrote a novel illustrative 
of life in the Philippines, 
which, in its original Spanish 
form, appeared in 1886. He 
called it ‘Noli Me Tangere, 
and explained the significance 
of the title in the following 
dedication :— 


“ To My Country. 

“The history of human suffering 
reveals the existence of a cancer = 
character of which is such that the 
slightest contact irritates it and causes 
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the most acute agony. On every oc- 
casion when, in the midst of modern 
civilisation, I have desired to recall 
thy dear image, either for the purpose 
of solacing myself with my memories 
of thee, or of comparing thee to other 
countries, it has ever seemed to me 
to be devoured by a hideous social 
cancer. 

“Longing for thy health, which is 
our happiness, and seeking the best 
remedies for thy sufferings, I will do 
with thee what the ancients were 
wont to do with their sick: they 
exposed them upon the steps of the 
temple, so that all who came thither 
to adore their God might suggest a 
remedy. 

“ Also I will endeavour to describe 
thy condition faithfully, without ex- 
tenuating anything: I will lift a 
corner of the veil that conceals thy 
maladies, sacrificing everything to 
truth,—even my love of thy glory, 
—but, as becomes thy son, loving 
passionately even thy vices and weak- 
nesses,” 


Such was the spirit, and such 
the object, with which José 
Rizal the Filipino set about the 
task of writing, in the white 
man’s speech, the tale to which, 
he dreamed, all Europe would 
hearken. His was indeed the 
voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, and the sound of 
his strongest note died away 
faintly in the vast empty 
spaces, or was drowned by the 
tumult of the great busy world 
—a world that is more pre- 
occupied than heartless. 

The tragedy and the pathos 
of Rizal’s own story has cast 
something of a glamour over 
his literary work, to the con- 
fusion and bedazzlement of his 
critics, He has been proclaimed 
as a genius: ‘Noli Me Tangere’ 
and its successor, ‘Il Filibus- 
tero,’ have been made the subject 
of almost hysterical praise ; and 
quite recently a writer, who is 
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usually a model of sanity and 
self-restraint, has committed 
himself to the statement that 
“the palpitating life in these 
stories can only be equalled 
in the best literature of other 
lands.” The fact is that Rizal 
was a genius, not because he 
produced works of genius, but 
because, like Tennyson’s “di- 
vinely gifted man,” he “burst 
his birth’s invidious bars” ; and 
indeed it is barely possible to 
form a completely sane estimate 
of the value of his books as 
literature, so strong is the bias 
of wonder that their author 
should have been a scion of the 
Malayan race. 

To me, after reading much 
that Rizal wrote with interest 
and sympathy, it seems that 
his novels are to be regarded, 
not as works of fiction, but as 
supremely able political pam- 
phlets. He writes well, fluently, 
with point, occasionally with 
finish; he has at his command 
a certain grim humour; but he 
lacks all power of construction, 
he can neither conceive nor 
depict a character that lives, 
as live, for instance, the charac- 
ters of Scott or Thackeray, or 
even Trollope, and, like the 
little girl in the nursery rhyme, 
his people, “when they are 
good, are very, very good, and 
when they are bad they are 
horrid.” On the other hand, 
he knows and loves the Philip- 
pines and the Filipinos; he 
describes the lives of the people 
with detail, truth, and pictur- 
esqueness ; and he has sufficient 
of skill and power to excite the 
interest of his readers in his 
impeachment of Spanish rule, 
and to quicken their sympathies 
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for the brown folk who groaned 
beneath that tyranny. 

An appreciation of the precise 
nature of this indictment is 
essential to the right under- 
standing of Rizal’s subsequent 
history. His novels represent 
the alpha and omega of his 
achievement: they were at 
once the glory and the pride 
of those who hailed him as 
their prophet, and the crown 
of his offending in the sight of 
the men who regarded him as a 
dangerous firebrand. One must 
not only examine the books 
themselves, but must recognise 
what their publication meant 
to the bulk of educated Fili- 
pinos, and to the authorities 
that governed them. And here 
judgment must be aided by 
an impartiality at once dis- 
passionate and critical, for the 
glamour which tragedy has 
cast over Rizal and all his 
ways and works has blinded 
his biographers, and has made 
of them, not sane historians, but 
fierce partisans. 

His charges divide themselves 
naturally into two categories: 
those which affect the civil 
authorities, and those which 
are levelled against the clerical 
party. With regard to the 
former, he maintained that 
the officials on the spot had 
certain vested interests which 
induced them to perpetuate 
abuses; that their power was 
such that they could easily get 
rid of a governor-general who 
sought to institute reform, and 
that as human nature is what 
it is, and as the holder of this 
office was always totally ignor- 
ant of the country and had 
paid heavily for his post, his 


most generous impulses were 
doomed to early abandonment, 
The remainder of the Span- 
ish personnel, the majority of 
whom were connected with the 
Government service, are thus 
described by Rizal in a single 
brief paragraph :— 

“The Spaniards who come to the 

Philippines are unfortunately not 
always what they should be. Con- 
tinual changes, the demoralisation of 
the governing class, favouritism, the 
low cost of passages, and the rapidity 
with which the voyage can be made, 
are the causes of all the evil; hither 
come all the broken men of Spain; if 
some of them be good the country 
quickly corrupts them.” 
All minor posts were openly 
bought and sold; every Spanish 
“‘dead-beat ”’ who chose to cast 
up on the islands claimed to 
be provided for at the expense 
of the State—that is, of the 
natives—as a matter of right; 
an official who showed syn- 
pathy with the Filipinos, as 
against his own countrymen, 
speedily fell upon troublous 
times. The cutting of the 
Suez Canal did much to 
stimulate the immigration of 
undesirable Spaniards, and 
Rizal represents a pauper of 
this description as being per- 
mitted to practise medicine 
openly, though his only quali- 
fication lay in the fact that 
he had been employed in sweep- 
ing out an infirmary. 


“¢Teave him alone,’” the authori- 
ties are represented as saying to a 
doctor who protested against this 
abuse. “‘Let him make his little pile, 
and, when he has got together six or 
seven thousand pesos, he will return 
to his own country, and live there in 
peace. How can it injure you if he 
does fool these excellent dupes ° 
Indians? Why aren’t they sharper ! 
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He is a poor devil: do not take the 
bread out of his mouth. Prove your- 
self a good Spaniard |?” 


The incident itself may or may 
not be true, but it is none the 
less typical, while the naive 
cynicism of the words which I 
have italicised neatly epitomises 
the attitude of mind of the 
Spaniards generally with re- 
gard to the subject race. 

Rizal has much to say also 
on the subject of the Guardia 
Civil. This armed police force, 
recruited from the native popula- 
tion and officered by Spaniards, 
was organised in 1867 for the 
protection of the towns and 
pueblos, and for the suppression 
of outlawry and brigandage. 
It is notorious throughout the 
East that native police require 
constant and jealous super- 
vision by Europeans of high 
character, if they are not to 
become a machine for the per- 
petration of worse abuses than 
those which they are designed 
to control. In British India 
itself, and in our other Asiatic 
possessions, our name is sold 
for a song, all too frequently, 
by the Orientals who serve us, 
in spite of the fact that ours 
is a system which imposes all 
manner of checks and counter- 
checks. In the Philippines, 
therefore, the Spanish officials 
being what they were, there 
is small room for wonder that 
the Guardia Civil speedily be- 
came a scourge to the natives 
of the islands. Their persons 
were held sacred by the 
authorities ; in the courts their 
testimony was accepted as con- 
clusive evidence of the guilt 
of those whom they accused ; 
they owed their places in the 
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ranks to favouritism or to pur- 
chase, and they used them for 
their own enrichment or for 
the satisfaction of their lawless 
desires and lusts. Their officers, 
bent upon amassing small 
fortunes for themselves, had 
no wish, even if they had 
enough of energy, to control 
their men. Accordingly it is 
said of the Guardia that their 
oppression of the people made 
more outlaws and bandits than 
ever their zeal for the public 
safety laid by the leg. Rizal 
illustrates their methods by 
showing us half-a-dozen of the 
Guardia calmly threatening to 
open fire upon a_ party of 
picnickers, since they wished 
to effect the arrest of a servant 
whom they believed to have 
taken refuge with the merry- 
makers. He tells us of an 
officer firing five chambers of 
his revolver at a native who 
had frightened his horse and 
upset him into the mud. When, 
in ‘Noli Me Tangere,’ two 
policemen visit the hut of a 
peasant woman on duty, they 
are represented as robbing her 
hen-coop as a matter of course. 
In one horrible scene in the 
same book Rizal gives us a 
picture of a number of the 
Guardia, officers as well as 
men, torturing some rioters 
whom they have captured in 
order to extort confessions 
which shall incriminate their 
associates. Some readers will 
be inclined to doubt the accu- 
racy of this latter charge, but 
alas! up to the very hour of 
the final exodus, many cruel 
practices, which seemingly are 
so dear to the Spanish heart, 
were almost openly made use 
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of in the Philippines, and were 
certainly connived at by the 
authorities. 

Rizal has further something 
to say on the subject of certain 
questionable methods whereby 
revenue was raised at the ex- 
pense of public morality. The 
Filipinos are passionately de- 
voted to cock-fighting, and the 
sport is made the occasion 
of extravagant betting. The 
Spaniards, being a people who 
have clung to their bull-rings 
in the face of the public opinion 
of Europe, can hardly be blamed 
perhaps for neglecting to inter- 
fere with the national sport of 
the Filipinos on the grounds of 
its inhumanity; but not con- 
tent with giving it passive 
countenance, the Government 
claimed a tenth on all the 
stakes, thus deriving a direct 
revenue from the vice which, 
more than aught else, it is said, 
contributed to the moral ruin 
and the material impoverish- 
ment of the native peasantry. 
Moreover, the Government of 
the Philippines organised the 
Manila State Lotteries, which 
set the best half of the Far 
East gambling furiously, in 
spite of the efforts of our own 
authorities to prevent the sale 
of tickets upon British soil. 

The Philippines, Rizal was 
never tired of declaring, were 
full three centuries behind the 
age, and for this he rightly 
blamed the governing caste. 
In those Asiatic lands which 
are administered by white men 
the rulers must ever be greatly 
in advance of the bulk of the 
commonalty, and, alas! the 
methods of the Spaniards were 
those of a people not wholly 
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emerged from barbarism. One 
fact in illustration and confirm- 
ation of this statement will 
suffice. Filipino lepers were 
not segregated, nor were they 
afforded any material medical 
assistance by the State. They 
were not suffered to live in the 
pueblos, being forced to build 
huts for themselves beyond the 
village limits ; but no provision 
was made for their support, and 
these unhappy folk roamed at 
large begging, and picking up 
such meagre doles as might be 
cast to them by the charitable. 
If in a moment of forgetfulness 
one of them broke any of the 
rules which hedged him about, 
—if he touched aught belong- 
ing to one who was whole, if 
he approached too near to his 
sound neighbours, if, maddened 
with misery and hunger, he 
stole, or committed any other 
misdemeanour,—the law pun- 
ished him without mercy, and 
that punishment was by flog- 
ging! Think of it—a leper 
flogged! Could I cite any fact 
better calculated to bring home 
to the average Englishman a 
perception of the stupid cal- 
lousness and inhumanity which, 
during the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, disfigured 
the rule of Spain in her Eastern 
colonies ? 

It was greed that in the be- 
ginning beckoned us forth into 
the new lands; but since then 
time has sped onward, and has 
brought to us purer ideals and 
higher conceptions of the end 
of the white man’s _ being. 
Wherefore nothing can be held 
to excuse the failure of the 
Spaniards to understand _ the 
fact that the presence of Euro- 
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peans in Asia, as a ruling caste, 
calls for some justification, and 
carries with it certain duties 
and responsibilities towards the 
subject peoples. A generous 
recognition of this principle, 
and an altruistic interpretation 
put upon the nature of those 
sacrifices which such recogni- 
tion entails, are the only sure 
base upon which the rule of the 
alien in Asia can securely rest : 
when a government and its 
servants become blinded to this 
great truth, their downfall can- 
not be long delayed. 

But in the eyes of Rizal, and 
of many others, though the 
civil administration was rotten 
to the core, it was the clerical 
party which did more than 
aught else to shore up an out- 
worn system, to perpetuate 
abuses, and to retard reform. 
It must be remembered that 
the conquest of the islands was 


effected, not by the Spanish 
knights who followed Legaspi 
to Luzon, but by the dauntless 
friars—each one of whom, the 
saying went, was worth a bat- 
talion to Spain—who laboured 
strenuously, giving and taking 


hard knocks with the best 
when such things were going, 
but conquering for the most 
part by the sheer force of their 
exalted faith, their large 
charity, their quenchless en- 
thusiasm, and their splendid 
self-forgetfulness. Theirs is a 
glowing page in the stirring 
history of missionary endeav- 
our, and very romantic are the 
figures of these lonely men 
wrestling bravely in the wil- 
derness against all the forces 
of Apollyon, and claiming a 
sure victory in the name of the 
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Master they served so faith- 
fully. But, alas! time works 
with bitter irony, and while the 
centuries rolled onward, and 
the world advanced, the friars 
of the Philippines, whose fore- 
runners of old had kindled the 
torch of learning in a land 
of darkest ignorance, not only 
failed to keep step with their 
age, but lost also the very 
characteristics which had made 
so glorious those heroes of an 
earlier time. Once in this raw 
wilderness they had been the 
champions of new things, the 
elevators of a barbarous people, 
the heralds of an ampler day ; 
now they had become haters 
of all innovation, reactionaries 
who threw themselves fiercely 
at progress’s Juggernaut-car, 
and strove to clog its mighty 
wheels. Once, poor, friendless, 
and alone, the friars had gone 
forth into a wild land, there to 
wage a great fight for Christ’s 
sake ; now, wealth, permanency 
of appointment, and a ubiq- 
uitous representation through- 
out the country in the person 
of the parish priests, had grad- 
ually transformed the clerical 
party into a political force 
which nothing could withstand. 
In the beginning the influence 
of the friars with Spaniard and 
Filipino alike had been due to 
their utter unselfishness, and 
had been used by them for the 
good of the community alone ; 
but imperceptibly and by slow 
degrees the civil and religious 
administration of the Philip- 
pines had become not so 
much welded into one as in- 
extricably entangled, and the 
clerical party, wedded by train- 
ing and tradition to the old 
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order of things, had learned to 
regard all agitation for reform 
as an assault directed, not 
against a mere mundane polit- 
ical system, but against the 
Church of God herself. 

It is easy enough to scoff at 
a pretension so preposterous, 
but try for a moment to look 
at the matter from the point 
of view of the clerics. Since 
things political and religious in 
the Philippines had come now 
to owe their vitality to the 
same force, and were so closely 
identified the one with the 
other, it meeded a man of 
unusually clear vision and 
impartial cast of mind to 
differentiate between them. 


‘Such qualities are not com- 


monly developed by the esprit 
de corps which animates a 
regiment,—be it military or 
monastic,—and men must be 
supremely impersonal, detached, 
and altruistic ere they can 
bring themselves to realise 
that the world will be the 
better for the elimination of 
the system for which they 
stand. It has been very gen- 
erally assumed by writers on 
the subject that the clerical 
party was here animated 
solely by ignoble motives and 
unworthy temporal ambitions. 
Admitting to the full the 
stupidity, the ineptitude, and 
the tyranny of its rule, and 
being in nowise concerned to 
defend what I regard as in- 
defensible, it yet seems to me 
that the action of the clerics 
in supporting the rotten 
Spanish administration, and 
fighting for it to the last, 
is capable of an explanation 
somewhat less discreditable 


than that commonly accepted, 
when once the extent to which 
the religious question had be- 
come interwoven with those 
raised by political issues is 
appreciated. 

Briefly, the attitude of the 
ecclesiastics was this. They re- 
garded the Filipinos as an in- 
ferior people, easily seduced by 
the devil (as in sober truth are 
all Malayan folk) — “ brethren 
of the water-buffalo,” as a monk 
once called them, who must 
have their lives ordered care- 
fully for them in this world, 
if they would win to the eter- 
nal kingdom. Any attempt to 
overturn the civil government 
could not but materially weaken 
the spiritual power, which, alas! 
had come to beits very marrow. 
Therefore all reformers were, of 
necessity, ‘‘irreligious.” The 
priests saw that if “the brother 
of the water-buffalo” were fed 
with the gram of learning he 
was apt to wax “beany,” and 
to kick, instead of humbly bow- 
ing his neck to the yoke as a 
beast of burden should do. 
Wherefore, as the schools were 
in their hands, every precaution 
was taken to withhold too 
liberal a supply of the heating 
food. And the pity and the 
irony of it all lay in the fact 
that these men were the suc- 
cessors of those very friars who 
had done such magnificent 
work in the islands in ancient 
times, who had been at once 
the apostles of learning and the 
champions of the native races! 
Cry out against the hideous 
wrong-headedness of it all, an 
you will; mourn over the 
miserable limitations of human 
agents, whose perverse Il 
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genuity is capable of convert- 
ing the most splendid enter- 
prises into failures so woeful ; 
but do not deny to these un- 
happy men the sorry excuse of 
sincerity for all the evil that 
they wrought! 

The clerical party, then, 
having been placed, more by 
circumstances than by indi- 
vidual design, in a_ position 
radically false, and failing 
utterly to understand that 
such was the case, it followed 
that little by little they sought 
to exercise in temporal affairs 
that unquestioned authority 
which Roman Catholics regard 
as vested in the priestly office 
in matters relating to faith or 
morals. In so doing they were 
patently exceeding their powers 
and courting rebuffs, while their 
action in branding the wide- 
spread discontent excited by an 
oppressive civil administration 
as “irreligious,” inflicted a ter- 
rible injury upon the very 
Church which it was their 
desire to serve. 

There were other issues also 
concerning which the clerical 
party came into acute conflict 
with the Filipinos. In the 
course of centuries, by pur- 
chase, gift, and legacy, many of 
the richest lands had passed 
into the possession of the suc- 
cessors of the empty - handed 
friars, so that in a huge num- 
ber of parishes the monastic 
orders were the principal land- 
lords. Now, as every Govern- 
ment servant knows, it is far 
More easy to be grasping and 
hard of heart on behalf of an 
impersonal corporation than it 
‘8 In matters where one’s own 
Individual interests are alone 
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at stake; and accordingly the 
Church speedily earned, and 
deserved, the reputation of 
being a merciless landlord. 
The peasants grew to regard 
the rents paid for Church lands 
as a cruel tax—one of the many 
exacted by the civil administra- 
tion, by whose aid it was fre- 
quently collected from recal- 
citrant tenants. On the other 
hand, the clerical party looked 
upon their wealth as a neces- 
sary weapon in the struggle 
which was pending with the 
“irreligious”” advocates of 
political reform, and no man 
among them seems to have 
been sufficiently far-seeing to 
recognise that the splendid 
edifice, which the self - sacri- 
ficing friars of old had builded 
upon the affections of the people, 
must totter to its fall now that 
it had been transformed into a 
crushing burden that ground 
the natives into an abject 
poverty. And indeed the want 
of foresight —the lack of all 
right understanding of the es- 
sential elements of the problem 
with which the changing years 
had confronted them — was 
fatally mischievous to _ the 
cause which the clerical party 
had at heart. “You cannot 
serve God and Mammon!”— 
but in the Philippines the 
things that were God’s and 
the things that were of Mam- 
mon had been suffered to get 
bewilderingly inter-ravelled, and 
the priests were now engaged 
in the futile task of trying to 
do that which Christ Himself 
had declared to be for ever 
impossible. 

The intellectual condition of 
the natives can be better im- 
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agined than described. In the 
schools they were made to 
learn whole volumes by heart, 
of which, since they were written 
in Spanish, they did not under- 
stand a single word. The rod, 
Rizal assures us, was regarded 
as by far the most efficient 
instrument of education by the 
parents, who declined to send 
their children to school unless 
they were frequently and 
soundly flogged. The ignor- 
ance of the clergy themselves 
was also scandalous, and this 
fact need hardly be insisted 
upon, else surely it would have 
been appreciated that a system 
which, in its time, had been an 
immense advance upon no edu- 
cation at all, was hopelessly 
inadequate and inefficient at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 
In one of his novels Rizal speaks 
with bitter derision of the 
“little plays,” acted in the con- 
ventos on certain feast-days, as 
the most violent concessions to 
the spirit of modern enlighten- 
ment which the friars could 
bring themselves to make. But 
the cutting of the Suez Canal, 
which had opened the door to 
so many worthless Spaniards, 
and had ended the long isola- 
tion of the islands, enabled a 
few Filipinos to seek a proper 
education in Europe, and every 
one of these returned to raise 
wrathful cries of protest against 
the bondage of benighted ignor- 
ance in which his country- 
men were held. And thus the 
natives were made conscious of 
yet another grievance against 
the clerical party. 

But, as a whole, the Fili- 
pinos were dumb—pathetically 
dumb. The press was ruth- 


lessly muzzled, the fiscal re- 
vising, deleting, and inserting 
with merciless censorship ; the 
people were superstitious and 
ignorant beyond belief; they 
had degraded Christianity into 
a pantheistic idolatry, and their 
religious creed had no sort of 
influence upon their conduct. 
They were inert, sullen, re- 
sentful, but cowed; they were 
in abject dread of laying them- 
selves open to the accusation of 
disaffection towards the Govern- 
ment which they hated ; they 
were afraid to possess books, 
since such things were suspect, 
and they made haste to burn 
their libraries at the first whis- 
per of danger. All this Rizal 
brings out strongly in his novels. 
He observes his kindred with a 
pitying eye and marks their 
misery and their discontent. 
He shows them to us wasting 
their substance upon childish 
fétes and reckless gambling, 
seeking in such sorry distrac- 
tions the forgetfulness that they 
may not find. But he sees, or 
pretends to see, that the hour 
of awakening is near at hand. 


“ Without liberty there is no light!” 
he cried. ‘You say you know little 
of your country, and I believe it. 
You do not see the struggle that Is 
imminent, you do not see the storm- 
clouds on the horizon; the battle 
has already begun in the sphere of 
ideas, whence it will descend into an 
arena that shall be stained with 
blood ! ; 

“Do you not see how all things 
awake? The slumber has endure 
for centuries, but one day the thun- 
derbolt will fall, and the bolt, instead 
of destroying, will be the herald of 
life? It is for this that new ten- 
dencies awake in our minds, it is for 
this that those tendencies, separate 
to-day, will unite under God's guid- 
ance. God has not failed other 
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peoples. He will not fail us. His 
cause is the cause of liberty !” 


A fine mixture of metaphors 
certainly, such as, in spite of 
Hamlet’s famous speech, should 
hardly find a place in the “ best 
literature” of any land; but the 
meaning is clear, and it was the 
clarion note, sounded to an op- 
pressed race in passages such as 
this, which made of José Rizal 
the Filipino a prophet among 
his own people, and the hated 
foe of those who sought to still 
the popular outcry for reform. 

Of Rizal himself, and of his 
personal attitude towards re- 
ligious and political questions, 
his books supply some interest- 
ing indications. In spite of 
his long association with the 
scholars of Europe, his own 
sturdy faith in the religion 
in which he had been bred 
does not seem to have been 
shaken. While waging fierce 
war against the priests of the 
Philippines, because they stood 
for the perpetuation of the 
abuses which he hated, he none 
the less remained a Roman 
Catholic. 


“Tam a Catholic,” he writes; “I 
keep the faith of my fathers in all its 

urity ; but I do not see why I should 

w my head when I can hold it 
erect, nor why I should deliver my- 
self up to my enemies when I am able 
to fight them.” 


The superstitious practices of 
his countrymen filled him with 
a scorn which he was at no 
pains to conceal, but through- 
out his books the consolation 
Which religion alone can afford 
in the hour of trial, and of the 
elevating effects which its great 
truths have upon the mind of 
man, makes itself felt with all 
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the force of a deep sincerity. 
Moreover, he bids the Filipinos 
remember the enormous debt 
which they owe to the friars, 
who were the first to bring to 
them the light of Christianity ; 
he insists upon the fact that 
the ignorance, selfishness, and 
crimes of her agents and repre- 
sentatives are excrescences of 
human growth, and _ have 
nought to do with the Church 
herself ; but he adds that grati- 
tude for ancient obligations 
must not be suffered to blind 
the men of to-day to the evils 
which the influence of the friars 
was being exercised to sustain. 

Similarly, while inveighing 
mightily against Spanish mis- 
rule, Rizal proclaims aloud his 
loyalty to Spain. 

“Ts it, then, impossible to reconcile 
the love of one’s country with the 
love of Spain?” he asks. “I love 
my country because I owe her my 
life and my happiness, because all 
men must love their fatherland: I 
love Spain because, in spite of all, 


the Philippines owe her, and will owe 
her, their happiness and their future.” 


And in another he 
writes :— 


place 


“My greatest desire is the happi- 
ness of my country,—happiness which 
I wish her to owe to Spain, and to 
the efforts of her citizens, united to 
Spain and to one another by the 
eternal bonds of common views and 
common interests.” 


And once again, while dwelling 
on his loyalty to the mother 
country, he whispers to her a 
word of warning :— 


“The Philippines do not think 
of separating themselves from the 
mother country : they ask only for a 
little liberty, justice, and love. You 
are mistaken if, seeing all things 
dark, you think that our country is 
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desperate. It suffers ; yes, but it still 


hopes, it believes: it will not rise 
until it has quite lost patience.” 


We have now completed our 
brief examination of Rizal’s 
books—the books whereby he 
was subsequently judged by the 
men responsible for the admin- 
istration of the Philippines. 
The accuracy of his facts, though 
he wrote of necessity as a parti- 
san, has never been impugned, 
and the attitude of mind re- 
vealed by the expression of his 
opinions appears to me to bear 
witness to the extraordinary 
quality of the man _ himself. 
Come of a plastic folk, he yet 
succeeded in maintaining his 
racial identity intact amid the 
alien civilisations of Europe; 
his religion remained untouched 
by the spirit of modern scepti- 
cism ; but, more wonderful still, 
this most anomalous of Asiatics 
was at once just and essentially 
moderate. Belonging to an 
oriental people, who are passion- 
ate and impulsive, and as a rule 
can see no step between an ab- 
stract ideal and a blood-stained 
attempt to attain to it, Rizal 
persistently counselled legiti- 
mate agitation as the only line 
of action whereby the much- 
neededreforms might be secured. 
Deeply imbued with the love of 
liberty, no suggestion is to be 
found in his writings that aught 
can compensate for the horrors 
of an armed insurrection. Had 
José Rizal been the leader of 
his people after the Spanish- 
American war, his influence 
might perhaps have served to 
avert the miserable strife which 
has been a national calamity to 
his countrymen, and is as futile 
as it is insensate. 
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Yet Rizal’s O’Connell -like 


attitude found scant favour 
with the authorities in the 
Philippines. The clerical party 
caused his books to be publicly 
burned, in quite the approved 
medieval fashion, and _ their 
author was branded by them as 
a heretic and a filibustero. 

“To pass for a heretic is always 
bad,” Rizal had once written, “but 
to be known as a filibustero (7.c., one 
who by peaceful or warlike means 
attempts to alter the existing order 
of things) is still worse. It were 
better far to have upon one’s con- 
science the murder of three tax- 
gatherers, every one of whom pos- 
sessed the rare knowledge of how to 
read and write !” 


As we shall see, the sequel 
proved that he had by no means 
overestimated the gravity of the 
situation. 

The publication of ‘Noli Me 
Tangere’ had left Europe cold 
—that great unwieldly entity 
is not lightly to be heated into 
a ferment of excitement; but 
in spite of all precautions, the 
book was widely read in the 
Philippines. When Rizal re- 
turned to Manila in 1887, he 
was greeted as a popular hero. 
The prudently inclined gave 
him a wide berth ; the reckless, 
youthful, and advanced sections 
of the community hailed him 
with enthusiasm as their natural 
leader; the Government re 
garded him as a dangerous re- 
volutionary ; while the clerical 
party, viewing him as the iIn- 
carnation of the unspeakable 
turpitude of the native popula- 
tion, believed that the devil had 
entered into possession of this 
“brother of the water-buffalo 
for the purpose of doing battle 
with the Church of God. Very 
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soon, therefore, though Rizal 
seems never to have abandoned 
his attitude of moderation, he 
found it prudent to seek safety 
in flight. 

In February 1888 he set sail 
for Japan, whence he proceeded 
at a leisurely pace to Europe, 
making some stay in the United 
States. He took up his resi- 
dence in London, and became 
known to a small circle of 
scholars and in the reading- 
room of the British Museum ; 
but he had left his heart behind 
him in the keeping of the brown 
men of his own breed, and a 
gnawing nostalgia made him 
restless and unhappy. His 
early illusions had long ere this 
been stripped from him. He 
found himself surrounded by 
selfishness and indifferentism. 
He had fought and failed ; his 
great dream had come tonought. 
He had raised his voice fear- 
lessly, and had shouted his 
message in the ears of Europe; 
but Europe was huge, pre- 
occupied, self-absorbed, deaf to 
the cause he pleaded. On her 
horizon the woes of the land he 
loved were but a tiny speck. 
In melancholy exile he realised 
at last his own utter impotence, 
and the bitter truth that if de- 
liverance were to be wrought 
for the Filipinos it must be by 
the unaided efforts of the people 
themselves. 

But in the meantime the 
spirit of discontent and unrest, 
of which Rizal had early de- 
tected the signs, was growing 
with alarming rapidity. The 
clerics, true to their idée fixe, 
attributed it to the spread of 
“irreligion,” and, confounding 
effect with cause, believed it to 
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be in a great measure due to 
the evil influence of Rizal’s 
books. But, though disaffec- 
tion was rife, the people lacked 
the unifying instinct of nation- 
ality, without which there can 
be no combined action of an 
effective kind. In many places 
furious, ill-managed spurts of 
rebellion burst forth, only to be 
ruthlessly repressed ; for these 
outbreaks were sporadic, drew 
their inspiration from no central 
organisation, and so fizzled out 
ignominiously in bloodshed, suf- 
fering, and tears. 

One of the most serious 
revolts occurred in Calamba, 
Rizal’s native pueblo, and here 
the fire of disaffection was 
stamped out in a bloody fashion. 
José, who from afar off had 
watched events with an agony 
that was only rendered the 
more acute by the fact that his 
banishment precluded him from 
guiding his countrymen upon 
wiser lines, was unable any 
longer to remain at a distance 
from the Philippines. Know- 
ing himself for a marked man, 
he feared to return to the 
islands unless a guarantee of 
safety were forthcoming from 
the Spanish authorities, but he 
took up his residence in Hong- 
kong, and thence, on December 
23, 1891, he made yet another 
attempt to aid the cause of his 
down-trodden race. On that 
date he addressed a letter, of 
which the following is a trans- - 
lated extract, to General Despu- 
jols, who at that time was in 
supreme command of the mili- 
tary forces in the Philippines :— 

“Tf your Excellency believes that 


my feeble services might be useful to 
you to point out the troubles of the 
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country, and to assist in healing the 
sore left open by the recent injustices, 
please say so, and I, trusting in your 
word of honour as a gentleman, and 
confident that you will respect my 
rights as a citizen, will immediately 
place myself at your Excellency’s 
orders. Your Excellency shall see 
and judge for yourself the loyalty of 
my conduct and the sincerity of my 
professions. If you decline my offer, 
your Excellency will know better 
than any one what it is that you are 
doing, but I shall have in the future 
the consciousness of having done all 
that I could to preserve my country 
for Spain by the bond of a solid 
policy based upon justice and a com- 
munity of interests, without ceasing 
to seek her good.” 


The note here struck is honest 
and manly—it rings true ; and, 
taken in conjunction with the 
spirit which animates Rizal’s 
writings, it will go far to con- 
vince the impartial that the 
author of this letter was not a 
mere revolutionary, bent upon 
casting off the yoke of Spain, 
nor yet a selfish politician who 
exploited his country’s sorrows 
to serve the end of a paltry 
personal ambition. 

It is easily conceivable, how- 
ever, that the Spanish authori- 
ties may have remained uncon- 
vinced of Rizal’s bond fides, and 
for this an intimate knowledge 
of the native character supplies 
some excuse. Quite recently, 
since the occupation of the 
islands by the United States, 
the American officials discov- 
ered to their bewilderment that 
certain Filipinos, in whom they 
had reposed confidence, and 
whom they had appointed to 
various important executive 
posts under the new régime, 
were all the time holding simi- 
lar offices under the rebel 
“Government,” and forming a 


part of its secret administrative 
machinery. Also it is on record 
that many of these gentry 
seemingly evinced an equal in- 
terest and zeal in the perform- 
ance of their curiously incon- 
gruous sets of duties! A people, 
some of whose members are 
capable of playing a political 
farce of ‘ Box and Cox” after 
such a fashion as this, and with 
a success and _secretiveness 
that long defied detection, can- 
not reasonably complain if col- 
lectively they be regarded with 
distrust; but the Spaniards 
ought to have had sufficient 
of discrimination to perceive 
that Rizal was hardly an or- 
dinary specimen of his race. 
The fact is that throughout, 
in all their dealings with him, 
the Spanish authorities could 
not divest themselves of the 
memory that the man was an 
“Indian’’—a creature of a 
lesser breed—human, it is true, 
yet far nearer akin, in their 
estimation, to the beasts that 
perish than to the full-blooded 
white man. Viewed in this 
light, his offer of assistance was 
itself an insolence, and any 
treatment that might be meted 
out to him was good enough 
for such as he. 

Accordingly, to the lasting 
disgrace of himself and of the 
civil and clerical authorities 
who countenanced his action, 
General Despujols deliberately 
set a trap for the hated filibus- 
tero. He accepted Rizal's offer 
with apparent gratitude, urged 
him to return to the Philip- 
pines as speedily as possible, 
and gave him freely all the 
guarantees for which he asked. 
Relying on these pledges, and 
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turning a deaf ear to the re- 
monstrances and entreaties of 
his friends, Rizal set sail for 
Manila in July 1892, elated by 
the belief that a serious attempt 
to right the wrongs of his 
countrymen was at last to be 
made. A few days after his 
arrival he was arrested on the 
old charge of being the author 
of seditious literature, and was 
forthwith banished to the 
island of Mindanao, there to 
remain incarcerated during the 
pleasure of the Government. 
What further need have we 
of witnesses? No accusation 
against the Spaniards which 
is to be found in any of Rizal’s 
books equals for atrocity the 
treachery and injustice of which 
the authorities were guilty in 
thus dealing with their author. 

But here again the greatness 
of the man’s character, and it 
may be something of the innate 
patience of the Oriental, came 
tohis aid. At the age of one- 
and-thirty he found himself 
helpless in the hands of relent- 
less enemies, a victim of their 
perfidy, and in a fair way to 
spend the remainder of his days 
in dreary bondage. Yet his 
own troubles touched him less 
nearly than did those of his 
countrymen. He did not whine 
or rave; he raised no passionate 
outery of protest; he did not 
even abandon the attitude of 
moderation which he had con- 
sistently assumed; only he 
sought solace in study, and 
did what in him lay to better 
the lot of the ignorant natives 
around him. 

Mindanao is mainly inhabited 
by the folk whom the Spaniards 
named “Moros” or Moors,— 
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Muhammadan Malays,—a rude 
and savage race who gave but 
a grudging allegiance to the 
foreign sway, and had never 
completely accepted the yoke 
of Spain. They knew nothing 
of Rizal, and cared not at all 
for the cause for which he 
stood; his sorrows could not 
move them; they were in- 
different to his defeat; his 
victory would not have affected 
them in the least degree. He 
was to them neither more nor 
less than an infidel stranger 
whom the tide of fate had cast 
up upon their shores, and for 
such an one they had neither 
sympathy nor liking. Yet even 
here, in surroundings so un- 
favourable, the force of Rizal’s 
remarkable personality, and 
his broad and tender love of 
his kird, won their full meed of 
recognition. After much plead- 
ing he extracted from the 
authorities at Manila permis- 
sion to practise his profession. 
Soon he had become the friend 
and counsellor of every family 
in his neighbourhood; he 
brought comfort and relief to 
the suffering ; he spared women 
in travail the needless agonies 
which are superimposed by 
ignorance; he watched beside 
the dying; he made the lives 
of those about him better, 
sweeter, cleaner, in that he 
had entered into them. Pre- 
sently the infidel and the 
stranger had become, in all 
but name, the uncrowned king 
of the land of his banishment. 
Often as he roamed those 
rugged shores, and passed on 
charitable missions from hut 
to hut, the narrowness of his 
life, the weary monotony of it 
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all, must have lain heavy upon 
his spirit, and the thought of 
the sufferings of his kindred, 
and of his own utter impotence 
to relieve them, must have set 
the vulture tearing at the great 
heart of this modern Prome- 
theus. Yet, as some touching 
verses which he wrote at this 
time bear testimony, he at least 
for a space cheated himself into 
the belief that he was not 
altogether unhappy. Even 
Mindanao was a part of the 
Philippines, and as_ such it 
was dear to him, because it 
was home. Better this bond- 
age in the islands of his an- 
cestors than liberty in an alien 
land, he cries, the Malayan 
within him echoing, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, the proverb 
of his race: “Though it rain 
gold in a strange land, and 
though it rain hailstones in 
our own country, nevertheless 
is our own the better place!” 

Nor was he altogether for- 
gotten in his exile by those 
whom he had hoped to serve, 
for the island speedily became 
a Mecca whither, on the pre- 
text of consulting the ablest 
doctor in the archipelago, 
many of the leaders of Fili- 
pino thought and nationality, 
and the foremost fighters in 
the army of discontent, made 
pious pilgrimage. What took 
place at all these stolen con- 
ferences no man will ever know 
with certainty, but the leader 
of a secret society, the notorious 
Katipunan, has left it on record 
that, when he visited Rizal for 
the purpose of enlisting his 
sympathies, the prisoner de- 
precated any resort to violent 
methods, and besought him to 


confine his efforts to agitation 
on constitutional lines. The 
books for which José was then 
suffering banishment give us 
every reason to believe that 
this was throughout his in- 
variable attitude, and no facts 
or documents which have yet 
been made public have tended 
to diminish the force of this 
probability. Nevertheless, the 
interest and the sympathy 
which, even in exile, Rizal was 
able to excite in the hearts of 
his compatriots, was viewed by 
the authorities with a not un- 
natural jealousy and suspicion. 

For four long years José 
Rizal dwelt in banishment, 
doing much good, whereof the 
memory still lingers, and no 
evil that has ever been made 
manifest ; but at last, in 1896, 
events occurred which seemed 
to afford him a chance of re- 
lease. A devastating epidemic 
had broken out in Cuba, and 
the Spanish Government experi- 
enced great difficulty in enlist- 
ing sufficient medical men to 
deal with the emergency. The 
duty was at once dangerous and 
unpopular, and few were found 
willing to risk their lives in the 
service of a distant brown people 
for whom they cared nothing. 
José, however, at once volun- 
teered, taking the opportunity 
to again reiterate the expression 
of his loyalty to Spain and his 
desire to serve her. His offer, 
in spite, it is said, of the angry 
opposition of the authorities at 
Manila, was accepted by the 
Home Government, and on Sep- 
tember 3 Rizal embarked for 
Barcelona on board the Isla de 
Panay. 

The clerical party watched 
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his departure with grave con- 
cern, for they had never ceased 
to attribute the disturbed state 
of the country to his evil influ- 
ence, and to clamour for his ex- 
emplary punishment. Events 
which took place while he was 
on the high seas seemed to lend 
force to their contentions, for 
the insurrection organised by 
the Katipunan broke out on the 
island of Luzon, and assumed 
more threatening proportions 
than any of its abortive prede- 
cessors. The troops sent to 
compass its suppression met 
with scant success. The Govern- 
ment found itself menaced at 
last by what looked like a really 
serious popular upheaval. The 
fact that Rizal’s release should 
have so nearly synchronised 
with the outbreak was in itself 
suspicious, and it was only 


natural that the clerical party 
should see in this new develop- 


ment the hand of their arch- 
enemy. That there were solid 
grounds for this belief appears 
tome to be in the last degree 
improbable. Apart from the 
fact that the measures which 
he had advocated had always 
been of a peaceful character, 
Rizal was not the man to seek 
escape from the Philippines at 
the very moment when an in- 
surrection of his planning was 
about to be raised. 

The Isla de Panay reached 
Barcelona on October 6, but 
the wires between Manila and 
Madrid had been busy during 
the three-and-thirty days which 
the voyage had occupied. Fate 
—which sometimes loves adram- 
atic situation—had so arranged 
matters that Rizal should find 
his old enemy, General Despu- 
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jols, acting as governor of Bar- 
celona. Before this worthy the 
Filipino patriot was promptly 
haled, and, after an interview 
which lasted for some hours, 
Rizal was carried on board the 
s.s. Colon as a prisoner, and the 
return journey to Manila was 
begun. On November 13 the 
capital of the Philippines was 
reached, and Rizal was at once 
placed upon his trial on the 
charge of complicity in the 
recent rebellion. 

How far a case, such as would 
satisfy the exacting demands 
of British justice, was made 
out for the prosecution, cannot 
now be definitely known. There 
are stories current of incrimin- 
ating documents concealed in 
Rizal’s trunks by his political 
enemies, and other accusations 
no less wild have been made 
against his judges. To none of 
these things, however, am I 
disposed to attach much import- 
ance. By the Spanish law the 
burden of proof is made to lie 
with the prisoner: he is held to 
be guilty until he has proved 
his innocence. Moreover, Rizal’s 
writings were notorious; his 
judges were the representatives 
of that executive which his 
opinions had outraged; the 
clerical party sincerely believed 
him to be the sworn enemy of 
religion; and the outcry against 
Spanish misrule which this 
despised “ Indian” had had the 
audacity to make had brought 
to life the bitter racial animos- 
ities which are only felt in their 
full intensity by white men to 
folk of a darker colour. In 
circumstances such as_ these 
what scope was there for ab- 
stract justice? When once 
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bustero, was arraigned on a 
capital count before a bench of 
Spaniards in the Philippines, it 
was quite plain that his days 
were numbered. 

The Lunetta at Manila is the 
principal rendezvous of the fash- 
ionable world of the islands. 
Here, during the brief hours of 
coolness, all the town assembles 
to drive, and stroll, and loaf, 
and flirt, and take its pleasure 
in social intercourse; and here, 
in Spanish times, criminals 
were publicly executed pour 
encourager les autres. It was 
on the Lunetta, therefore, that, 
on December 30, 1896, José 
Rizal—patriot, statesman, and 
martyr, or rebel, atheist, and 
filibustero (for it was thus that 
the opposing parties respect- 
ively named him)—was led forth 
to meet his death. 

It was early morning, and 


the bright sunshine of the trop- 
ics streamed down upon the 
open space, casting hard fan- 
tastic shadows, and drenching 
with its splendour two crowds 


of sightseers. The one was 
composed of Filipinos, cowed, 
melancholy, sullen, gazing 
through hopeless eyes at thefinal 
scene in the life of their great 
countryman—the man who had 
dared to champion their cause, 
and to tell the world the story 
of their miseries ; the other was 
blithe of air, gay with the uni- 
forms of officers and the bright 
dresses of Spanish ladies, the 
men jesting and laughing, the 
women shamelessly applauding 
with waving handkerchiefs and 
clapping palms, all alike tri- 
umphing openly in the death 
of the hated “Indian,” the 
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“brother of the water-buffalo,” 
whose insolence had wounded 
their pride. 

By special instructions — 
which were surely a refinement 
of cruelty—the men of the 
firing-party were drawn from a 
Filipino corps, instead of from 
a Spanish regiment as was the 
usual custom; and thus, at the 
hands of his own people,—the 
people he had loved so well, 
and had so vainly tried to 
serve, — José Rizal met his 
death, and passed onward to 
the judgment-seat that cannot 
err. 


Turning away, sick at heart 
from the contemplation of this 
bitter tragedy, it is with a thrill 
of almost vindictive satisfaction 
that one remembers that less 
than eighteen months later the 
Lunetta echoed once more to 
the sound of a mightier fusilade 
—the roar of the great guns 
with which the battle of Manila 
Bay was fought and won. 
That morning’s tumult sounded 
the death-knell of Spanish mis- 
rule, and caused the destinies 
of the Filipinos (a people who, 
from their very nature, be it 
remembered, are incapable of 
autonomy) to pass into the 
hands of men of the sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon stock. 

What better guarantee for 
eventual liberty could man 
desire? And if in the moment 
of his last supreme agony the 
power to probe the future had 
been vouchsafed to José Rizal, 
would he not have died happy 
in the knowledge that the land 
he loved so dearly was very 8000 
to be transferred into such safe 
keeping ? 
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BORDER LIFE IN MONTENEGRO. 


RUMOURS. 


It is just a year ago that 
I last visited a certain little 
town named Andrijevica, and 
was subjected to much disap- 
pointment. The rumours which 
met me by the way to-day were 
certainly encouraging, but then 
things have a knack of blowing 
over and settling down in an 
amazingly short time on the 
Montenegrin borders. 

However, I have come to 
stay until “something hap- 
pens,” a statement which calls 
forth great enthusiasm, for, 
within five minutes of my ar- 
rival, the room which has been 
placed at my disposal at the 
local baker’s has filled with old 
acquaintances. There is Milos, 
the herculean son of the Voi- 
voda, strong as a bull, yet as 
ticklish as a young maiden,— 
a failing which it is useful to 
know when he gets playful 
and will wrestle; the veteran 
Corporal Slavo, who went with 
us last year to Velika when 
we were surrounded by an ex- 
cited mob of Albanians on the 
way, and who afterwards pre- 
sented me with his pistol, a 
family heirloom; and smart 
young Marko, likewise a cor- 
poral, but half his comrade’s 
age and of a boisterous dis- 
position. He is very quiet and 
sedate to-day, yet I remember 
the last time we met—he and I 
had danced together, the quaint 
leaping dance of the Monte- 
negrins. How the worthy bor- 
derers had laughed and ap- 


plauded, and he had to be with 
difficulty restrained from firing 
his revolver into the ceiling of 
the very room in which we are 
now formally seated in a ring, 
with tobacco-tins and minia- 
ture bottles of raki gravely 
circulating. 

There are others, too, the 
young Kapetan and mayor of 
the town, the Voivoda’s or- 
derly, the “human telegraph,” 
and the postmaster, of whom 
more anon, for I catch sight 
of the Voivoda himself walking 
down the street with his ad- 
jutant. A minute later and 
we are shaking each other 
effusively by the hand, and 
I am led to a han, for they 
are convivial souls in Andri- 
jevica, and the raki the best 
in the land. At the Voivoda’s 
right hand I am _ lovingly 
pressed into a chair, and the 
table before us is loaded with 
glasses, for the guests are 
many. I heave a sigh of con- 
tentment, for of all the border 
clans the Vassovié are the most 
sporting, splendid men, one and 
all. High and difficult passes 
cut them off from the rest of 
Montenegro, and the hawk- 
nosed Voivoda at my side is 
invested with nearly autocratic 
powers. He wields them well 
and judiciously, and how often 
by tactful diplomacy he has 
averted the invasion of his 
country by enormous hordes of 
savage Albanians, he alone can 
tell. In a sense he holds one of 
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the most responsible posts in 
the Balkans, if not in Europe. 
Who can foretell the con- 
sequences should an army of 
Albanians overrun north-eastern 
Montenegro? and more than 
once it has been but a touch 
and go. 

With a merry twinkle in his 
keen grey eyes, he lifts his 
glass. ‘Thou hast no business 
to be here just now,” he says 
gravely, “but I bid thee wel- 
come all the same.” 

“Then I shall see something,” 
I begin ; but he cuts me short. 

“We do not speak of it,” he 
says still more gravely, but his 
eyes twinkle the more. “To- 
morrow we confer with the 
Turkish governor on the fron- 
tier, and perhaps further blood- 
shed will be avoided.” 

“Thou art too official, 
Gospodin Voivoda,” I say, 
and we all laugh and clink 
glasses. But the Kommandir 
and right-hand man of the 
Voivoda takes pity upon me. 
He is a soldier pure and simple, 
and he draws me on one side. 

“Thou didst promise me last 
year,” I say. 

“T have not forgotten. Thou 
shalt come with my battalion, 
for we shall have more fighting ; 
that I promise thee if thou hast 
patience and a little time.” 

“To-morrow, though, is a 
conference,” I murmur. 

“Mere talk,” rejoins Lazo, 
the Kommandir (commanding 
officer of a battalion). “It is 
not against the Turks that we 
fight officially, but against the 
Albanians. We have grass to 
mow on the borders on our 
land, and this the Turks will 
not allow. They say the land 


is theirs, but it is not so, and 
we shall mow the hay. It is 
ready waiting for the scythe.” 

He speaks this last sentence 
grimly, pausing suggestively 
before he proceeds. “For days 
a Commission was here striving 
to settle this question in peace. 
But thou knowest the Turk— 
words, nothing but words; and 
while even the Turkish officials 
were with ours, the Albanians 
came down and fought. Too 
much talk is not good, and our 
patience is exhausted. We, the 
men of Vassovié, will be put off 
no longer from that which is 
ours.” 

“Quite right, Kommandir,” 
I answer; “the sooner the 
better.” And_ the - slender, 
grey-haired officer— grey not 
from age, for he cannot be 
more than thirty-five, but 
perhaps from countless border- 
fights —shakes himself and 
laughs. 

“But will the Voivoda let me 
go with ye?” I ask suddenly. 

“Ask nothing and go; we 
do not speak of these things,” 
he repeats, winking. 

Evening is coming on apace, 
and the scene is very peaceful. 
Men walk up and down the 
only street slowly in twos and 
threes. At the doors of the 
little houses women congregate 
and gossip, Now a man 
swings along, rifle slung from 
shoulder, saluting smartly as 
he passes our table—he is from 
the mountains which surround 
the town as a wall. A horse 
clatters loudly up the steep 
path from the river, where his 
rider has been watering it, sit- 
ting bare-backed and riding 
like a cowboy. Our glasses 
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clink, are emptied, and refilled 
instantaneously by the atten- 
tive host. Jokes, laughter, 
and toasts follow in confused 
succession, but not a word of 
war or of fighting,—beyond a 
jest at my expense,—for such 
topics are of too little interest. 

It is very pleasant, and I 
feel as if I were in the midst of 
old and dear friends. Then the 
moon rises slowly over the ridge 
before us, and still we sit on, 
chatting of many things. Half- 
a-dozen Albanians stride past, 
likewise with rifle, bandolier, 
and revolver, taking a short 
cut across Montenegrin terri- 
tory. It is characteristic of 
the Montenegrin that he lets 
the Albanian come and go as 
he pleases, opens his markets 
‘to him, does not require him to 
yield up his arms at the border, 
nor refuses him permission to 
travel in safety, even with a 
border feud in certain proximity. 
This is all the more remarkable 
when the Montenegrin would 
be shot down within half an 
hour of crossing the frontier. 

For fun I put the question 
why they allow their enemies 
to come thus armed into their 
country. 


CONCERNING A 


The day promises to be hot. 
Even at this early hour the sun 
is making his presence felt in a 


decided manner. It is Sunday, 
and the women of Andrijevica, 
justly famed for their beauty, 
are looking prettier than ever 
In their best clothes. 

I am just finishing my toilet, 
which would have been embar- 
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“Are we cowards?” 
the scornful answer. 

“But is it politic to show 
perhaps thy weakness?” 

“Vassovié can put ten bat- 
talions in the field, and at a 
moment’s notice,” says my 
neighbour, “besides another 
twelve from the mountains 
round Berani. This _ they 
know; what need have we for 
secrecy ?” 

“To-morrow I leave at seven 
o'clock,” says the Voivoda 
rising. The Kommandir winks 
at me. 

“T shall be ready myself, for 
I contemplate riding towards 
the frontier,” I answer. 

The Voivoda smiles as he 
wishes me good night. “Then 
thou must go well armed,” he 
says, “for our borders now are 
dangerous.” 

We part with much laughter. 

“Thy supper will be spoilt,” 
says Stefan, my servant. 

“What hast thou been doing 
this last hour?” I ask him 
as we walk across the broad 
street. He is in an unwontedly 
jovial humour. 

“T have cleaned and oiled 
our rifles, Gospodin,”’ he 
answers. 


comes 


CONFERENCE. 


rassing to a stranger unused to 
the local ideas of privacy ; for 
since Stefan threw back the 
shutters to intimate that it was 
time to rise, I have been watched 
by frankly curious faces. Of 
the four walls but one is blank, 
two face on the street, and the 
third is pierced by a window 
into the bakery, and by a glass 
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door. The men I did not mind; 
but when my host fetched his 
pretty wife to see me manipulate 
my tooth-brush, I felt that mod- 
ern civilisation has its advant- 
ages. I expostulated with 
Stefan, who looked surprised, 
but chased away the men and 
boys. 

“The women do not matter,” 
he said, and disappeared to 
water the horses. The adjutant, 
more carefully attired than 
usual, beckons to me as I emerge 
upon the street. 

“All ready?” he inquires 
briskly. ‘“ We start in half an 
hour. Thy health, and may we 
have luck together.” 

A man has appeared with a 
tray, and the officer has helped 
himself to a glass of slivovic, 
tossing it off to his last remark. 
When the horses arrive I see 
the adjutant placing a formid- 
able-looking bottle in his saddle- 
bag. 

“ Ammunition,” he calls to 
me, patting it affectionately. 
Then comes the Voivoda, re- 
splendent in his surcoat of 
creamy white and gold-slinged 
sword. We mount, and a few 
seconds later are clattering 
noisily out of Andrijevica, 
slumbering like a good-natured 
war-dog in the warm sunshine, 
past the little church, which 
should see us there to-day were 
it not for pressing business 
elsewhere. The pop (priest) is 
there, and waves us a God- 
speed, and a handsome bearded 
man hurriedly greets me, for 
we are old friends —the in- 
signia on his cap proclaims 
that he is a kapetan, his beard 
and long hair a priest. Then 
down the steep bank to the 
river Lim, hurrying with all 
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speed to the mighty, far-away 
Danube. We splash through 
pools, taking short cuts across 
the shallow winding stream, 
our dismounted escort trotting 
nimbly ahead, and_ keeping 
there in spite of détours. 

Thus we clatter, splash, and 
jostle till the path climbs again 
the high bank and between the 
lofty hills enclosing us in 4 
deep ravine, through shady 
damson-orchards (slivo), among 
fields of maize and vineyards, 
till the ravine shows signs of 
opening on to a great plain. 

We are already skirting the 
frontier. The hills across the 
Lim are Albania, and a lonely 
tower on the last spur is a 
blockhouse of the Turks. 

“How delightfully quiet and 
peaceful!” I remark to the 
adjutant. He smiles grimly. 

“Three weeks ago it looked 
different,” he answers, waving 
his hand towards the opposite 
bank of hills. “A few hundred 
Arnauts were firing then into 
this valley. Our men were up 
here to the left, and soon thou 
wilt see what we did as a hint 
to the Turks that they should 
keep better order in their 
land.” 

A bugle rings out crisply 
and suddenly—our escort close 
in, adjusting belts and bando- — 
liers. We pass the bugler 4 
minute later, a Turkish soldier, 
standing stiffly at the atten- 
tion by the side of the path. 
Round the next bend the fer- 
tile plain of Berani unfolds be- 
fore us, and a few hundred 
yards ahead is drawn up 4 
compact little body of Turkish 
infantry. , 

“The border,” says the adju- 
tant, indicating a rude post, 
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and canters up to the Voivoda. 
A group of Turkish officers 
with little white hoods on their 
shoulders approaches us ; we 
dismount, and a tall, clever- 
looking Turk salutes the Voi- 
voda and shakes hands. I am 
presented : it is the Miralaji or 
military governor of Berani. 
His staff takes up position in 
line on the right flank of the 
guard of honour, who present 
arms, and I, following the Voi- 
voda’s example, shake hands 
with each. Then they join us, 
and we walk together towards 
an arbour. A merry little 
fellow addresses me in French, 
introducing himself as the army 
doctor, and arrived at the ar- 
bour, the Miralaji motions us to 
be seated on the divan running 
round the three sides. An 
orderly brings a low table and 
a big bottle. Cigarettes are 


presented, tiny glasses are filled 


from the aforesaid black bottle, 
and we are bidden welcome in— 
shvovic, though the Turks do 
not drink with us. 

The ragged guard of honour 
marches back to the cluster of 
tents a little distance away, 
their slovenly appearance still 
more exaggerated by the mix- 
ture of red and white fezes in 
the ranks, while a disreputable- 
looking cut-throat mounts 
guard solemnly before the ar- 
bour. Then it is that I catch 
the eye of the adjutant, and, 
following its glance, I notice a 
blackened heap of ruins. So 
that is the hint which the men 
of Vassovic gave to the Turks 
three weeks ago. It was the 
fortress ; and a wall, still stand- 
ing precariously, shows the 
loopholes. For an hour we sit 
and talk, sipping our slivovic, 
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accepting cigarettes continually 
from our attentive hosts. Not 
a word of the business on hand 
is spoken, and the conversa- 
tion is light, uninteresting, and 
formal. I am _ beginning to 
wonder how the difficult affairs 
of the border will be settled, 
when the Voivoda and Miralaji 
rise and go alone for a stroll 
towards the lonely hill which 
stands like a sentinel upon the 
plain. I see it too is crowned 
with a blockhouse. 

The conference does not last 
long, but I walk across to the 
han, which is filled with our 
escort and a crowd ‘of Monte- 
negrins. At least I take them 
to be so, for their costume is 
the same—even the Prince’s 
cipher is on their caps, and 
they are all armed; but the 
adjutant tells me they live 
across the border and are sub- 
ject to the Turks. 

“In name only,” he adds; 
“for when fighting comes, they 
help us. It is useful,” he con- 
tinues naively, “for thus are 
the Turks surrounded. They 
are all of Vassovié, and can 
muster 9000 men. They it 
was who set fire to the fort.” 

“Are not the Turks an- 
noyed?” I ask. 

The adjutant shrugs his 
shoulders expressively. “ What 
are they to do?” he queries. 
“They are not many, and we 
never commence the troubles.” 

The two chiefs return, calm 
and collected as if their talk 
had been about the crops,— 
which in a sense it has been,— 
and then a squad of soldiers 
appear with dishes. Round a 
table we squat, a huge platter 
is put before us, wooden spoons 
and napkins are placed in our 
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laps, and all fall to out of 
the common dish. Some help 
themselves with their fingers ; 
but as we have all carefully 
had our hands washed, it is 
not so unpleasant as it would 
seem. 

A few mouthfuls, and the 
platter is deftly whirled away. 
For the moment it annoys me, 
for its contents were good and 
I am hungry; but a second 
later and another dish replaces 
it. After ten minutes I re- 
cline indolently ; the remaining 
procession of courses have lost 
their interest. Ten or a dozen 
courses are served up within 
half an hour, the majority 
curious mixtures which defy 
description; but all delicate, 
well-cooked, and appetising. 
I gaze around that barren 
cluster of tents, but no sign 
can I see of a kitchen that 
could produce such a _ meal, 
which, after the frugality of 
the Montenegrin cuisine, was 
a feast fit for Lucullus. 

Coffee and cigarettes follow, 
and then our attentive Tom- 
mies bring water to wash our 
hands. I do not return to the 
arbour, for the Voivoda and 
the Turk are arguing a knotty 
legal point, but I seek the 
shade of a hut, and there lay 
me down to ruminate on my 
strange surroundings. The 
little doctor follows me, also 
three Turkish officers, and we 
recline on blankets speedily 
requisitioned from the tents. 
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Stefan, too, appears, and a 
brilliant thought strikes me. 

“Go,” I say, “to the Gos- 
podin Adjutant’s horse. In a 
saddle-bag thou wilt find ——” 

But Stefan has gone,—at 
times he is intelligent,—and 
reappears quickly with a bottle. 
The Turks shake their heads 
sadly, if not wistfully, for have 
they not watched us the whole 
morning tasting that seductive 
beverage? I fill a cup, glasses 
we have none, and present it 
to the doctor. 

“The Miralaji cannot see,” 
I say softly, “‘ and the law does 
not forbid it.” 

The doctor looks surprised. 
“You have been in Turkey,” 
he answers, and with a depre- 
catory gesture tosses it off. 

The ice is broken, and we 
spend a pleasant hour, during 
which Stefan is busily em- 
ployed. A clatter of sabres 
proclaims that the conference 
is over, and Stefan hurries off 
to the horses, bulging on one 
side. 

“T thank thee for thy visit,” 
says the Miralaji courteously. 
We bid an affectionate fare- 
well, part more warmly still 
from my late companions, 
who look fiushed, and then 
we canter past the guard of 
honour. A minute later and 
we are again on Montenegrin 
territory, and the adjutant 1s 
justly angered at finding 
thieves have been at his sad- 
dle-bags. 


DEATH. 


Laughing and singing we 
had returned to-day on our 
way from the feast on the 


frontier towards Andrijevica. 
The generous sun heightened 
the beauty of the verdant 
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hills, and it was easy to forget 
that the grim spectre of Death 
was hovering hungrily over 
those pleasant ridges. 

We had ridden for more 
than an hour carelessly and 
light-heartedly, when a group 
of serious men suddenly ap- 
peared before us, standing im- 
movably across the narrow 
path. They were evidently 
awaiting us, and the expres- 
sion on their bronzed features 
checked jest and smile alike. 
The Voivoda dismounted at the 
first word, which I, being at 
the rear, did not hear, and 
entered a hut at the side of 
the path. The men trooped in 
after him and closed the door. 

Death can make his presence 
felt, and as I waited in silence 
before that door I knew that 
he had claimed another victim, 
and slowly I too dismounted. 


I had not long to wait: the 
door opened again, and the 
burly form of the Voivoda 
pushed through. Behind him 
I saw a figure laid out upon 
the earthen floor, and then 
the adjutant beckoned me to 


enter. Cap in hand I obeyed 
his gesture, but, prepared as I 
was, my heart leapt with a 
sudden burst of anger. 

A fair-haired boy lay stiffly 
at my feet, and no second 
glance was necessary to tell 
how he had met his death. 
His young body was riddled 
with bullets, the white serge 
tight-fitting suit only showing 
too plainly where each wound 
had sapped his life-blood. A 
typical shepherd-boy, with that 
rare beauty which perfect 
health gives to her favourites, 
such as the traveller can meet 
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in hundreds on the rolling 
Montenegrin downs tending 
huge flocks of sheep,—hearing 
him sing the war-songs of his 
country, full of life and spirits, 
breaking off at intervals to 
whistle shrilly to his charge. 
And such a boy had been 
foully murdered,—it could be 
nothing else with one so young, 
—cut off perhaps in the midst 
of his song. 

“To-morrow I meet thee 
here,” I heard the Voivoda say 
to the peasant bearing the 
officer’s crossed swords upon 
his cap. “Have fifty men to 
accompany me, and send.word 
that I would speak with the 
chief of the Albanians who 
have done this deed.” 

Then were our horses 
brought, and slowly we rode 
away. Before we reached 
Andrijevica I had learnt the 
story of the foul deed. It 
was, alas! only too like many 
similar deeds that are perpe- 
trated yearly on the wild 
borders. The boy had strayed 
with his flocks too near the 
frontier, and men— Turkish 
soldiers they were—had hailed 
him roughly, telling him to 
go back. And the boy, with 
the courage of generations of 
heroes, had answered that so 
long as he was on his father’s 
land he would go back for no 
one. Then shots rang out, 
and the boy fell, hit in seven 
places by cowardly bullets ; 
Albanians came and drove 
away the flocks: such was 
the sad story which another 
shepherd-boy had brought to 
the indignant clansmen who 
had fetched the poor corpse 
away. But Death had laid 
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his icy hand on yet another 
victim. Ere we had ridden 
another hour, came a man to 
us with the report of a suicide. 
In a tiny house, nestling up 
the hillside in a cluster of 
vines, lay a woman gasping 
out her life with a self-inflicted 
revolver - bullet in her body. 
Even as we reach the house 
she has yielded up the ghost, 
maddened to the deed because 
she thought an _ incurable 
disease possessed her. 

I have written here my own 
impressions: neither death 
affected the sturdy clansmen 
one whit beyond a longing for 
a speedy revenge in the former 
case. The grisly reaper has no 
terrors for the men of Vassovié ; 
even the father of the boy was 
self-contained—nay, even proud 
that his son had shown a brave 
front to those dogs of Turks. 
They are fatalists, one and all. 
‘We must all die once, and a 
bullet is quickest, and is an 
honourable death.” So speak 
the border clansmen, and thus 
have spoken their fathers and 
their fathers’ fathers, counting 
death upon a sick-bed as un- 
worthy of a man. 

I have watched the Voivoda. 
There is a certain grimness in 
the set of his jaw, but he utters 
no word of his plans for the 
morrow. He is as good-natured 
as ever, and accepts with alac- 
rity an invitation to dine with 
me in the evening. The meal 
was as boisterous as any eaten 
by jovial, careless men, and 
when my guests depart the 
night is well advanced. 

Confused by the events of 
the day, heated by the potent 
libations, I stroll out upon the 
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moonlit street to smoke a last 
cigarette. There is such an air 
of calm and peace upon the 
scene that I pass my hand 
wonderingly over my brow. A 
youth is standing in the shadow 
of a house telling a maiden the 
old, old story. She has evi- 
dently slipped out to this 
nocturnal rendezvous by 
stealth. As I approach she 
makes as if to fly, but the 
youth stays her, and he wishes 
the Gospodin Englishman good 
night with an unaffected laugh. 

From the bed of the river I 
see a group of men, perhaps a 
dozen in all, swinging up to- 
wards the town. All have 
rifles, and their white garb 
looks ghostly in the moonshine. 
They come in silence, too, and 
swiftly. As they draw nearer 
i see that some are carrying a 
burden on their _ shoulders. 
With a little cry the girl 
hides behind the house, and 
with noiseless tread the men 
march by. The lover has joined 
me, and he doffs his cap, cross- 
ing himself mechanically. 

The burden is a dead man 
upon a stretcher. The moon 
shines down on his ghastly 
features, and shows a great 
dark patch upon the canvas. 

In utter silence the men 
stride on—we do not greet im 
that presence—and in another 
minute have turned a corner. 

“That is the second in two 
days,” says the youth; “to 
morrow we shall repay.” 

From behind the house the 
girl steals back shyly, and I 
leave them to continue ther 
sweet love-making undisturbed 
by that grim procession. Yet 
to-morrow it may be the fate 
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of the youth, who has already 
forgotten that there is a to- 
morrow. I return to the main 
street. It is quite deserted 
save for the gendarme, who is 
patrolling thoughtfully and 
slowly, rifle upon his shoulder 
and cigarette between his lips. 

“We have but a few hours’ 
sleep,” says Stefan, as he pulls 
off my boots. ‘At dawn we 
must creep out of the town 
before the Voivoda, else he 
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may stop us. A guide will 
meet us at the ford. I have 
filled thy bandolier.” 

Five minutes later and Stefan 
is snoring loudly. Sleep does 
not come so easily to me to- 
night, but when it does, I 
dream of that ghostly pro- 
cession which passes noise- 
lessly and swiftly and in 
silence, bearing in its midst 
a man with upturned face 
towards the gentle moon. 


REVENGE. 


All was still this morning at 
dawn when we stole out of 
Andrijevica. The night gen- 
darme was the only person we 
met, and he winked appreci- 
atively as we walked our horses 
down the street. Now we are 
resting beside the noisy Lim, 
our horses grazing contentedly 
on the rich grass, and Stefan 
produces from his capacious 
breeches-pocket a bottle of fresh 
milk. Our protenes munched, 
—what a godsend those biscuits 
proved at times !—we have lit 
cigarettes, and Stefan is lazily 
throwing pebbles into the 
stream. A little way up the 
hillside is a mutilated house. 
Its appearance is so weird that 
I stroll towards it. A man is 
performing very perfunctory 
ablutions before the door, wash- 
ing with a tiny ladle of water 
the heavy sleep from his eyes. 

“God protect thee!” I call, 
and he, shaking the drops from 
his face, bids me welcome. His 
house is literally cut in half as 
with a giant knife. Seeing my 
inquiring gaze, his frank face 
clouds in anger. 


‘“‘Who has done this thing?” 
I ask. 

“My brother,—God curse 
him !” answers the man gruffly. 

“Tell me,” I continue; “and 
if thou hast a cup of coffee 
ready, I will drink it.” 

The surly look vanishes for 
one of pleasure. The true 
mountaineer delights in hospi- 
tality, and he leads me into 
the half-ruined cottage, to the 
common living-room, which is 
roughly fenced with logs at its 
mutilated end. A woman rises 
to kiss my hand, and deftly 
prepares my coffee, while her 
husband helps himself to a 
pinch of tobacco from my tin. 

“Thou knowest the law that 
when a man dies his goods are 
equally divided between his 
sons?” he begins abruptly. I 
nod. “This was the house of 
my father, and when he died 
my brother and I were his sole 
inheritors. Now, my brother 
coveted this house for his own, 
but I, as the elder, have the 
right to live in it, and I did 
make him a fair offer in money 
and in cattle instead of the half 
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of the house. This he would 
not take, even though the 
kapetan adjudged the value of 
his half, and I was willing to 
pay. He is a wicked man, and 
had hated me, his own brother, 
for years. His half he would 
have and nothing else, and as 
I would not suffer him to live 
with me, he came one day 
when I was absent and cut the 
house even as thou seest it, 
burning in a huge fire that 
which was legally his.” 

“Hast thou no redress?” I 
ask. 

‘“‘ None,” he answers gloomily. 
‘It was his, and he took it, but 
some day .. .” and he pauses 
significantly. 

Iam glad when Stefan comes 
for me with the news that our 
guide has come, and that we 
should be moving. I bid fare- 
well, and go forth from the out- 


raged brother’s house with feel- 


ings of relief. The company of 
a peasant with a grievance is 
in no land to be desired. The 
guide salutes smartly, but he is 
not alone. A gendarme has ac- 
companied him. I know him— 
he is one of the Voivoda’s most 
trusted men. 

“ Art sent to bring me back?” 
I ask sharply. 

“Nay, Gospodin,” he answers, 
his face wreathed in smiles; 
“but I am sent that thou 
mayest witness all in safety and 
from a good point of vantage. 
This, though, is only for thy 
ear.” 

I mentally thank the good- 
nature of the Voivoda, and we 
start upon our journey. We 
strike obliquely across the hills, 
and in an hour we see a small 
body of men marching loosely 
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along the valley at our feet, 
There are mounted men amongst 
them, in whom I recognise the 
Voivoda and his adjutant. At 
the neck of the valley we await 
them. 

The Voivoda canters ahead 
to meet me with a cheery 
“Good morning.” He checks 
my thanks, for, as he says, it 
may only be a talk. “We are 
very few,” he remarks with a 
glance at the little body of 
men, who now halt around us, 
leaning upon their. rifles, “and 
they will be there perhaps in 
thousands.” 

“Ts it wise to face so many 
with so small a force?” I 
hazard, but the Voivoda smiles 
craftily. 

“They are enough,” he says. 
“T know each man from child- 
hood; besides, a larger force 
would only precipitate matters.” 
Again that smile steals over 
his rugged face, and I am 
perplexed. 

“May I ride with thee?” I 
ask, smothering my inquisitive- 
ness, and he nods. 

“Thou art now under my 
command,” he says laughing, 
and makes his old joke again 
of an Anglo - Montenegrin 
alliance. 

At a curt order a score of 
men detach themselves, and at 
a long swinging double dis- 
appear up the wooded slopes. 
There are but thirty men left 
with us, and these, I notice, 
glance often at their loaded 
magazines. A subdued eager- 
ness shows itself in every face, 
and I feel my heart beating 
faster as I unsling my carbine. 

We halt at the edge of 4 
wood, and at our feet stretches 
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asmall plain. Under its cover 
we dismount, and another 
glance shows me that of our 
remaining thirty men, now but 
the half are there. No orders 
are given, each man has obvi- 
ously received his instructions 
hours ago. Beyond the plain 
is a scattered forest, and with 
my field-glasses I fancy I can 
detect white-clad figures mov- 
ing restlessly amongst the trees. 
The Voivoda moves at length 
from the sheltering wood, and 
I would follow, when the gen- 
darme touches my arm. 

“Thou art to stop with me, 
Gospodin,” he says, and noticing 
my half-angered look, he adds, 
“Thou wilt see everything. 
Look ! but a dozen men go with 
the Voivoda ; the rest are here.” 

A stone projects from the 
slope, which falls away from 
the wood, and upon it stands 
the Voivoda. His orderly gives 


a long hail, which echoes across 
the valley, and then the little 


group waits in silence. An 
answer soon comes, but, un- 
practised in the art of long- 
distance talking, I can distin- 
guish no word. It is the be- 
ginning of the conference, for, 
as my guide informs me, it was 
at this place that the shepherd- 
boy was murdered. He points 
me out the blockhouse, from 
which I now see soldiers emerg- 
ing, and little by little hundreds 
of Albanians come out fearlessly 
into the open. 

It is a wonderful sight. To 
the right and left almost pre- 
cipitous mountains form a neck 
of the intervening plain, mak- 
Ing an ideal spot to combat 
a treacherous flank - attack if 
such should be planned. The 
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Voivoda uses his orderly as a 
mouthpiece, and he is answered 
by a knot of men some 500 
yards away. Nearer they do 
not come. 

“What says the Voivoda?” 
I ask impatiently. 

“He is demanding that the 
sheep be returned, and that the 
men who shot the boy should 
be given him. They answer 
that they know not who has 
stolen the sheep, the liars, and 
that the Nizams_ [Turkish 
regulars] fired, not they. It is 
not true, for we found three 
Martini bullets in the body. 
Listen ;, the Voivoda is saying 
so. Now they answer that one 
of their clan was shot three 
days ago, and it was the revenge 
for him. Ah! now they are 
insolent. They know but fifty 
men are with us, for their spies 
have watched us doubtless all 
the way.” 

“But what do they say?” 
again I demanded. 

“T am listening, Gospodin ; 
but such long talking is slow. 
Ah, but they shall repent these 
words. They answer that so 
will all Montenegrins be treated 
who graze their sheep on the 
border pasturages. See, the 
Voivoda is angry!” 

“Then we will teach ye a 
lesson,” I myself hear, and the 
Voivoda turns to retrace his 
steps. 

A puff of smoke in the dis- 
tance, and one of the Monte- 
negrins near the Voivoda falls 
heavily to the ground. He is 
picked up by his comrades, and, 
without hurrying his step, the 
Voivoda raises his hand. Rifles 
crackle all around me, and in 
another second the Voivoda has 
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reached the wood, the bullets 
chipping the branches in a 
perfect hail around him. My 
gendarme pulls me down be- 
hind a rock. Our arrange- 
ments are perfect—the fifty 
men are spread at intervals 
throughout the length of the 
wood, and the superiority of 
their magazine fire over the 
breechloaders of the Albanians 
is quickly apparent. 

*‘ Watch the Nizams,” shouts 
the gendarme. He too is firing. 

They are scuttling like rab- 
bits to their blockhouse. Three 
fall before they reach it, and as 
I hastily sweep the ground with 
my glasses, I see many figures, 
some motionless, others writhing 
on the grass. It is over in a few 
minutes, and not a soul is to be 
seen, though a rattle of rifle-fire 
comes from the opposite wood. 

“Tt is good,” says my guard, 
snapping the lock of his rifle, 
preparatory to reloading the 
magazine. “They have paid 
tenfold. Let us now go, and 
quickly. Yes, it is all finished. 
Listen, our men fire no more. 
Why should we waste good 
cartridges on trees? Come; it 
is the Voivoda’s order.” 

And hurriedly we retrace our 
steps to the horses, which 
Stefan is holding, blind rage 
upon his face that he should 
have been debarred from the 
fight. We mount and ride as 
quickly as our guide can trot, 
which is a good pace. A quar- 
ter of an hour later and we 
charge into the arms of the adju- 
tant, and to the right and left 
stand hundreds of Montenegrins. 
I looked surprised. 
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“My battalion,” laughs the 
adjutant, “in case they follow, 
which they will not do if I know 
the cowardly rascals.” 

Now, an Albanian is not 
cowardly ; but I let that pass, 
for I know the clan we have 
just fought. They are the 
Clementi, and once I spent a 
happy time in their midst—but 
that is another story. 

Then the men of the am- 
buscade double in, looking 
extremely happy, and lastly 
the Voivoda. He greets me 
with a brisk nod, and asks me 
if I am satisfied. 

“So I hope are the Al 
banians,” I say, and the answer 
calls forth a hoarse chorus of 
laughter. 

“Now let us get back to 
dinner,” remarks the Voivoda. 
“T love not such early hours as 
we have kept this morning. 
And yesterday was a_ heavy 
day for one of my years.” 

The waiting battalion salutes 
us as we pass through their 
ranks, and the adjutant bids me 
au révoir. 

“Thou didst know that the 
Albanians would only come out 
if thy party was so small?” I 
query. 

“Yes,” he answers; “thou 
seest now why we do not fear 
spies.” 

“ And the battalion followed 
us in the rear?” 

“Exactly,” answers the Voi- 
voda, lighting a cigarette. 

I ponder much on the wiles 
of the guileless Montenegrin 48 
I somewhat thoughtfully ride 
by his side. 

REGINALD WYON. 





The Border Minstrelsy. 


THE BORDER 


THE influence of ballads, both 
English and Scottish, upon our 
literature is clear enough to 
need no demonstration. Percy’s 
‘Reliques’ did as much as the 
poetry of Gray to herald the 
triumph of romance, which 
cast a glamour over the last 
years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. After these examples 
of a bolder style, the coup- 
let of Pope began to lose its 
supremacy, and not even the 
stout Toryism of Dr Johnson 
could make good its claim to 
be the only poetry worth mak- 
ing. But the Romanticism of 
Bishop Percy and Thomas 
Gray was the mere beginning 
of a movement. It did no 
more than foretell what it could 
not achieve. It killed the old 
convention without putting 
another in its place. It aspired 
to drive poetry from the study 
into the open air; it aimed to 
replace the imitation of Ovid 
by a study of nature; but the 
old prison walls were high, the 
old prison doors were stout, and 
the way of escape, though indi- 
cated, was not always easy. 
The achievement of Scott, on 
the other hand, was not ten- 
tative. He resumed in himself 
the Romantic Movement. His 
work, which gave the world 
a new literature, was uniform 
and consistent. Both by pre- 
cept and example he went back 
to the age of courage and 
adventure, which flourished be- 
fore the eighteenth century, 
and he showed himself in his 
earliest work as in his last the 
prophet of romance. ‘The Min- 
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strelsy of the Scottish Border,’ 
in truth, the first great work to 
bear upon its title-page the name 
of Walter Scott, might be taken 
as a handbook of the new gos- 
pel, the new style. In other 
words, it was the first wave of 
that Romantic Movement which 
presently overwhelmed Europe, 
and whose echo was heard not 
only upon the shores of Britain, 
but from end to end of cultured 
France and sentimental Ger- 
many. 

The ballad, however, had 
known centuries of popularity 
before the revival of Romance. 
It had already appealed both 
to the highest and the lowest 
in the court of taste. The 
poets had joined with the 
people in acclaiming the large 
style and the direct simplicity 
of our popular poetry. If it 
had not gained the formal 
recognition of scholars and 
critics, that is because the taste 
of scholars and critics is not 
always equal to their know- 
ledge. But while the poet de- 
tected the essence of his art in 
the best of the ballads, the rough 
broadsheet satisfied those un- 
tutored readers who sought 
their literature at the street- 
corner. The song of “Chevy 
Chase,” for instance, was in the 
brave old days “the favourite 
Ballad of the common People of 
England,” yet Ben Jonson de- 
clared that he would rather have 
written it than all his works. 
Nor does Sir Philip Sidney 
temper his enthusiasm in his 
‘Defence of Poesy.’ “Cer- 
tainly,” says he, ‘I must con- 
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fess my own barbarousness. I 
never heard the old song of 
‘Piercy and Douglas,’ that I 
found not my heart more moved 
than with a Trumpet; and 
yet it is sung by some blind 
Crowder with no rougher voice 
than rude Stile; which being 
so evil apparelled in the Dust 
and Cobweb of that uncivil Age, 
what would it work trimmed 
with the gorgeous Eloquence of 
Pindar?” In yet more evil 
apparel did Addison encounter 
it, for he knew but a poor 
modern version of the poem 
which moved Sidney’s heart 
more than with a trumpet. 
Nevertheless he found in this 
poor modern version “the ma- 
jestick simplicity” of the ancient 
poets, and to prove his wise 
appreciation he compared it 
passage by passage with the 
golden lines of the ‘ Atneid.’ 
In other words, he recognised 
that the ballad was a reasoned 
work of art, not the accidental 
outpouring of the natural man. 
Meanwhile, Samuel Pepys, to 
whom nothing human came 
amiss, had made that priceless 
collection of ballads which is still 
the glory of Magdalene College. 
Thus through the eighteenth 
century the popular interest in 
popular poetry grew until Percy 
published his ‘Reliques,’ and 
Ritson with more justice than 
good manners exposed the 
Bishop’s literary method. So 
that Scott’s ‘Minstrelsy’ did 
not create, it rather revived, an 
enthusiasm for the ancient bal- 
lads. But he gave them so 
bright a setting of romance, 
he enlivened them with a learn- 
ing so sympathetic, that he 
created for the world of letters, 
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and for himself especially, a new 
impulse, a new influence. 

It was Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ 
which first satisfied his curi- 
osity. From his early child- 
hood he had been an adept in 
legendary lore, and such rough 
rhymes as he could collect were 
still in secret “the Delilahs of 
his imagination,” when sud- 
denly he came upon the Bishop 
of Dromore’s collection of an- 
cient poetry, printed and anno- 
tated with all the solemnity of 
scholarship. But the story 
must be told in his own words, 
“IT remember well the spot 
where I read these volumes for 
the first time,” so he writes in 
his ‘Autobiography.’ “It was 
beneath a huge platanus-tree, 
in the ruins of what had been 
intended for an old-fashioned 
arbour. ... The summer day 
sped onward so fast, that, not- 
withstanding the sharp appetite 
of thirteen, I forgot the hour of 
dinner, was sought for with 
anxiety, and was still found 
entranced in my _ intellectual 
banquet.” The spell thus cast 
upon him endured until the 
end of his life. Henceforth the 
meanest fragment of popular 
poetry enchanted him. He be- 
gan to collect whatever legends 
and verses came to his ears; 
he wandered far afield to find 
such peasants as kept green the 
memories of their youth; and 
when he undertook to edit 
the ‘Minstrelsy of the Border,’ 
he had not a little material 
ready to his hand. Moreover, 
he had stimulated his love of 
romance by translating Bir- 
ger’s “Lenore,” and when he 
promised to find work for 
Ballantyne’s newly established 
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press, it was not strange that 
he should suggest an edition 
of ancient ballads. The work, 
which received much aid from 
Richard Heber, John Leyden, 
and others, was published in 
1802-3, and contained, as a by 
no means extravagant critic 
declared, “the elements of a 
hundred historical romances.” 

For many years this admir- 
able collection — Scott’s first 
essay in literature—has not 
been reprinted. And it is a 
pleasure to welcome Mr Hen- 
derson’s complete and scholarly 
edition! While he has pre- 
served intact Scott’s eloquent 
introductions and wise com- 
mentaries, the new editor has 
not scrupled to illustrate both 
text and commentary from the 
stores of his own erudition ; and 
such illustration is the more 
valuable, not only because 
recent research has increased 


our knowledge of ancient poetry, 
but because Scott’s ingenuousen- 
thusiasm sometimes persuaded 
him to accept modern imita- 


tions as old ballads. Moreover, 
Scott could not refrain his hand 
from the ancient text, and he 
treated his material with no 
more respect, if with far hap- 
pier results, than Percy himself. 
His aim was to combine in his 
text the best of all the versions 
known to him. But this aim 
could not be achieved without 
new words, phrases, lines, and 
even stanzas. In Mr Hender- 
son’s words, Scott “often found 
it impossible to resist the im- 
pulse to improve the phrase- 
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ology, and he hardly ever 


resisted the impulse to improve 
the rhythm or the rhyme. He 
rarely scrupled to substitute an 
archaic word or phrase—if one 
was to be had inside or outside 
ballad literature—for onemerely 
modern, especially if the modern 
one was jejune, or common- 
place, or vulgar.” Thus Mr 
Henderson, and the practice of 
Scott, which was also the prac- 
tice of Burns, needs no extenua- 
tion. A ballad is not sacred. 
By the very method of its 
transmission it is exposed to 
the chances of time and ignor- 
ance. No doubt it came from 
its maker as well finished as a 
bard’s skill could make it. Then 
by a process of attrition it be- 
came commonplace, or even 
trivial. The difficult or rare 
words, which gave a colour to 
its diction, were rejected by an 
ill-educated ear, and the editor 
in restoring archaic words or 
phrases was merely attempting 
to give the ballad the style and 
shape which it had lost. But 
Scott’s ingenuity makes the 
work of textual criticism puzz- 
ling and intricate, and it is no 
small praise to say that Mr 
Henderson has performed this 
portion of his task with con- 
summate skill. Indeed, he is 
no novice in tracking changes 
and interpolations; he has al- 
ready shown his ingenuity in the 
Centenary Edition of Burns; 
and he collects and compares 
varias lectiones with a care in 
all respects worthy of an editor 
of the classics. Scott, as Mr 
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Henderson tells us, was not so 
fine a restorer as Burns; he 
lacked his countryman’s “rare 
intuition and genius for style” ; 
but he yielded neither to Burns 
nor to any man in intrepidity ; 
and much that is excellent in 
his ‘ Minstrelsy’ is due to the 
taste and learning of its editor. 
To consult Mr MHenderson’s 
footnotes is to discover with 
how bold a hand Walter Scott 
managed his text. Look at “Sir 
Patrick Spens,” for instance, and 
you will note that the fourth 
stanza is all Scott’s own, 
written “to complete the story.” 
In the fourteenth stanza, again, 
is a couplet which shines out 
among its fellows,— 


“When the lift grew dark, and the 
wind blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea ;”— 


and you are not surprised that 
Scott has been at work again. 


But while there are few ballads 
which do not reveal in a word 
or a line the touch of the master, 
Scott, as Mr Henderson points 
out, could not refrain his hand 
from a ballad which aroused 
his enthusiasm for clan or 
country. If ever a Scott were 
engaged, if ever a Buccleuch 
drew sword from scabbard, 
then their loyal kinsman did 
his best to embellish the ballad 
which sang their praise. So it 
is that Scott, as he himself ad- 
mitted, rewrote that masterpiece 
“Kinmont Willie”; so it is 
that he did his utmost to im- 
prove ‘“QOtterbourne,” and 
added more than one charac- 
teristic stanza to “Jamie 
Telfer.” And though this 
practice of restoration not only 
obscures the truth, but im- 
measurably increases the toil 


of subsequent editors, it justi- 
fies itself by excellence, and 
oftentimes converts a rough 
jingle into a work of art. 
The ballads, then, have come 
down to us without the pride 
of an author’s name, and with- 
out the sanctity of a received 
text. Their themes, for the 
most part, are so simple as to 
find parallels not only in civil- 
ised but in savage communities, 
And these parallels, it need 
hardly be said, have deeply 
puzzled the ingenuity of 
scholars. There are those, in 
truth, who believe that ballads 
were a natural growth, a spon- 
taneous emanation of folk- 
fancy, an echo of “the heart 
of a people.” To this ex- 
traordinary opinion they have 
been brought by a similarity of 
plot and story, which they can- 
not otherwise explain. If more 
than one race delights in the 
same ballad, they argue that 
the ballad must be produced 
not by a single poet but by the 
spirit of the race. To us the 
theory seems fantastically ab- 
surd. It is true that a ballad 
is chopped and changed by 
popular taste, so long as it 
exists merely in the mouths of 
men. One reciter, ignorant of 
strange words, may clip it into 
commonplace; another, moved 
by a love of affectation, may 
illumine its stanzas with jewels 
of rare colour. But every 
ballad, as every fairy story, 
was in its inception the work of 
a single brain. That which is 
transmitted by many is made 
by one, and though a whole 
tribe may act in common, 4 
whole tribe cannot think or 
compose in common. Nor is it 
a mere process of collaboration, 
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to which the folk-lorists would 
ask us to pin our faith. They 
declare that ballads are the 
product of a “folk -fancy,” 
which seems to be a vague 
spirit—of the tribe, yet not the 
tribe. Wherefore, to enforce 
their argument, they detect in 
all ballads what they call a 
“popular style,” which belongs 
in their view not to a man but 
toanemanation. The fallacy 
of this view is easily demon- 
strable. The ballads are marked 
by certain characteristics of 
style and diction—that is true ; 
but they are thus marked 
because the makers of ballads 
were bound in the chains of a 
strict tradition. He who sat 
him down to make a ballad 
naturally obeyed the rules of 
his craft, and not being an 
inventor in style was content 
to follow a renowned example. 
If a popular style be the proof 


of a collective (or spiritual) 
authorship, we might easily 
argue that Pope, Dryden, and 
the rest had no separate exist- 


ence, and that the couplet, 
practised with so general a suc- 
cess in the eighteenth century, 
really expressed “the heart of 
the people.” Indeed, the poets 
of each age commonly find one 
convention best fitted to their 
thought and purpose, but Pope’s 
achievement is not less his own 
because Addison, Tickell, and 
the rest also fashioned the 
couplet. Or, to take an example 
from a kind of literature which 
most nearly resembles the 
ballad. Time was when the 
hanging of a notorious male- 
factor was celebrated in a set 
of scurvy couplets surmounted 
by a rude woodcut. Yet no 
one supposes that the produc- 
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tions of Jemmy Catnach’s press 
were the vague efflorescence of 
Newgate. Even the Flying 
Stationer was a man. 
However, our scholars have 
been so bewildered by the ab- 
sence of names and by the 
similarity of plots that they 
have invented a process of 
the human mind (or minds) 
hitherto unknown, and to us 
at least incredible. And how 
small is the difficulty which 
they would remove by the 
gigantic fancy of composite 
authorship! It need scarcely 
be said that Sir Walter Scott 
and Mr Henderson both hold 
sound views concerning the 
origin of ballads. The simi- 
larity of plot is no stumbling- 
block. “An exhaustive list 
of the plots of the novelists 
of all nations;” says Mr Hen- 
derson, “would be certain to 
reveal many strange coinci- 
dences ; but a very large num- 
ber of them could not be other 
than merely accidental.” And 
he further points out that the 
range of the ballad is far more 
limited than the range of the 
novel, both in length and sub- 
ject. He also quotes in de- 
fence of his own opinion the 
opinion of Professor Child, than 
whose no authority is greater. 
“The incidents of many bal- 
lads are such as might occur 
anywhere and at any time,” 
says the professor; “and with 
regard to agreements that can- 
not be explained in this way, 
we have only to remember that 
tales and songs were the chief 
social amusements of all classes 
of people in all the nations 
of Europe during the Middle 
Ages, and that new stories 
would be eagerly sought for 
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by those whose business it 
was to furnish this amuse- 
ment, and be rapidly spread 
among the fraternity.” That 
is quite true; and when we 
remember how easy an oppor- 
tunity of exchange was created 
by the Crusades, the similarity 
of plot need not surprise us. 

A reasonable exchange, then, 
will explain much. That which 
remains needs no explanation. 
The human mind moves natur- 
ally along similar lines, and 
charges of plagiarism brought 
against novelist or playwright 
are more often ill-founded than 
not. Not long since two 
dramatists built their plays 
round tea-cups and S-shaped 
sofas, and the independence of 
both could not be questioned. 
And the similarities which we 
note at home are yet more 
striking abroad. The students 
of folk-lore have collected par- 
allels until we can no longer 
doubt the uniformity of the 
human brain. When first the 
world found the legends of 
Greece reproduced in Mexico 
or the Solomon Islands it 
was justly puzzled. Yet a 
little thought will simplify 
this most intricate puzzle. 
The Mexican and the Solomon 
Islander are men as the an- 
cient Greeks were men, and 
they solved their doubts or 
arrayed their fancy in terms 
which were essentially human. 
What wonder, then, that Greek 
and Mexican meet on this com- 
mon ground of humanity? The 
Mexican, like the Greek, sleeps 
when he is tired, eats when he 
is hungry, covers him when 
he is cold, or keeps the sun 
from his head if it be hot. 
Why, then, should he not, if 


he be a poet, sing the song of 
Orpheus and Eurydice? Why, 
if he be a potter, should he 
not ornament his clay with 
the same pattern which an 
Athenian might have used? 
Plot and pattern belong alike 
to the human race, and per- 
haps divergence would be more 
wonderful than the similarity 
which has so deeply troubled 
the scholars. 

We are convinced, in fact, 
that the ballad-maker was a 
man, not a “fancy,” even 
though his name be lost in 
the mist of oral transmission, 
or be absent, according to 
custom, from the popular 
broadsheet. And there are 
no more ingenious pages in 
Scott’s Remarks on Popular 
Poetry than those in which 
he sketches the early poets. 
They uniformly display, says 
he, “a _ bold, rude, original 
cast of poetry and expression. 
They have walked at free will, 
and with unconstrained steps, 
along the wilds of Parnassus.” 
But the bard must possess 
qualities which mark him out 
from the rest of his tribe. 
While his fellows follow the 
hunt, or engage in warfare, 
he sits at home to chronicle 
the deeds in which he takes 
no part. Often, maybe, he is 
a Tyrteus, lame, and blind of 
an eye; always he is one 
whose mind dominates his 
body, and whose gifts of ob- 
servation and expression are 
a wonder to the tribe. But, 
as Scott says, “to attain the 
highest point of his profession 
the poet must have that 
original power of embodying 
and detailing circumstances 
which can place before the 
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eyes of others a scene which 
only exists in his own im- 
agination.” This quality, of 
course, is at once the rarest 
and most beautiful. Yet none 
can doubt that it is possessed 
by the best of the ballad- 
makers. Nor does Scott stay 
his hand at this sketch of 
the poet. He is bold enough 
to give the full credit of the 
ballads not to the tribe which 
listens to them but to the 
great man who composes them. 
The excellence of popular 
poetry, he says, “must depend 
in some measure, no doubt, on 
the temper and manners of the 
people, or on their proximity 
to those spirit-stirring events 
which are naturally selected as 
the subject of poetry, and on 
the more comprehensive or 
energetic character of the 


language spoken by the tribe. 
But the progress of the art 


is far more dependent upon 
the rise of some highly gifted 
individual, possessing in a 
pre-eminent and uncommon 
degree the powers demanded, 
whose talents influence the 
taste of a whole nation, and 
entail on their posterity and 
language a character almost 
indelibly sacred.” Here, in- 
deed, is the essence of the 
argument. In Scott’s eyes the 
ballad- maker preceded the 
ballad, and was of greater 
importance than the tribe 
to which he belonged, or than 
the “fancy” which inspired 
his folk. Nor could it well 
be otherwise. Not even the 
champions of folk-lore could 
attribute such ballads as de- 
scribe definite historical events 
to the throbbing heart of the 
people, and the ballad-maker 
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was for so much in the making 
of ballads, that his art, like the 
art of dramatic or lyrical poetry, 
varied with the artist’s talent. 
He was no common poet who 
wrote the “Twa Corbies,” or 
“ Tamlane,” or “Chevy Chase,” 
or even the first draft of “ Kin- 
mont Willie.” In such works 
as these we find not the ex- 
periment of a bungling hand, 
but the cultivation of an 
art, which is no more bar- 
barous than the art of Homer 
is barbarous. True it is that 
the ancient is not necessarily 
barbarous. For us Homer is 
the father of poetry, but only 
because we know not the 
many poets who preceded him. 
Were our knowledge deeper, 
then we should understand 
that the Iliad and_ the 
Odyssey were the end, not 
the beginning, of an art—and 
this distinction they share with 
the best of the ballads. 
Unhappily, as we have said, 
very few ballads have come 
down to us in the shape given 
them by their makers. As we 
know them, they are atten- 
uated by use and marred by 
custom. The reciters, at a loss 
for a line, never scrupled to 
insert a commonplace, and that 
is why certain phrases recur 
unnumbered times in ballad 
literature without propriety or 
effect. Moreover, the more 
finely poetical the style, the 
greater chance there was of 
attrition, since the minstrels, 
misunderstanding ornate lan- 
guage and difficult versifica- 
tion, omitted enough to ob- 
scure both sense and rhythm, 
or substituted corruptions for 
unfamiliar words. In the same 
manner were the texts of the 
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ancient classics deformed, for 
the slaves who wrote them 
received their impression not 
through the eye but through 
the ear, and blundered accord- 
ingly. Then followed the 
scholar, who, knowing the 
cause of error, grew skilled 
in restoring the old text, and, 
influenced not only by respect 
for his author but by the 
wholesome fear of other schol- 
ars, controlled his fancy within 
proper limits. The editors of 
ballads were not so easily re- 
strained: except Ritson, not 
one of them seems to have 
had a conscience. They forged, 
they vamped, they interpolated, 
until the modern editor has 
the greatest difficulty to dis- 
tinguish new and old. Pink- 
erton, for instance, was in- 
trepid as Macpherson, and 
confessed that of his ‘Select 
Ballads’ five at least were his 
own. Scott blamed Pinkerton, 
and was not himself above re- 
proach. Not only did he re- 
touch many a popular poem, 
as we have seen; he was not 
always careful to examine the 
source of his ballads. In other 
words, a sincere enthusiasm for 
his subject bred a sort of cred- 
ulity. He believed what he 
wished to be true, and reposed 
a too easy confidence in Surtees 
and James Hogg. It is now 
generally believed that “ Auld 
Maitland” is not authentic, 
and that Hogg planted it 
upon Scott with the help of 
his mother, who “learned it 
an’ mony mae frae auld Baby 
Mettlin, who was housekeeper 
to the first laird of Tushie- 
law.” Yet we can feel nothing 


else than gratitude for the im- 
position, since “Auld Maitland,” 
authentic or not, gave Scott an 
opportunity of writing an ad- 
mirable note on some customs 
of chivalry. 

As to the status of the min- 
strels who chanted their own 
or others’ ballads up and down 
the country there is a diverg- 
ence of opinion. Scott thinks 
that they were no better than 
the feigned fools and sturdy 
beggars with whom they were 
ranked in a well-known statute. 
But another statute absolves 
them from the punishment to 
which only fools, “ who are not 
bards,” are amenable. And not 
only were they absolved from 
punishment ; they were held in 
some sort of esteem, and, like 
knights and heralds, were al- 
lowed to be habited in silk. 
However, vagabond or not, the 
ancient minstrels have long 
since been dead, —killed, no 
doubt, by education and the 
printing-press, though, in truth, 
they made a brave fight against 
those damaging institutions. 
The last of them, according to 
Scott, died in October 1792 at 
Old Rain in Aberdeenshire. 
Charles Leslie was his name, 
and to his trade he was “a 
hawker, or ballad-singer, well 
known in that country by the 
name of Mussel-mou’d Charlie!” 
But, though the minstrels no 
longer pad up and down the 
country paying their lodging 
with music and tale, their 
ballads live on, exchanging 
the popularity of village and 
hedgerow for the more serious, 
if less enthusiastic, appreciation 


of the study. 
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The virtue of the ballads is 
not far to seek. In the first 
place, their theme is the simple 
drama of active life. They 
neither discriminate the subtle 
shades nor make vain researches 
into human character. But a 
riever is in prison, and his com- 
rades must needs rescue him 
from the hands of Scrope. Or 
the sea grows gurly, and 
“0 forty miles off Aberdeen, 

Tis fifty fathoms deep, 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens, 

Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet.” 

Or again, Douglas and Percy 
meet at Otterbourne, and while 
Douglas bites the dust, Percy 
yields to Sir Hugh the Mont- 
gomery. Indeed, whatever the 
adventure is, it is simple as 
humanity, and if, as in most 
cases, it be turned to tragedy, a 
sense of courage and enterprise 
dries up our tears. Surely the 
most callous reader may say 


with Sir Philip Sidney that his 
heart is more moved than with 


a trumpet. Another shining 
merit of the ballads is that they 
plunge straight into the midst 
of things. They do not worry 
the reader with useless pro- 
logues. Here, for instance, is 
the opening stanza of “ Otter- 
bourne,” an opening, by the 
way, which did good service to 
many a bard :— 

“Tt fell about the Lammas tide, 

When the muir-men win their hay, 
The doughty Douglas bound him to ride 

Into England, to drive a prey.” 

The style is as simple as 
the spirit, and though strange 
words appear now and again, 
a “literary” touch is generally 
a clear proof of forgery or 
emendation. Not that the 
ballad has not a “literary ” 
touch of its own. But its 
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aim is not precisely the aim of 
cultured poetry, and the inter- 
ference of the one with the 
other, if it be not made by a 
master’s hand, can generally be 
detected. However, turn these 
volumes where you will, and 
you will find true drama, ex- 
pressed in the simplest terms. 
Take this passage from “ Jamie 
Telfer,” for instance, and notice 
with what speed the action 
moves :— 
“‘Then till’t they gaed, wi’ heart and 
hand ; 
The blows fell thick as bickering hail ; 


And mony a horse ran masterless, 
And mony a comely cheek was pale ! 


But Willie was stricken ower the head, 
And thro’ the knapscap the sword 
has gane ; 
And Harden grat for very rage, 
When Willie on the grund lay slane. 


‘Revenge! revenge!’ auld Wat can cry; 
‘ Fye, lads, lay on them cruellie ! 
We'll ne’er see Tiviotside again, 
Or Willie’s death revenged sall be.’” 


Nor are the sentimental and 
fantastic ballads one whit in- 
ferior to the ballads which echo 
to the cries of war. “Lord 
Randal,” ‘Clerk Saunders,” 
“Tamlane,” “The Lament of 
the Border Widow,” may all 
have their parallels in the 
legends of other countries, but, 
as told by the ballad-makers, 
their tales are ever sad and 
ever fresh. And how solemn 
is the “ Lyke-Wake Dirge,” with 
its haunting refrain :— 

‘This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 

Every night and alle ; 


Fire and sleete, and candle-lighte, 
And Christe receive thye saule. 


When thou from hence away are paste, 
Every nighte and alle ; 

To Whinny-muir thou comest at laste, 
And Christe receive thye saule !” 


And so at last we arrive at the 
“Twa Corbies,” that master- 
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piece of lyric tragedy, which, 
for all its English parallel, was 
the work, not of a folk-fancy, 
but of a great artist, the cul- 
mination, not of a tribal ten- 
dency, but of an art. A 
minstrelsy which reveals so fine 
a gem as this may well inspire 
a national pride. 

It was fortunate for Scotland 
that its popular poetry was 
written in the popular tongue. 
Thus it set up a standard for 
itself, and was not asked to 
rival the poetry of the learned. 
Now the ballads of England, 
being written in the tongue 
which Shakespeare wrote, sug- 
gest a meannessof diction which 
we do not detect in the ‘ Border 
Minstrelsy.’ Admirable as is 
* Chevy Chase,” we cannot but 
apply a false test to its verses, 
and deprive it of a distinction 
which none will deny to “ Otter- 
bourne.” And the Border min- 
strels were not only fortunate 
in their language—they were 
fortunate in their theme. They 
sang the gallant feats of arms 
performed by the gallant rievers. 
Through the ballads, which are 
all of the open sky and rolling 
down, blows the keen air of the 
Borders, “upon which were 
presented the most memorable 
conflicts of two gallant nations.” 
It may be that patriotism did 
not stir the hearts of the valiant 
Scotts and Armstrongs who 
rode south upon a foray. But 
they were soldiers although 
they fought for their own hand, 
and they were only thieves 
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because cattle were the proper 
booty of soldiers. However, 
such as they were, they inspired 
the best ballads that ever were 
written, and of these ballads 
no more scholarly edition exists 
than this, in which Mr Hender- 
son has checked the marvellous 
erudition of Walter Scott by 
the results of modern research. 
We have said that the influence 
of the ‘ Border Minstrelsy ’ was 
profound. On no one was it 
so profound as upon Scott him- 
self. He came out of the task 
of editing a finished antiquary, 
ready for the composition of 
the Waverley Novels. The 
author of the common romance 
adopts a period, and crams to 
make his own book respectably 
accurate. The introductions to 
the ballads prove how deeply 
Scott was versed in the history 
of his country, how easily he 
could take up this period or that 
without cramming. “I well 
remember,” writes Lockhart, 
“when ‘ Waverley’ was a new 
book, and all the world were 
puzzling themselves about the 
authorship, to have heard the 
poet of ‘The Isle of Palms’ 
exclaim impatiently, ‘I wonder 
what all the people are per- 
plexing themselves with: have 
they forgotten the prose of the 
‘Minstrelsy’?” And excellent 
as the ‘ Minstrelsy’ is in itself, 
we cannot but pay it another 
and a greater debt of gratitude, 
for that it is (so to say) the 
raw material of the Waverley 
Novels.! 





1 By way of frontispiece to volume i. an interesting and hitherto unpublished 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott is reproduced. It was painted by Sir William Allan, 
and has by some been called ‘‘The Minstrel Portrait,” so that there can be no 
question of its appropriateness to the present edition. Once the property of Mr 
John Blackwood, it now belongs to his daughter, Mrs Blackwood Porter, who has 
kindly allowed its reproduction. 
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ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. 


XI. FULL CRY. 


LUCKHOFF, in normal cir- 
cumstances, has little to dis- 
tinguish it from the hundred 
and one rural villages scattered 
over the South African veldt. 
If anything, it is more squalid 
then the general run of fourth- 
rate hamlets. But when the 
New Cavalry Brigade went into 
billet there, it was more or 
less a deserted and plundered 
village. The inhabitants may 
have totalled a hundred souls, 
with the exception of one man, 
all women and children ; and we 
should not have found these in 
possession if our Intelligence 
guide had been able to give 
earlier notice of our coming. 
As was the case with all these 
hamlets, the inhabitants who 
had escaped the clutches of the 
“clearing-up ” columns were in 
the possession of caches in the 
neighbourhood, where they hid 
away as soon as the dust-clouds 
on the horizon forewarned them 
of the near approach of a British 
column. Many columns had 
already “been through ” Luck- 
hoff, from Clements in the early 
days to Settle moving in stately 
magnificence with thousands of 
cattle and hundreds of women 
In the preceding spring. Each 
marauder in turn had left some- 
thing of a mark, but none had 
left so bare a skeleton or had 
stamped so plainly the impress 
of war as a column of some- 
body’s bushmen. The brigadier 
had planted his little red pen- 
nant in front of the villa of the 
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absconded Predikant. It was 
the only house in the place 
which had any pretension to 
decorative finish, But when 
the staff took possession it was 
a sorry pigsty. In its haleyon 
days a part of the house had 
evidently been in the possession 
of a young mother, for two 
of the apartments were knee- 
deep in a disordered heap of 
female apparel, intermingled 
with the tiny garments which 
mothers store away —small 
socks and bonnets tied with 
pink and blue. The ruthless 
hand of man had ransacked 
each drawer and crevice, and 
all that calls forth the sacred 
care of women lay tossed and 
tumbled in the dirt of floor and 
passage. To those who had 
time to think, a sad, heart- 
rending sight, pitiful evidence 
of the degrading influence of 
war. During the first year of 
the struggle there would not 
have been a man in the British 
army who would have pushed 
a woman aside to ransack the 
sacred corners of her chamber. 
But war’s brutal influence in 
time blunted the finer instincts. 
How could it be otherwise ? 
The longer a struggle is pro- 
tracted the fiercer and more 
bestial it will become, until at 
last familiarity with the final 
arbitration of the beast deadens 
the better influences of human 
reasoning. As one saw upon 
every hand the ruin of these 
homes—many of which showed 
22 
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evidence of refinement bred of 
wealth and education—one felt 
the pity of it all, and cursed 
the leaders who in their spirit 
of tin-pot patriotism had pushed 
a struggle, already hopeless, to 
its most barbarous issue. 
Looting was not allowed. 
That is true, but how was it 
to be prevented ?—where can 
you draw the line between 
legitimate requisition in war 
and brutal plunder? Can you 
punish the men who in the 
morning followed you without 
flinching in the face of death, 
because in the evening you find 
them searching in a deserted 
house for a ’kerchief, waist- 
band, or baby’s sock to send 
as a memento to the mother or 
sweetheart waiting patiently at 
home? Is there not some ex- 
tenuation for the man whose 
“pal” has been ambushed and 
butchered, when he gleefully 
places a match to the mur- 
derer’s byre or dwelling? Place 
yourselves in the position of 
the fighting man before you 
consider actions which are in- 
separable from partisan war- 
fare, and bear in mind that 
if the leaders of the enemy 
had capitulated when it was 
first evident that they were 
a beaten people, there would 
not have been a tithe of the 
brutality and suffering which 
marked the final phases of the 
struggle. The story of the 
Predikant was strange. Him- 
self a firebrand of the most 
dangerous nature, he had 
preached an anti-British jehad 
with all the force of his ecclesi- 
astical rhetoric. Yet his three 
sons were of other clay. One, 
a staunch trooper of Thorney- 
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croft’s, had died a soldier’s 
death on Spion Kop’s death- 
swept summit; another, an 
athlete of no mean order, had 
served in Lord Roberts’ body- 
guard ; while the third was still 
fighting against the people of 
his kind as an officer in some 
other British corps. The two 
daughters, both married to 
veldt kornets, were already 
widows, it may be, for the 
irony of fate is infinite, by 
their brothers’ rifles. 

We found only one man in 
Luckhoff, and he was a Scots- 
man. His story was plausible; 
but though it had satisfied other 
column commanders, it did not 
find the same credence with 
our brigadier. According to 
the man’s statement he was 
neutral. Had been neutral 
since the outbreak of war. 
He was an engineer in the 
Koffyfontein mines, and since 
these had closed down he had 
come to Luckhoff and made a 
living by market - gardening. 
Two circumstances conspired 
against the continued freedom 
of this so-called Scotsman. The 
first was the fact that he quoted 
our Intelligence guide as 4 
reference for his good conduct; 
the second, that we had found 
a steam flour-mill at work in 
the vicinity, and circumstantial 
evidence pointed to our market- 
gardener as the mechanicien in 
charge. This being given as 
the real reason for his presence 
in the hamlet, there was no 
need for his sojourn to be con- 
tinued, as we had closed down 
the safety-valve until the boiler 
burst, and wrecked the mechan- 
ism of the engine. Flour-mills, 
even when worked by market- 
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gardeners of doubtful neut- 
rality, can be of service to a 
starving enemy. 

The brigadier determined to 
halt a little in Luckhoff to pro- 
cure if possible more definite 
information. About midday 
this information came, from 
both ordinary and extraordi- 
nary channels. As the head- 
quarters sat at lunch a mounted 
messenger arrived from Orange 
River,—a small spare Hotten- 
tot or Griqua, who weighed 
about five stone, and who had 
been put upon a horse and told 
to cover fifteen miles an hour 
until hefound us. The message 
he brought was in point of 
fact a confirmation of the 
information which we had 


gleaned already from our pris- 
oner of the preceding evening. 
“De Wet, and with him the 
President,” ran the message, 


“crossed the Orange River at 
Botha’s Drift at three o’clock 
to-day (yesterday). By mistake 
gap in circle let him through. 
Crossed without transport and 
with smallest following. Pre- 
sumedly will go north. Plumer 
cannot leave Springfontein 
until early day after to-morrow 
(to-morrow). Must leave you 
to act exactly as you think 
right. Co-operate if possible 
with Plumer!” 

Brigadier, “Presumedly will 
go north! Well, that is the 
most infantile expression of 
opinion that I have ever heard. 

man crosses from the south 
bank of a river to the north, 
and by an extreme effort our 
friends of the Intelligence are 
able to conjecture that he will 
go north. He certainly has the 
northern field open to him. It 
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is worthy of the information 
slips issued by our friend the 
D.A.A.G. for Intelligence at 
Bloemfontein for the guidance 
of the columns in his districts : 
‘Everything in this shop win- 
dow sixpence halfpenny; take 
your choice every time.’ As 
usual, we shall have to work 
out our own salvation. Mr 
Intelligence, the map!” 

The map was duly spread 
upon the Reverend Predikant’s 
mahogany board, and with the 
aid of a slip of paper the dis- 
tances measured off. The 
brigadier sat back in his chair, 
drawing meditatively at the 
bent stem of his Boer pipe. 
When the measuring was over 
he remained silent a moment 
and then gave his opinion of 
the situation. 

Brigadier. “They evidently 
have no one operating down 
from Bloemfontein, otherwise 
they would not quote Plumer. 
It is just as evident that De 
Wet slipped across the river 
at some spot where it is not 
precisely convenient for any of 
our Colony brigands to pursue 
him. That is, we are their 
only hope and the only mobile 
people within reach. De Wet 
crossed the Orange River 
yesterday afternoon, therefore, 
according to our information, 
he should have slept at Philip- 
polis last night. As a rule De 
Wet never sleeps in the same 
place on two consecutive nights. 
But his arrival at Philippolis 
was in rather peculiar cir- 
cumstances. He didn’t arrive 
as a successful swashbuckler 
cocking his hat with all his 
plans made, but a washed-out 
fugitive with all his plans to 
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make. Therefore the chances 
are that he won’t have got very 
far on his way from Philippolis 
to-night. Probably -he won’t 
make a start until to-morrow 
morning. He knows that his 
right is clear. He knew last 
night or early this morning 
that we had arrived at Luck- 
hoff. He knows by this that 
we have halted this morning, 
and he knows that the Riet 
River is in flood. Therefore it 
is plain that he, taking us as 
an average British commando, 
can leave Philippolis at day- 
break to-morrow, cross the Riet, 
and destroy the Kalabas bridge 
behind him without inconveni- 
ence from us. At least that is 
the map reading of this picnic. 
It is a short fifty miles from 
Philippolis to Fauresmith ; we 
are thirty miles from Faure- 
smith. A British commando 
halted to-day would not reach 
Fauresmith until evening to- 
morrow; a Boer paarde kom- 
mando will have done its fifty 
miles by the time one of our 
‘crawlers’ outspan for break- 
fast. Now, old man Baker, 
get out orders. For public 
guidance, we march at four 
o'clock for Koffyfontein and 
Kimberley, going d——d slow ; 
for private information, as soon 
as it is dark we will change 
direction and be in possession 
of Fauresmith as soon after 
daybreak as possible. Who- 
ever is in possession of Faure- 
smith will be in possession of 
the bridge over Riet River. 
Mr Intelligence, it will be your 
business to make it sufficiently 
well known in this metropolis 
that. our destination is Koffy- 
fontein for Kimberley. Don’t 
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make them suspicious by being 
too emphatic about it.” 

Brigade-Major. “ Very good, 
sir, but we shall have to cover 
at least forty miles!” 

B. “True for you; what’s 
the odds?” 

B.-M. “Only the ox-trans- 
port. It can’t reach Faure- 
smith by daybreak, night- 
marching. There ain’t anything 
of a moon—in fact it’s going to 
be devilish dark with all these 
clouds about.” 

B. “True again: but we will 
dodge all that. As soon as we 
have changed direction to our 
true line, we will leave the 
transport to come along the 
best it may: it can follow us 
to Fauresmith.” 

B.-M. “What escort shall I 
give it?” 

B. “How many dismounted 
men are there? It can have 
just as many cripples as we 
possess. I am not going to 
worry about transport. If I 
am wrong in my calculations 
and De Wet attempts to cross 
behind me, I want that transport 
to deceive him. He would never 
dream of it being unprotected. 
He cannot be in any strength; 
besides, I shall want every 
mounted man I have got for 
my scheme. The transport, ox 
and mule, must take its chance. 
But see that it doesn’t straggle. 
The mule can keep up with 
us as long as it can, but it 
must keep together. Likewise 
the ox-transport, taking its own 
time, must keep closed up. 
assure you the only object of 
these people on this journey 
will be to get away. Two 
blocks of moving waggons will 
mystify them, not attract them. 
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Right away,—not a word about 
the change of direction until 
after dark—not even to C.O.’s. 
Tell em any story you like.” 

The Intelligence officer had 
barely got outside when a tall 
and even good-looking native 
attracted his attention by rais- 
ing his battered hat and mur- 
muring “kos.” The man, a 
magnificent specimen of the 
Basuto savage, was quivering 
with emotion, and he pointed 
to a great grey-white weal 
which showed across his neck 
and open breast. 

Intelligence Officer. “ Sjam- 
bok ?” 

Basuto. “Yah, Bos!” 

I.0. “How did you come 
by this?” 

The native, who was a Basuto 
of more than average intelli- 
gence, then told the following 
astounding story. He was one 
of the five native scouts em- 


ployed by the new Intelligence 


guide. The morning that the 
New Cavalry Brigade had left 
Orange River Station, he had 
been sent forward by our friend 
with a letter to Commandant 
Botmann, and, finding that he 
was not at Luckhoff, the 
Basuto had warned the acting 
landrost 1 there of the approach 
of the British, and had then 
ridden on to Philippolis, and 
was there when De Wet and 
Steyn arrived; and in the 
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truly expressive language of 
the native he told of their 
dejection and the dispiriting 
nature of the speech which 
the ex-President had made to 
the assembled Burghers. He 
also furnished the valuable in- 
formation that De Wet had 
issued instructions that all 
stray burghers and Brand’s, 
Wessel’s, Akermann’s, and 
Kolbe’s commandos __ should 
concentrate with him at 
Petrusberg, whither he was 
proceeding on the following 
day with his personal body- 
guard under Theron. As the 
brigadier had anticipated, De 
Wet was halting a day to 
allow his stragglers to con- 
centrate. In all he would have 
about 300 men and forty Cape 
carts. But at Petrusberg they 
would concentrate to about 
1200 or 1500. The Basuto 
had ridden through from Phil- 
ippolis that night, and had 
arrived back at Luckhoff only 
half an hour ago. The blow 
which was responsible for this 
disclosure of his master’s per- 
fidy and the Boer plans was 
by reason of a favourite horse. 
In order to ensure the safe 
delivery of his message, and 
not dreaming that it would 
go all the way to Philippolis, 
the Intelligence guide had 
mounted the Basuto on his 
best horse. This best horse 





‘ Another curious episode in this strange campaign can be observed here. We 


had been in nominal possession of the Southern Free State for many months, 
during a considerable period of which the local administration had been admin- 
istered by British agents. Yet throughout this period Boer landrosts were also 
appointed, and whenever a commando strong enough to assert the Orange Free 
State authority was in the vicinity, immediately took over their duties. Often, 
it is believed, the same men acted for both belligerents. When Judge Hertzog 
made his tour of the South-Western Free State immediately before entering upon 
his invasion of the Colony, he reinstated the Boer administration in all the 
southern townships. 
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had caught the eye of a Win- 
burg burgher in Philippolis, 
and he had relieved the Ba- 
suto of it, leaving him to 
make his way back upon some 
scarecrow. Hine ille lacryme. 

The Intelligence officer 
smoothed over the Basuto’s ill- 
will with fair-mouthed promises, 
and led him to understand that 
if he went back to his master 
and suffered in silence for a 
short period longer he would 
be handsomely rewarded. But, 
said the dignified savage, “he 
bad man—always bad man, 
telling d——-d Dutchmens al- 
ways. Boss give me gun, no 
more telling Dutchmens!” The 
Intelligence officer pacified the 
man by promises of an execu- 
tive in the near future, and 
then went to the brigadier with 
the information and an earnest 
conspiracy against the guide’s 
life. However, the evidence 
was not conclusive enough for 
the brigadier. “What proof 
have you that it is not all a 
plant on the part of your friend, 
Mr Intelligence? Besides, I 
would never hang a white man 
on the evidence of a black. I 
am bad at the ‘black-cap’ 
game, but I'll tell you what I 
will do. Idon’t want any more 
of this guide; tell him that we 
are going to Kimberley, and 
that he can go back to Orange 
River at once; write a letter to 
the De Aar Intelligence coves, 
and tell them we are bound for 
Kimberley, seal it heavily with 
sealing-wax, and then, if your 
‘pal’ is the bandit you rep- 
resent him to be, he will read it 
and send it to De Wet to-night. 
If he is not a knave he will 
deliver it some time to-morrow 
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night, when we shall be out of 
the ken of the De Aar folk, and 
the lie won’t matter.” And go 
it was arranged. ... 

It has been pointed out earlier 
in these papers how often De 
Wet has owed his freedom, and 
incidentally his life, to the lean- 
ing of the law of chances in his 
favour. Times without number 
a sequence of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances has conspired to 
defeat the best-laid plans which 
have been made to enmesh him. 
It is not intended to deny that 
the man was not possessed of a 
peculiar genius which constantly 
of itself freed him from the 
dangers to which he was ex- 
posed. But beyond this there 
were instances, not so rare as 
the world would believe, when 
his genius failed him, and it 
was upon these occasions that 
Providence stepped in and fur- 
nished a balance against which 
it was impossible for human 
endeavour to prevail. It will 
never be maintained that in 
the present case the brigadier 
had divined an __ infallible 
scheme. But, as will be seen, 
the operation of circumstances 
so dovetailed with the brig- 
adier’s appreciation of the 
situation, that though no cer- 
tain opportunity was foreseen 
of seizing the arch guerilla in 
his bed, yet there was every 
promise that he would be forced 
to play a hand with the trumps 
against him,—a circumstance 
which no Boer—not even De 
Wet—liked or understood. One 
such a chance had presented it- 
self before, when a senior influ- 
ence intervened and kept the 
New Cavalry Brigade from fall- 
ing upon Strydenburg. In the 
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present case the intervention 
was to be made by the elements, 
and even then the energy and 
wit of the capable soldier who 
was in command brought the 
brigade within an ace of a suc- 
cess which would have made all 
concerned famous in the history 
of this war. 

At four o’clock the advance- 
guard opened out on the plain 
north of Luckhoff, and drew 
the fire of the observation post 
on the hills through which the 
trail to Koffyfontein passes. 
There would have been no 
necessity to have cautioned 
the advance-guard to slowness ; 
and the main body just saun- 
tered on, while commanding 
officers were asking themselves 
whether the brigadier was mad 
or inebriate to plunge into a 
night march of this character 
when his object was only to get 
to Kimberley. The good ladies 
of Luckhoff watched the last of 
the transport disappear over 
the nek into the darkness of 
gathering night, and then sent 
their eight-year-old sons or 
Kaffirs to recall such of their 
men-folk as lay hid in the 
neighbouring caches, while the 
observation post sent a galloper 
to the next point, that the news 
might be patented that the 
column had taken the Kimber- 
ley road. By sundown the head 
of the column had made about 
six miles, and a halt was called 
to allow the baggage to close 
up. As soon as it was suffi- 
ciently dark the change in 
direction was made, and the 
head of the column left the 
road and plunged into the 
tractless veldt, it being esti- 
mated that a compass bear- 
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ing due east would bring it 
by daybreak within easy reach 
of the parallelogram of hills in 
which Fauresmith and Jagers- 
fontein lie. But the favour of 
Providence was withdrawn; the 
night, which had been born in 
suffocating heat, suddenly 
changed to piercing cold, and 
great zigzags of white light- 
ning, clutching at the heavens 
like the claws of some gigantic 
dragon, heralded a tempest of 
unwonted fury. And presently 
it came preceded by a blinding 
sandstorm, which told how 
much the burnt surface of the 
prairie yearned for moisture. 
That night it drank its fill, for 
when the flood- gates burst 
asunder a very deluge was 
loosed upon the earth. The 
great storm voided its burden 
in such rivers of water that in 
a moment, in spite of water- 
proof and oilskin, every man 
in the force was as drenched as 
if he had swum a_ swollen 
stream. Nor was it a passing 
downfall of temporary dura- 
tion. It deluged in unbroken 
stream for the best part of an 
hour. Automatically the whole 
force came to a_ standstill: 
checked, bedraggled, and miser- 
able, they stood it out. To 
advance was impossible; each 
depression in the veldt was a 
sheet of water, in places inches 
deep. The whole crust of the 
earth had become a sticky 
sodden morass, and in this 
mire the column lay bogged 
and helpless) Guns _ and 
waggons sank  axle-deep, 
their drunken alignment prov- 
ing that for the time being 
they were immobile. Horses, 
mules, and oxen struggled and 
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floundered for a foothold, sink- 
ing with terror-stricken sobs 
and distressful moans until 
their bellies were level with 
the slush. A hideous scene! 
There was nothing that man 
could do: until such time as the 
natural drainage of the plain 
and the parched substratum 
absorbed the superfluous mois- 
ture, the brigade was as help- 
less as a steamer with a broken 
screw - shaft. Mercifully for 
the staff, the catastrophe had 
overtaken the brigade within 
a mile of a fair-sized farm ; 
and eventually, after much la- 
bour in the mire, the brigadier 
and his immediate following 
were able to claim its hos- 
pitality. Luckily it was occu- 
pied. A smiling good-natured 
frau, on the stout side of thirty, 
with a bevy of girls ranging 
from two to twelve, was en- 
deavouring to cope with an 
inundation of sodden troopers 
from the advance- guard. It 
was a nice farm, and to our 
astonishment Madam Embon- 
point proved to be an English 
Afrikander. Her husband was 
in St Helena, and since the 
outbreak of war she had worked 
her husband’s property single- 
handed. Madam was anything 
but hostile; but she prayed 
that we would not break into 
her slender store of provisions, 
since she had ten mouths to 
feed, and the pinch of war was 
near at hand. Otherwise we 
were welcome to such hospital- 
ity as her roof would afford us, 
and she was prepared to cook 
and prepare for us any food 
we might have with us. It 
chanced that the officer of the 
advance-guard was a captain 
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of the Mount Nelson Light 
Horse. He was one of the 
few in that corps who had 
impressed himself favourably 
upon the brigadier, conse- 
quently the chief did not 
burst into abusive satire when 
he discovered this officer in 
the act of boiling a turkey in 
the farm kitchen. Now, in 
spite of the wet and dis- 
appointment, the brigadier 
had lost none of his usual 
gaiety of nature. It is pecu- 
liar with the best soldiers, the 
more adverse the circumstances 
the lighter their spirits. 

Brigadier (commencing to di- 
vest himself of his wet clothes m 
front of the fire, and pointing 
to the turkey). “ Honestly come 
by?” 

Captain (closing the lid of the 
pot with a snap). “Yes, sir; 
the last of our tinned food, sir!” 

B. “Seen the tin for the 
first time to-day, I should 
think. But what are you 
going to do with it? You 
have got to clear your robbers 
out of this. This is my booth 
for the night!” 

C. “I realised that, sir, and 
I said to my subaltern that as 
it was a cold night we would 
just open our last tin and offer 
it to the general as a sign of 
affection, arguing that if he ac- 
cepted it in the spirit in which 
it was given, he would ask us 
both to dinner.” 

B. (now in his shirt). “ Hearty 
fellows both. No man born of 
woman would like a_ boiled 
turkey for dinner more than I 
should, in spite of the fact that 
it was only killed an hour ago 
by a captain who should have 
known better. You are both 
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asked to dinner. Madam, had 

ou not better withdraw?” 
(This to the lady of the house who 
had just entered.) 

The scene was indeed a 
strange one. A rough Boer 
kitchen lit by adingy dip. The 
light of the yellow flame imped- 
ed by “truck” suspended from 
the rafters—a side of mutton, 
some biltong, strings of onions 
or other roots. In the corner a 
more or less modern fire-range, 
in front of which stood a group 
of officers, comprising the brig- 
adier, his staff, and the two 
officers of the advance- guard, 
all invarious stages of déshabillé, 
some trying to get warm, some 
to dry their wringing clothes, 
and others to stoke the fire and 
boil a pot. Added to these the 
plump hostess and her tribe of 
all-aged daughters, whom no 
exposure of masculine limbs and 
under-dress seemed to terrify. 
This did not look like catching 
De Wet—but then much may 
take place between midnight 
and daybreak. 

A chapter could be filled with 
the miseries which the troops 
suffered that night, and this 
being the case, it would be un- 
gracious to dilate upon the 
sumptuous nature of the feast 
within the farmhouse. Let it 
suffice that during its discussion 
the brigadier cast over the situ- 
ation and was ready, with the 
coffee which Madam Embon- 
point contributed to the enter- 
tainment, with his plan to 
amend the chaos which the 


elements had made of his orig- 
inal undertaking. 

Brigadier (stirring his cup 
thoughtfully until the hostess 


was out of the room). “Mr 
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Intelligence, what do you make 
the distance between this and 
past this side of Fauresmith?” 

Intelligence Officer. “Three- 
to five-and-twenty miles, sir.” 

B. “Have you any one who 
knows the way?” 

I. O. “Yes, sir, there is a 
man in the Light Horse who 
has done some transport riding 
in the Southern Free State, 
who says he knows something 
about it.” 

B. “Better and better (turn- 
ing to the captain of the advance- 
guard). Now, I am going to 
put you in the way of a very 
big thing. You are senior 
captain in your corps, are you 
not?” 

Captain. “Yes, sir, senior 
captain, adjutant, and second 
in command; we have got no 
majors!” 

B. “That is all right then. 
Well, I want you to start on 
at once with two squadrons, 
and to push on to Fauresmith. 
I fancy that you will find that 
it has dried up a bit now, and 
as these storms are usually 
local, it is quite possible that 
you may strike better going 
as you get along. When you 
get into the hilly country about 
Fauresmith, go cunning, try 
and get as close as you can 
without being seen, and find a 
position from which you can 
hold the road leading from 
Fauresmith to the Riet River. 
Come over here and look at the 
map. Now, if you get off by 
midnight, you ought to make 
two miles an hour until day- 
break. That is twelve miles; 
the remaining ten you will do 
inside two hours. If you are 
sniped, push on; but if opposed 
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in force, do your best, only let 
me know. Now, these are my 
plans (pointing on the map). 
You see the parallelogram ; 
well, you go slap-bang into it. 
I shall come along as fast as 
I can with the ground in this 
condition. I shall, if you come 
into touch with the enemy in 
force, send two squadrons and 
two guns direct to the bridge 
over the Riet north of the paral- 
lelogram, and two squadrons 
and two guns south of the 
parallelogram, while I come on 
with the rest in your direction. 
Now, your business is, first, 
not to let yourself be seen; 
secondly, so to arrange your- 
self that if De Wet and his 
crowd get to Fauresmith before 
we are up, to manceuvre and 
keep him there until we arrive. 
It is a difficult job, I allow; 
but I know that you are the 
man to make the best of it. 
Get your men to understand 
that they have now the oppor- 
tunity of retrieving all the 
odium existing against them. 
The brigade-major will give 
you all this in writing. You 
may pick your squadrons. Now, 
get along, and don’t waste 
time!” 

While the two squadrons of 
Mount Nelson Light Horse 
were picking their way out of 
camp that night, and while 
the rest of the brigade was 
turning into its miserable 
bivouac, the staff “bedded 
down” in the drawing-room 
of the farmhouse. With so 
large a family of girls, good 
Madam Embonpoint could only 
arrange one spare bedroom, and 
that was reserved for the briga- 
dier ; but the rest dragged their 
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sopping valises into the par- 
lour and trusted to get five 
hours’ sleep before a daylight 
start... . 

To add to the chagrin of the 
brigade, and to further de- 
monstrate the singular Pro- 
vidence which ever seemed to 
attend De Wet and his move- 
ments even at the eleventh 
hour, it was found that the 
force had bivouacked on the 
very fringe of the storm. As 
is so often the case with these 
South African storms, the 
rigour of the downfall was 
local, and while the brigade 
had been so badly caught that 
it was practically impossible 
for the teams to move the guns 
without the aid of drag-ropes, 
half a mile away the surface 
of the veldt was unaffected and 
the going good. But this dis- 
covery caused the day to dawn 
with brighter prospects, and as 
soon as the sodden column, 
free of its transport, felt the 
sounder bottom, it shook itself 
as would a retriever after a 
swim, and settled down to a 
swinging drying-trot. The 
brigadier had theories on the 
methods to be employed in 
the kind of war-game with 
which he was confronted; and 
he determined, if possible, to 
be in front of the Boer pickets 
and observation-posts, realis- 
ing that two circumstances 
were in his favour. The con- 
centration ordered for Philip- 
polis should have reduced the 
strength of the Boer watchmen, 
and the rain of the preceding 
night, while rendering sentinels 
less inclined for the bitter vigil 
of early morning, had laid the 
tell-tale dust, which, as a rule, 
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is the greatest impediment to 
secret movement. He threw 
out a troop to go very wide 
on either flank, in order to 
serve the double purpose of 
capturing any shirking Boer 
pickets which might chance to 
be alarmed at the later arrival 
of the transport column, and 
of guarding against De Wet’s 
commando slipping past across 
the back trail. As the day- 
light strengthened, and showed 
that the going improved, every- 
thing pointed to a successful 
ride on the part of the two 
squadrons which had _ been 
pushed forward in the night. 
By seven o'clock the men had 
begun to dry, and as the object 
of the hunt leaked out, a 
general improvement was ap- 
parent in the spirits of the 
force. 

The first information which 
came in to headquarters, as the 


whole force moved rapidly for- 
ward, came from the Basuto 
scout, whom the Intelligence 
officer had relieved of his ob- 
ligations to the Intelligence 
guide as soon as the latter 


had been dismissed. His in- 
formation was serious: he re- 
ported that a party of twenty- 
five Boers had crossed our trail 
just about eight o’clock, and, 
travelling fast, had gone in a 
north -easterly direction. The 
brigadier cross-examined the 
man closely, and seemed satisfied 
as to the truth of his story. 
Brigadier (turning to his staff) 
“We shall be fairly in it, if we 
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have anyluck. Idon’t thinkthat 
these fellows who have passed 
behind us are De Wet’s actual 
advance-guard. They are prob- 
ably a patrol that he has thrown 
out to look after his exposed 
flank. He knows that we were 
at Luckhoff, and he would not 
have moved without telling off 
some one to watch us. Now, 
these people have seen us and 
passed behind us; but as we 
have luckily struck and covered 
the trail of the advance squa- 
drons, they don’t know that we 
have a force six hours ahead of 
us. Probably they have sent 
back to De Wet, who will be 
from one to two hours’! distant 
from them, to inform him, if 
he puts a spurt on, he can be 
through the Fauresmith passes 
before us. If only the Mount 
Nelsons can hold him, we shall 
get him yet.” 

By nine o'clock the Faure- 
smith hills began to loom up 
above the dead level of the 
veldt, and as the trail of the 
advance squadrons was still 
steady and we had no news 
of them, there was every 
reason to be satisfied that 
they had successfully made 
their goal. The situation at 
least was increasing in interest. 
A little after ten the column 
had reached the foot of the 
Fauresmith hills, and _ the 
brigadier wisely called a halt, 
determined not to commit his 
troops to the hilly tracts until 
he had heard something from 
his advance squadrons. 





1 De Wet never moved without an advance-, flank-, and rear-guard, removed 
from him to a distance of about six to eight miles. This screen always gave him 
ample notice of any British troops in the vicinity, thus enabling him to change 


his direction and suit his action with calmness and deliberation. 


were always composed of picked men. 


These screens 
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But the next information re- 
garding the enemy was not 
destined to come in from the 
advance- guard. The column 
had just off-saddled when a 
dishevelled trooper with a 
blanched face galloped up to 
the tiny group of trees be- 
neath which the brigadier and 
his staff had dismounted. 

Brigadier. “Hullo, here’s a 
man who has seen his own 
ghost. We shall have some 
news now. Who are you?” 

Trooper. “Please, sir, I be- 
long to Mr Crauford’s patrol 
—it has been annihilated!” 

B. (soothingly). “Now dis- 
mount, and tell us all about 
it. What do you belong to!” 

T. (dismounting). ‘“ Mount 
Nelson Light Horse, sir,” 

B. “I thought so; now let 
us have the story.” 

T. “ Well, sir, there was Mr 
Crauford, and Sergeant Mullins, 
and Z 

B. “ Never mind their names. 
How many men had Mr Crau- 
ford with him?” 

T. “ About six, sir; and I am 
the only one left alive to tell 
the tale!” 


B. “How truly awful! and if 
you don’t get on with it your 
tale will outlast all of us as 


well. (Roughly) Now, throw it 
out,—what happened ?” 

T. “Well, sir, you see that 
farm over there (pointing to low 
seam of grey hills about four 
miles distant on our left flank, 
at the bottom of which nestled a 
homestead), we were riding up 
to it quiet-like, when suddenly, 
as we were passing a kraal, up 
jumps about fifty Boers and 
calls us to ‘’ands up.’ We 
wouldn’t ‘’ands up,’ and they 
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shot us down to 
and - 

B. “Wait—how did you get 
away from the general battue?” 

T. “I don’t exactly know, 
sir; I kind of found myself 
galloping for all I was worth, 
and the bullets just ’umming 
that thick and awful, that I 
kept on asking myself the 
whole way home ’ow it was I 
managed to escape!” 

B. “You may go. 
where’s your rifle?” 

T. (for the first time realising 
that he had not gota rifle). “I 
must have dropped it, sir, in 
the scrimmage—it was awful 
‘ot, sir!” 

B. (brutally). “ Off you go; 
you ought to be ashamed to 
talk to honest men. (Then 
turning to the brigade - major.) 
Look here, Baker, though I 
don’t believe the man’s story 
in toto, or would believe any 
man who in panic had thrown 
his rifle away, yet something 
has happened, and either our 
men on the left have fallen in 
with the party of Boers who 
crossed our trail this morning, 
or we have let slip the whole 
‘bag of tricks,’ and De Wet is 
through us. Just you take 
another squadron of the Mount 
Nelsons and see what has 
happened on the left. You 
can also take the pom-pom. 
Unless the enemy are in 
strength don’t stay out there 
long, as I shall probably move 
on before you are back. Any- 
way Ishall leave a signal-station 
on the hill above us!” 
Brigade-Major. “Very good, 
sir.” 

B. “Wait a moment. As 
the rain-storm has dished my 


a& man, 


Stop! 
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original plans, I shall prob- 
ably, as soon as I hear from 
Fauresmith, send half my force 
direct to the Kalabas bridge, 
and take the rest to support 
the Mount Nelson squadrons. 
But I can make no definite 
statement until I have some 
idea of De Wet’s force. Gad! 
I wish I knew where Plumer 
might be at this moment, or 
whether there is any one behind 
De Wet. Without informa- 
tion or maps, this is an uphill 
game!” ... 

In half an hour the brigade- 
major’s little command was 
within a thousand yards of 
Liebenbergspan farm. Here 
they met five woe-begone men 
tramping wearily towards them. 
They were the rest of Crauford’s 
patrol, stripped of most of their 
clothing, and desired by the 
Boers to make their way back 
to their column with all com- 
pliments of the season. The 
subaltern was very dejected, 
for he was a boy of the right 
spirit; and it is a strain upon 
one’s dignity as an officer to 
be turned loose on the veldt 
with only a flannel shirt as a 
dress, and a pair of putties tied 
round the feet in the place of 
boots. It was not his fault: 
he had sent on a man to recon- 
noitre the farm. This man 
was our friend who had come 
in in the morning. As he 
failed to search the kraal, the 
Boers had let him past, and 
had waited for the main body 
of the patrol, which they had 
“held up” at short range. 
The scout, who had _ passed 
through them, heard the shouts 
of “Hands up!” and galloping 
for dear life, had been able 
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to get clear and pitch the 
brigadier his terror-bred fable. 
Apart from taking their clothes, 
the Boers had treated their 
prisoners well. They were a 
party of fifteen men, very 
poorly clad but well mounted, 
under a commandant of the 
name of Theron. Crauford, 
who was a young English 
Africander, had, while a pris- 
oner, made good use of his 
time. His captors did not 
realise that he understood 
Dutch, and he had gleaned 
from their conversation that 
they were, as the brigadier 
had anticipated, part of De 
Wet’s screen. They were very 
much upset at the size of the 
British column, and had not 
been prepared for its presence 
so close to De Wet’s line of 
advance. But as they dis- 
cussed it among themselves 
they considered that De Wet 
would be in front of the 
column, proving that they 
had no knowledge of the two 
squadrons which had gone on. 
All this was such valuable 
information that Baker dis- 
mounted a man and _ sent 
Crauford back to the briga- 
dier as fast as he could gal- 
lop. He himself kept on, as 
Theron’s party was still in 
occupation of the farm. 

The farm stood at the foot 
of a low brae. It was only 
a rise, and as the Boers ap- 
peared to take no notice of 
our approach, not even troub- 
ling to efface their presence, 
the brigade-major determined, 
under cover of his pom-pom, 
to gallop over it. Half a 
squadron on the right, half 
a squadron on the left. He 
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called up the captain com- 
manding the squadron and 
gave him his instructions. 
The man at once began to 
make difficulties, and suggested 
a different mode of attack. 

Brigade-Major (severely). “I 
have told you what I want 
you to do. Kindly go and 
instruct your troop-leaders. As 
soon as you are extended, 
canter, and improve your pace 
when you get sufficiently near. 
That knoll on the right and 
the rise on the left both com- 
mand the farm, and you will 
find that the enemy won’t 
stand. Good Heavens! man 
(as the captain again begun to 
demur), there are only about 
twenty of them; surely you are 
not afraid!” 

The man did not mean going, 
neither did his squadron. They 
dallied over extending, and it 
was quite a quarter of an 
hour before they began to 
move forward. The brigade- 
major dashed to the head of 
the right half-squadron and 
tried to infuse some little 
enthusiasm into them. But 
no; it was the very worst 
squadron of the Mount Nelsons, 
and when the brigade-major 
commenced to gallop he found 
that he was only followed by 
four men. But this even, 
added to half a belt from 
the pom-pom, was sufficient for 
the Boers; they ran to their 
horses, which were gazing by 
the kraal, mounted, and gal- 
loped over the rise, without 
firing a shot. As vultures 
swoop down upon carrion, so 
the Mount Nelsons, as soon as 
it was seen that the rise was 
clear of the enemy, swarmed 
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down to the looting of the 
farm. The brigade-major’s face 
was a study when he and the 
Mount Nelsons’ captain met in 
the verandah. All that he 
said would not add to the 
artistic sense of this narrative; 
but he closed his remarks with 
the following: “If I catch a 
man of your regiment touching 
a single article in this farm I 
will shoot him myself. Get 
your men back to their posi- 
tions, sir. They won't fight; 
Tl be d d if they shall 
loot !” 

In war situations develop 
rapidly, and the brigade-major 
had barely dismissed his now 
sulking junior, when a silver 
glitter from above the halting- 
place of the brigade brought 
the laconic message, “‘ Return at 
once without delay.” Precisely 
at the same moment, a mes- 
senger came dashing down from 
the rise above the farm, and 
excitedly reported that a long 
line of Cape-carts was rapidly 
crossing the left front. The 
brigade-major started the squa- 
dron back at a trot, and stayed 
behind for a few moments to 
make an investigation of the 
new development. It was quite 
true, six Cape-carts and about 
thirty men were crossing his 
front from right to left at a 
good pace. They were a long 
way off, and even if he had not 
had peremptory orders to return, 
it would have been hopeless to 
have attempted to pursue them 
with such material as he had in 
hand. 

Brigade-Major (snapping his 
glasses back into their case). 
“You may put it down, Mr 
Intelligence, in that voluminous 
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diary of yours, that our quarry 
hasescaped. They have slipped 
us. Come along; we must canter 
on and see what the brigadier 
has in pickle for us!” 

But, as subsequent events 
were to prove, the brigade-major 
for once was in error... . 

We found the brigadier im- 
patiently awaiting us, with 
half the battery hooked in, and 
the 20th Dragoons standing to 
their horses. He did not wait 
for rest or explanation ; but as 
soon as we cantered in with 
the pom-pom, gave the order 
for the column to advance. 
The mule-convoy had come in 
in our absence, and it had orders 
to follow us as best it could. 

Brigadier. ‘Look here, you 
fellows; I really am sanguine 
for the first time since I have 
been engaged in this kind of 
‘follow your leader.’ Just about 
half an hour after you left, our 
friend the turkey-expert of last 
night sent in a red-hot man 
with a message that he had 
held up the main body of a 
Boer commando in a_ pass 
just west of Fauresmith. He 
wasn’t in position to stop the 
advance - guard, which went 
through with about six Cape- 
carts ; but he had since captured 
the Boer picket on the pass and 
had turned the main body— 
consisting of about thirty Cape- 
carts and 400 burghers—back, 
and when he wrote they were 
halted in Fauresmith.” 

Brigade - Major. “We have 
seen that advance-guard. But 
is there no other way by which 
the Boers could get to the Riet : 
by swinging round between 
Fauresmith and Jagersfontein, 
for instance?” 
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B. “We can’t hope that he 
will stay and wait for us in 
Fauresmith. Of course there 
will be a way round; but he 
may delay, he may try and 
force his way past the turkey- 
expert, and then we may be 
there first. I sent Goven on 
with the 21st and two guns at 
once to strike a bee-line for 
Kalabas bridge—to reck for 
nothing, only to get there. But 
we have neither guides nor 
maps that can give one any 
idea of the true lie of the 
country. I could only give 
him the direction and the ordi- 
nary inaccurate sheet-map.” 

B.-M. “And what do you 
intend doing yourself, sir?” 

B. “We will just push on 
hell-for-leather for the position 
which the turkey -expert is 
holding ; and then if he is being 
attacked, and wind and tide 
will allow it, we will just hurl 
ourselves into oleman De Wet, 
smother him, or perish in the 
attempt.” 

The hills about Fauresmith 
differ little in formation from 
the general character obtaining 
in South Africa. They divide 
the veldt into a series of rough 
parallelograms. The brigadier 
had estimated that we were 
distant from Fauresmith only 
about four or five miles, while 
the inaccurate map showed that 
when the 21st Dragoon Guards 
had started, they only had 
about eight miles to cover be- 
fore they would reach the Kal- 
abas bridge over the Riet. 
Therefore the brigadier was 
satisfied that if he was able to 
stop the bridge with the 21st 
and get touch with De Wet’s 
main body before dark, he 
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could deal with him with the 
force he had kept in hand. 
But it would be absolutely 
essential to gain touch that 
night, and once having gained 
it, to push through to a con- 
clusion at once. The interior 
of the first parallelogram 
allowed the force to advance 
with an extended front, and six 
miles of smart trotting brought 
it to Brandewijnskuil, where the 
Fauresmith road passes over a 
stream tributary to the Riet. 
To the east of this drift, be- 
tween it and Fauresmith, rise 
the glacis-like slopes of Groen- 
kloof—well named, for the 
whole country here is green, 
and the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the drift is not unlike 
many rural spots to be found in 
Surrey. Bushed as with a 
hedgerow, the road sinks into 
the drift, to appear again on the 
far side, cutting its way be- 


tween a rough-edged turf upon 
which geese and goats are 
browsing. To the left stands 
a whitewashed cottage, with a 
corral of stunted shrub and a 


tree or two. Beside it, in a 
creeper-grown shed, are the ap- 
pliances of a blacksmith’s craft 
—yes, just for the moment. it 
might well be Surrey. But we 
have no time to stay and ad- 
mire or to soliloquise over 
scenery. There is men’s work 
ahead. A mounted messenger 
is dashing down the track in 
front of us, as if hell and a 
thousand devils had been loosed 
behind him. He hands a scrap 
of paper to the brigade-major, 
and then throws himself from 
his horse, which stands motion- 
less with heaving sides and 
dripping flanks. 
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Brigadier. “Read it. Who 
is it from?” 

Brigade- Major. “From the 
officer in command of the two 
squadrons of Mount Nelsons, 
He says: ‘Groen Kloof, 3.15 
P.M.—Boers about 200 strong 
demonstrated against me, while 
the convoy made a circle round 
out of range to north-east. I 
was unable to prevent this. 
Convoy is going as fast as it 
can due north. You could cut 
it off. Am holding this until 
you reinforce. No casualties; 
have six prisoners.’ ” 

Brigadier (taking out his 
watch) “It is now 3.40. 
Goven started at 1.30; he 
ought to be at the bridge 
well in front of those coves, 
If he is, we've got ’em. Here, 
Baker; take the rest of this 
crush straight for the north- 
east corner of this sheet of 
the map. As soon as you 
reach the corner, make a right 
angle, steer north-west, and 
you ought to come out just 
on the tail of Brother and his 
Cape-carts. Now, off you go; 
report to Colonel Washington, 
but I shall expect you to keep 
the show going. Gad! it’s 
the chance of the campaign, 
if the Riet is still in flood!” 

B.-M. “Very good, sir. But 
where will you be?” 

B. “TI shall be here. This 
is where the transport will 
outspan to-night. I shall keep 
the turkey-expert up on the 
top of Groen Kloof all to- 
night, in case Brother tries to 
break back that way! But 
wherever you find the enemy, 
go for him bald-headed: it is 
the only chance!” 

B.-M. “But if I find that 
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he has crossed the river? If 
the other column should not 
be in position ?” 

B. (deliberately) “If they 
have got across the Reit, come 
back at once with your tail 
between your legs. Pursuit 
in those circumstances would 
be useless. But use your own 
discretion if it comes to a near 
thing. Tell Freddy that you’ve 
my instructions to fight; you 
and Freddy ought to be able 
to convince Washington, and 
Twine, his second in command, 
is fighting stuff. Good-bye, 
and good luck to you; spare 
neither man nor beast. (As the 
brigade-major rode off, the 
brigadier turned to the Intelli- 
gence officer.) Now, Mr In- 
telligence, I want you also to 
make yourself useful. I want 
you if possible to get to Goven 
and acquaint him of the situa- 
tion. It is of vital importance 
that he should know how the 
force behind him is distributed. 
Even if they are attacking him 
at the bridge, do your utmost to 
get to him: the best of forces 
present flanks that are possible 
to single men. Just tell him 
that Washington with half 
the force is bearing down upon 
the bridge from the north-east ; 
that Groen Kloof is held by our 
own coves; that I am here with 
the baggage, and its escort of 
sick, blind, halt, and lame ; that 
if Washington gets into them, 
he is to leave just enough men 
tomake the bridge secure, and 
hurl his hoplites in to the help of 
Washington. Now, ride cun- 
ning; you may have a difficult 
job. I should keep well to the 
left. Good-bye, and good luck 
toyou. Ride cunning!” ... 
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The Intelligence officer rode 
out on his lonely mission. 
Luckily he had changed his 
horse after the affair at Lie- 
benbergspan, and being well 
mounted, he felt fairly con- 
fident. He first steered due 
north, hoping to strike off the 
spoor of Goven’s column. But 
when after four miles he failed 
to strike it, he opined that he 
was making a detour which, if 
persevered in, would not bring 
him to his destination by night- 
fall. He therefore changed his 
direction to due north, and put 
spurs to his horse. He was 
working along the inner edge of 
a great veldt-basin, and getting 
a little uncomfortable as to his 
direction, and alarmed that he 
saw no traces of the column, 
he dismounted in a kloof, and 
climbed to the top of the edge 
of the basin. Beneath him lay 
a track, standing out white 
against the veldt. There was 
just a short breadth of veldt, 
and then the country became 
very broken and hilly. Within 
two hundred yards of the spot 
which he had chosen for his 
reconnaissance stood a small 
farmhouse. But it was not the 
farmhouse that attracted his 
attention; it was a pillar of 
dust which showed to the north 
along the track. He took out 
his glasses. There was no 
doubt about it,—it was a body 
of mounted men and some 
transport going away from 
him. They were not more than 
a mile away ; and if it had not 
been for the dust, he could 
almost have counted the force. 
“It is De Wet,” he inwardly 
reflected; “he is going right 
into Goven’s arms; and for 
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Boers to make all that dust, 
they must be travelling fast.” 
He turned his glasses down to 
the south; there he could find 
no sign of living thing upon the 
track. He was just debating 
in his mind what would be the 
right course to pursue, when he 
heard a voice behind him, “ Beg 
pardon, sir, but them is Boers ; 
they have just all gone past 
here!” He turned round to 
find a British dragoon standing 
stiffly to attention behind him. 

Intelligence Officer. ‘Who 
are you? and where the devil 
have you come from?” 

Trooper. “ Please, sir, we be- 
longs to a patrol that was sent 
out by Captain Charles, and we 
got lost.” 

I. O. “ Where are the others? 
where are your horses?” 

T. “I have got the three 
horses down in the nullah there. 
The corporal and the other man 
are down in that farm, sir; at 
least that is where they went 
before the Boers came.” 

I. O. “In that farm? Why, 
the Boers will have got them; 
they must have passed quite 
close to the farm!” 

T. “They did that, sir; but 
I never seed them get them. 
I expect that they was under 
the beds when the Boers 
passed.” 

I. O. “Did you see all the 
Boers pass?” 

T. “ Yes, sir ; there was about 
a thousand, two waggons, and 
a lot of carts. Some was rid- 
ing horses, and others riding 
in the carts.” 

IO. “Were 
fast?” 

T. “ Yes, sir; just as fast as 
they could, shouting and swear- 


they going 
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ing and calling to each other. 
They seemed dreadful pressed 
for time!” 

I. O. “We had better see 
if those other fellows of yours 
are still in the farm. Have 
you got your rifle loaded?” 

The Intelligence officer and 
trooper walked down to the 
little homestead, and as they 
approached the door out 
stepped the two most scared 
and astonished dragoons that 
South Africa has ever seen. 
They were escorted out by a 
bevy of smiling girls. When 
they saw their comrade safe 
and sound in the company of 
an officer, they became ab- 
solutely nonplussed. But the 
Intelligence officer got the 
following history out of the 
corporal :— 

Corporal. “ Well, sir, we were 
sent off as a patrol on the right 
flank, and somehow among the 
kopjes we lost touch, and about 
an hour ago we reached this 
place. I left the horses under 
cover with Smith, and I took 
one man and went to reconnoitre 
the farm. We found this nice 
old lady inside, who speaks 
English ; and she told us that 
she hadn’t seen any English 
troops, but that a small party of 
Boers had passed in the morn- 
ing, who had stopped and had 
some coffee, but who seemed 
to be in a hurry. The good 
lady asked us if we would have 
some coffee. Well, sir, we were 
very thirsty and hungry-like, so 
we sat down, and they gave us 
some coffee and cake and things; 
and just as we were eating, the 
old lady rushed in and said the 
Boers were coming, and hustled 
us into a small bedroom. Well, 
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sir, we looked through the win- 
dow, spy-like, and there, sure 
enough, were about ten Boers 
on horses galloping past the 
house. They were mostly quite 
young boys, but there were 
some greybeards amongst them. 
They seemed in a great hurry, 
for only one just stopped at the 
house, and he only stayed a 
moment. Then more and more 
passed, riding along in no form- 
ation, and all seeming in a 
hurry. Just one or two turned 
aside and had a word with the 
people of the house, but none 
of them got off their horses. 
Then an ambulance - waggon 
came by, and quite a string of 
Cape-carts: the last cart had 
four horses in it, driven by a 
nigger, and it stopped quite five 
minutes at the farm. Two men, 
who kept on shouting orders to 
the passing Boers, were sitting 
in the back of it———” 

Intelligence Officer. ‘‘ What 
were they like?” 

C. “One was a stout man 
with a long black beard; the 
other had a grey beard and 
puffy eyes. The people here 
now tell us that they were 
Steyn and De Wet.” 

I. O. “Why the devil didn’t 
you shoot them?” 

Trooper (coming to his com- 
rade’s aid). “How was we to 
know, sir, as how they were 
generals? they just looked two 
comfortable old civie blokes. 
Besides, we had left our rifles 
standing in the next room!” 

I.0. “How many Boers would 
you say went by?” 

C. “TI should say four or five 
hundred, sir; they was going 
by in driblets for the best part 
of half an hour.” 
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I. O. “ Who are the people in 
this house? I can’t understand 
their attitude in screening you 
here. You have had the most 
remarkable experience. What 
an opportunity !” 

C. “The lady, sir, is an Irish 
lady, and she is a very good 
friend to her countrymen!” 

The Intelligence officer then 
cross-examined the owner of 
the farm, and she corroborated 
all that the corporal had said. 
Both De Wet and Steyn were 
in the four-horsed cart. They 
asked her if she had seen any 
kharkis recently; about the 
state of the Riet river, and 
the distance to Kalabas bridge ; 
and before driving off impressed 
upon her the necessity of put- 
ting any of the English off the 
scent who might be following. 
As they drove away De Wet 
shouted back, “They are close 
behind.” This information 
raised the Intelligence officer 
to a high standard of excite- 
ment, for he now felt sure that 
the brigade was well in upon 
the right scent. Already he 
found himself listening for 
the sound of Goven’s guns. 
Collecting the three troopers 
who had been nearer to the 
person of De Wet than other 
armed Britishers had for some 
time, he turned back into the 
veldt basin and pushed forward 
northwards. The sun was now 
nearly down, but that was 
nothing: buoyed by a great 
excitement, the Intelligence 
officer was now possessed of 
only one idea, and that was to 
be in at the death. But a 
bitter disappointment was in 
store for him. 

Corporal (pointing to the left 
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rear). ‘Please, sir, there is 
the column.” 

The Intelligence officer could 
scarcely believe his eyes—the 
thought was too appalling, too 
ghastly to be true. It was 
true, nevertheless. Instead of 
arriving at the bridge, the 
column had lost direction, and, 
without an adequate guide or 
map, had become entangled 
among the hills. Lost, with- 
out forage or food, beast and 
man weary beyond expression, 
while De Wet was crossing 
the Riet over Kalabas bridge, 
the stop which should have 
been there was endeavouring 
to retrace its steps back to 
camp. At the moment that 
the Intelligence officer realised 
the truth great tears welled up 
to his eyes. 


It was midnight before the 


mess servants could turn out 
a meal at Brandewijnskuil for 
the staff. Two doleful candles 
but added to the depression 
bred of the hour and the dis- 
appointment which was upper- 
most in every mind. We had 
had our chance and _ failed. 
The brigadier alone was phil- 
osophic: his natural gaiety 
would not allow of depression ; 
his manly spirit would not 
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collapse against the ruling of 
the laws of chance. 

Brigadier. “Wake up, you 
coves, and come and have some 
dinner. We have lost ole man 
De Wet; but that is no reason 
for you all to behave as if we 
were in for a funeral. Thank 
Heaven that you are alive. 
You would probably have all 
been scuppered if we had got 
up with the ole man. He 
would have fought until he 
was blue in the face!” 

Brigade-Major. “I’ve got 
the orders out, sir. Start at 
3 A.M.!” 

Brigadier. ‘That’s all right, 
but we won’t see any more of De 
Wet. We were too hot on him 
to-day. All we shall find when 
we cross the Riet at daybreak 
to-morrow will be spoor leading 
in every direction, They will 
dissolve to a certainty. But 
though we have failed, we have 
had a run for our money, and 
finished a d d good second. 
But no maps and no guide are 
big things as penalties go, and, 
all considered, I think that the 
‘crush’ has run devilish well. 
What have your prisoners got 
to say, Mr Intelligence?” 

But Mr Intelligence, having 
drunk his soup, was sound 
asleep in his blankets. . . . 


L’ENVOIL. 


With the crossing of the 
Riet the history of this De 
Wet hunt ceases, for every- 
thing came to pass precisely 
as the brigadier had foreseen. 
The brigade arrived at Kalabas 


bridge before daybreak, pre- 
pared, if a tangible enemy was 
still in front, to take up the 
running again and pursue the 
line to an end, no matter the 
cost.!. But the soft ground on 





1 The orders issued this night to the brigade were very instructive, and 


showed what a real soldier the brigadier was. 


If he considered that the cir- 
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the far side of the river gave 
evidence of thirty trails. The 
commando had scattered to 
the winds, and with cunning 
foresight De Wet and his fol- 
lowing had removed every liv- 
ing soul, Boer or Kafir, from 
the vicinity of the bridge, so 
that no evidence of his presence 
remained. To pursue a fugitive 
in a solitary Cape cart with 
a brigade would have been 
absurd, and so, when five 
miles on at Openbaar there was 
no sign of the solitary tracks 
again converging, the chase 
was abandoned, and the brigade 
halted to await the arrival of 
its mule and ox convoy. That 
evening Plumer, who had de- 
trained at Jagersfontein road, 
crossed the Kalabas bridge and 
reported Haig to be in rear of 
him at the Spitz Kopjes. It 
will be seen therefore that 
Plumer was twenty-four hours 
too late, through no fault of his, 
be it said, but simply because he 
made the journey from Orange 
River station by train. Plumer 
pushed on upon the conjectured 


De Wet trail, which he still 
considered hot enough to follow. 
He lost it, as the brigadier had 
foreseen, in the vicinity of 
Abraham’s Kraal. The new 
cavalry brigade moved more 
slowly into Bloemfontein by 
way of Petrusburg and the 
historic field of Driefontein. 
At Bloemfontein somechanges 
took place in the staff and com- 
position of the brigade, and the 
writer of these papers, to his in- 
finite regret, severed his con- 
nection with the brigade. He 
had been promoted into a 
new battalion which was _ be- 
ing raised at home, and after 
twenty months his turn had 
come to say good-bye to the 
veldt. As the brigadier bade 
him farewell in the Bloem- 
fontein Club he clapped him 
good-naturedly on the back, 
saying, “I believe that it is 
all a hoax this story of yours 
about instructions to proceed 
home by the first transport. 
I don’t believe that you will 
ever get farther South than 
that farm at Richmond Road!” 





cumstances demanded an effort he was prepared to take any risk and to make 
every sacrifice. The orders stated that if it became necessary to pursue, the 
convoy could be sent back by the shortest route to the railway, that the mounted 
men would have to live on the country without supply, and such men whose 
horses gave in would have to walk east against the course of the sun, which 
line, after 20 to 25 miles, would bring them to the railway, where they could stop 


the first passing train. 
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THE DREAM. 
BY GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 
Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


"TWAS morn, and through the shutters’ chinks the sun 
Across the loggia sent the dawn’s first rays 

Into my darkened chamber. There, at that hour 
When sleep her lightest and her sweetest shades 
Pours on our eyelids, lo, before me stood, 

And on me riveted her gaze, the form 

Of her who taught me first the lore of love, 

And after left me to bewail her loss. 

Not dead she seem’d to me, but sad her look, 

Sad, as of such as are unhappy. She 

Press’d her right hand upon my head and sigh’d. 
“Dost live,” she said, “and some remembrance bear 
Of me?” “Whence, loveliest, dearest, hast thou come,” 
I said, “and how? How great my grief has been, 
And is for thee! Nor did I think that thou 
Shouldst ever know of it; and this it was 

That made my misery more hard to bear. 

Art come but to desert me once again? 

Tis that I fear. How has it been with thee? 

Art what I knew thee first? What inward pang 
Disquiets thee?” “Oblivion,” she replied, 

“ Deadens thy thoughts, and sleep confuses them. 
For I am dead, and many a month hath past, 
Since last thou lookedst on me.” At these words 
A pang unspeakable struck to my heart. 

“Cut off,” so she went on, “even in the flower 

Of youth, when ’tis most sweet to live, and ere 
The heart has taught itself that human hopes 

Are phantoms all. Well may he long for death, 
To whom it brings release from all his cares, 

Or the sick wretch, who nears his journey’s end ; 
But to the young death is unmingled grief, 

And cruel is her fate, whose dawning hopes 
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Are crushed and buried in the tomb. We ne’er 
Can know what nature shuts away from those, 
Who no experience have of life; and grief, 

Blind grief, weighs very heavily on such 

As wisdom has not ripen’d.” “Oh, my love, 
Unhappy darling, peace! oh, peace!” I cried ; 
“How dost thou rack my heart in speaking thus! 
Oh, my belovéd! Art thou truly dead, 

And I still living on? And was it, then, 

Decreed in heaven that thy so tender frame 
Should undergo the agony supreme, 

While this poor miserable husk of mine 

Should linger on unharm’d? Woes me! how oft, 
When I shall call to mind thou art no more, 
And that I never in this world shall meet 

With thee again, shall I reject the thought? 

Ah me! ah me! What is this thing called death? 
What ’tis, fain would I learn by very proof, 

And from the ruthless enmity of fate 

Shield my defenceless head. Though I be young, 
Yet does my youth consume and waste away, 

As though my years were many. Mine old age 

I dread, for though ’tis far enough from me, 

Yet is the difference trivial ’twixt it 

And my youth’s prime.” “For sorrow we were born,” 
She said, “we two. No ray of happiness 

Smiled on our lives, and heaven a pleasure took 
In our distresses.” ‘Since tears dimm’d mine eyes, 
And took the colour from my cheeks, because 

Of thy departure,” I rejoined, “and since 

Within my heart I bear a load of grief, 

Tell me, did ever any spark of love, 

Or pity for thy wretched lover touch 

Thy heart whilst thou wert living? I the while 
Pined day and night betwixt despair and hope; 
And to this hour my mind is rack’d by vain 
Uncertainty. If ever, if but once, 

Thou hast felt sorrow for my darkened life, 

Oh, hide it not from me, and let the thought 
‘Thou didst!’ sustain me, now that from our years 
The future has been reft.” Then she replied, 
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“Poor soul, be comforted! I grudged thee not 
My pity while I lived, nor do I now; 

For I was wretched too. Make no complaint 

Of her that was unhappy most of maids.” 

“By our disastrous lot, and by the love 

That wastes me still, by the belovéd name 

Of youth, and the lost hopes of days gone by, 
Grant, my belovéd, that I touch thy hand!” 
Then with a gesture beautiful and sad 

She held it out, and while I covered it 

With kisses, and, all trembling with delight, 

To my panting bosom press’d it, while big drops 
Streamed on my brow and breast, my voice was choked, 
My eyeballs reel’d and quivered as I gazed. 
Fixing her eyes full tenderly on mine, 

“Dear one,” she said, “hast thou so soon forgot 
That I of all my beauty am bereft? 

And thou, oh hapless one, art still aflame 

With passion! Now, for the last time, Farewell! 
Henceforth our wretched souls and bodies are 
Sundered for evermore. Thou livest not, 

Nor shalt hereafter live for me. The troth 


That thou didst pledge to me fate has annulled.” 

Then struggling in my anguish to cry out, 

With spasms convulsed, my eyelids drench’d with tears, 
I started from my sleep. Still did her form 

Hover before my eyes, and in the sun’s 

Uncertain light methought I saw her still. 
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THE END OF THE TETHER.! 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


XII, 


Mr VAN WYE, the white 
man of Batu Beru, an ex-naval 
officer who, for reasons best 
known to himself, had thrown 
away the promise of a brilliant 
career to become the pioneer of 
tobacco-planting on that remote 
part of the coast, had learned 
to like Captain Whalley. The 
appearance of the new skipper 
had attracted his attention. 
Nothing more unlike all the 
diverse types he had _ seen 
succeeding each other on the 
bridge of the Sofala could be 
imagined. 

At that time Batu Beru was 
not what it has become since: 
the centre of a prosperous 
tobacco - growing district, a 
tropically suburban - looking 
little settlement of bungalows 
in one long street shaded with 
two rows of trees, embowered 
by the flowering and trim 
luxuriance of the gardens, with 
a three-mile-long carriage-road 
for the afternoon drives and a 
first-class Resident with a fat, 
cheery wife to lead the society 
of married estate-managers and 
unmarried young fellows in the 
service of the big companies. 

All this prosperity was not 
yet; and Mr Van Wyk pros- 
pered alone on the left bank on 
his deep clearing carved out of 
the forest, which came down 
above and below to the water’s 


edge. His lonely bungalow 
faced across the river the houses 
of the Sultan: a restless and 
melancholy old ruler who had 
done with love and war, for 
whom life no longer held any 
savour (except of evil forebod- 
ings) and time never had any 
value. He was afraid of death, 
and hoped he would die before 
the white men were ready to 
take his country from him. 
He crossed the river frequently 
(with never less than ten boats 
crammed full of people), in 
the wistful hope of extracting 
some information on the sub- 
ject from his own white man. 
There was a certain chair 
on the verandah he always 
took: the dignitaries of the 
court squatted on the rugs 
and skins between the furni- 
ture: the inferior people re- 
mained below on the grass plot 
between the house and the river 
in rows three or four deep all 
along the front. Not seldom 
the visit began at daybreak. 
Mr Van Wyk tolerated these 
inroads. He would nod out of 
his bedroom window, tooth- 
brush or razor in hand, or pass 
through the throng of courtiers 
in his bathing robe. He ap- 
peared and disappeared hum- 
ming a tune, polished his nails 
with attention, rubbed his 
shaved face with LEau-de- 
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Cologne, drank his early tea, 
went out to see his coolies at 
work : returned, looked through 
some papers on his desk, read a 
page or two in a book or sat 
before his cottage piano leaning 
back on the stool, his arms 
extended, fingers on the keys, 
his body swaying slightly from 
side to side. When absolutely 
forced to speak he gave evasive 
vaguely soothing answers out 
of pure compassion: the same 
feeling perhaps made him so 
lavishly hospitable with the 
aerated drinks that more than 
once he left himself without 
soda-water for a whole week. 
That old man had granted 
him as much land as_ he 
cared to have cleared: it was 


neither more nor less than a 
fortune. 

Whether it was fortune or 
seclusion from his kind that 
Mr Van Wyk sought, he could 


not have pitched upon a better 
place. Even the mail-boats of 
the subsidised company calling 
on the veriest clusters of palm- 
thatched hovels along the coast 
steamed past the mouth of 
Batu Beru river far away in 
the offing. The contract was 
old: perhaps in a few years’ 
time, when it had expired, Batu 
Beru would be included in the 
service; meantime all Mr Van 
Wyk’s mail was addressed to 
Malacca, whence his agent 
sent it across once a-month by 
the Sofala. It followed that 
whenever Massy had run short 
of money (through taking too 
many lottery tickets), or got 
into a difficulty about a skipper, 
Mr Van Wyk was deprived of 
his letters and newspapers. In 
so far he had a personal in- 
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terest in the fortunes of the 
Sofala. Though he considered 
himself a hermit (and for no 
passing whim evidently, since 
he had stood eight years of it 
already), he liked to know what 
went on in the world. 

Handy on the verandah upon 
a walnut étagére (it had come 
last year by the Sofala—every- 
thing came by the Sofala) there 
lay, piled up under bronze 
weights, a pile of the ‘ Times’’ 
weekly edition, the large sheets 
of the ‘Rotterdam Courant,’ 
the ‘Graphic’ in its world-wide 
green wrappers, an illustrated 
Dutch publication without a 
cover, the numbers of a Ger- 
man magazine with covers of 
the “ Bismark malade”’ colour. 
There were also parcels of new 
music—though the piano (it 
had come years ago by the 
Sofala) in the damp atmos- 
phere of the forests was gener- 
ally out of tune. It was vexing 
to be cut off from everything 
for sixty days at a stretch 
sometimes, without any means 
of knowing what was the 
matter. And when the Sofala 
reappeared Mr Van Wyk would 
descend the steps of the veran- 
dah and stroll over the grass 
plot in front of his house, down 
to the water-side, with a frown 
on his white brow. 

“You've been laid up after 
an accident, I presume.” 

He addressed the bridge, but 
before anybody could answer 
Massy was sure to have already 
scrambled ashore over the rail 
and pushed in, squeezing the 
palms of his hands together, 
bowing his sleek head as if 
gummed all over the top with 


black threads and tapes. And 
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he would be so enraged at the 
necessity of having to offer 
such an explanation that his 
moaning would be positively 
pitiful, while all the time he 
tried to compose his big lips 
into a smile. 

“No, Mr Van Wyk. You 
would not believe it. I couldn’t 
get one of those wretches to 
take the ship out. Not a single 
one of the lazy beasts could be 
induced, and the law, you know, 
Mr Van Wyk...” 

He moaned at great length 
apologetically ; the words con- 
spiracy, plot, envy, came out 
prominently, whined with 
greater energy. Mr Van Wyk, 
examining with a faint grimace 
his polished finger-nails, would 
say, “H’m. Very unfortunate,” 
and turn his back on him. 

Fastidious, 
sceptical, 


clever, slightly 
accustomed to the 


best society (he had held a 


much-envied shore appoint- 
ment at the Ministry of Marine 
for a year preceding his retreat 
from his profession and from 
Europe), he possessed a latent 
warmth of feeling and a cap- 
acity for sympathy which were 
concealed by a sort of haughty, 
arbitrary indifference of man- 
ner arising from his early 
training; and by a something 
an enemy might have called 
foppish, in his aspect—like a 
distorted echo of past ele- 
gancies. He managed to keep 
an almost military discipline 
amongst the coolies of the 
estate he had dragged into 
the light of day out of the 
tangle and shadows of the 
jungle; and the white shirt 
he put on every evening with 
its stiff glossy front and high 
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collar looked as if he had 
meant to preserve the decent 
ceremony of evening-dress, but 
had wound a thick crimson 
sash above his hips as a con- 
cession to the wilderness, once 
his adversary, now his van- 
quished companion. Moreover, 
it was a hygienic precaution. 
Worn wide open in front, a 
short jacket of some airy silken 
stuff floated from his shoulders. 
His fluffy, fair hair, thin at 
the top, curled slightly at the 
sides; a carefully arranged 
moustache, an ungarnished 
forehead, the gleam of low 
patent shoes peeping under 
the wide bottom of trousers 
cut straight from the same 
stuff as the gossamer coat, 
completed a figure recalling, 
with its sash, a pirate chief 
of romance, and at the same 
time the elegance of a slightly 
bald dandy indulging, in seclu- 
sion, a taste for unorthodox 
costume. 

It was his evening get-up. 
The proper time for the Sofala 
to arrive at Batu Beru was 
an hour before sunset, and he 
looked picturesque, and some- 
how quite correct too, walking 
at the water’s edge on the 
background of grass_ slope 
crowned with a low long 
bungalow with an immensely 
steep roof of palm _ thatch, 
and clad to the eaves in 
flowering creepers. While the 
Sofala was being made fast 
he strolled in the shade of 
the few trees left near the 
landing- place, waiting till he 
could go on board. Her white 
men were not of his kind. 
The old Sultan (though his 
wistful invasions were a nuis- 
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ance) was really much more 
acceptable to his fastidious 
taste. But still they were 
white; the periodical visits of 
the ship made a break in the 
well-filled sameness of the days 
without disturbing his privacy. 
Moreover, they were necessary 
from a business point of view; 
and through a strain of pre- 
ciseness in his nature he was 
irritated when she failed to 
appear at the appointed time. 

The cause of the irregularity 
was too absurd, and Massy, in 
his opinion, was a contemptible 
idiot. The first time the Sofala 
reappeared under the new 
agreement swinging out of the 
bend below, after he had almost 
given up all hope of ever seeing 
her again, he felt so angry that 
he did not go down at once to 
the landing-place. His ser- 
vants had come running to him 
with the news, and he had 
dragged a chair close against 
the front rail of the verandah, 
spread his elbows out, rested 
his chin on his hands, and went 
on glaring at her fixedly while 
she was being made fast oppo- 
site his house. He could make 
out easily all the white faces on 
board. Who on earth was that 
kind of patriarch they had got 
there on the bridge now? 

At last he sprang up and 
walked down the gravel path. 
It was a fact that the very 
gravel for his paths had been 
imported by the Sofala. Ex- 
asperated out of his quiet 
superciliousness, without look- 
ing at any one right or left, 
he accosted Massy straightway 
in so determined a manner that 
the engineer, taken aback, be- 
gan to stammer unintelligibly. 
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Nothing could be heard but the 
words: “Mr Van Wyk... 
Indeed, Mr Van Wyk... For 
the future, Mr Van Wyk”— 
and by the suffusion of blood 
Massy’s vast bilious face ac- 
quired an unnatural orange 
tint, out of which the discon- 
certed coal-black eyes shone in 
an extraordinary manner. 

“Nonsense. I am tired of 
this. I wonder you have the 
impudence to come alongside 
my jetty as if I had it made for 
your convenience alone.” 

Massy tried to protest ear- 
nestly. Mr Van Wyk was 
very angry. He had a good 
mind to ask that German 
firm—those people in Malacca 
—what was their name ?—boats 
with green funnels. They 
would be only too glad of the 
opening to put one of their 
small steamers on the run. 
Yes; Schnitzler, Jacob Schnitz- 
ler, would in a moment. Yes. 
He had decided to write with- 
out delay. 

In his agitation Massy caught 
up his falling pipe. 

“You don’t mean it, sir!” he 
shrieked. 

“You shouldn’t mismanage 
your business in this ridiculous 
manner.” 


Mr Van Wyk turned on his 


heel. The other three whites 
on the bridge had not stirred 
during the scene. Massy 
walked hastily from side to 
side, puffed out his cheeks, 
suffocated. 

“Stuck up Dutchman.” 

And he moaned out fever- 
ishly a long tale of griefs. 
The efforts he had made for all 
these years to please that man. 
This was the return you got 
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for it, eh? Pretty. Write to 
Schnitzler —let in the green- 
funnel boats—get an old Ham- 
burg Jew to ruin him. No, 
really he could laugh. ... He 
laughed sobbingly. . .. Ha! 
ha! ha! And make him carry 
the letter in his own ship pre- 
sumably. 

He stumbled across a grating 
and swore. He would not 
hesitate to fling the Dutch- 
man’s correspondence overboard 
—the whole confounded bundle. 
He had never, never made any 
charge for that accommodation. 
But Captain Whalley, his new 
partner, would not let him 
probably ; besides, it would be 
only putting off the evil day. 
For his own part he would 
make a hole in the water rather 
than look on tamely at the 
green funnels overrunning his 
trade. 

He raved aloud. The China 


boys hung back with the dishes 


at the foot of the ladder. He 
yelled from the bridge down 
at the deck, “ Aren’t we going 
to have any chow this evening 
at all?” then turned violent- 
ly to Captain Whalley, who 
waited, grave and patient, at 
the head of the table, smooth- 
ing his beard in silence now 
and then with a forbearing 
gesture. 

“You don’t seem to care 
what happens to me. Don’t 
you see that this affects your 
interests as much as mine? 
It’s no joking matter.” 

He took the foot of the table 
growling between his teeth. 

‘“Unless you have a few 
thousands put away somewhere. 
I haven’t.” 

Mr Van Wyk dined in his 
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thoroughly lit-up bungalow, 
putting a point of splendour in 
the night of his clearing above 
the dark bank of the river. 
Afterwards he sat down to his 
piano, and in a pause he be- 
came aware of slow footsteps 
passing on the path along the 
front. A plank or two creaked 
under a heavy tread; he swung 
half round on the music-stool, 
listening with his finger-tips at 
rest on the keyboard. His 
little terrier barked violently, 
backing in from the verandah. 
A deep voice apologised gravely 
for “this intrusion.” He walked 
out quickly. 

At the head of the steps the 
patriarchal figure, who was the 
new captain of the Sofala ap- 
parently (he had seen a round 
dozen of them, but not one of 
that sort), towered without ad- 
vancing. The little dog barked 
unceasingly, till a flick of Mr 
Van Wyk’s handkerchief made 
him spring aside into silence. 
Captain Whalley, opening the 
matter, was met by a punctili- 
ously polite but determined op- 
position. 

They carried on their dis- 
cussion standing where they 
had come face to face. Mr Van 
Wyk observed his visitor with 
attention. Then at last, as if 
forced out of his reserve— 

“T am surprised that you 
should intercede for such a 
confounded fool.” 

This outbreak was almost 
complimentary, as if its mean- 
ing had been, “That such a 
man as you should intercede!” 
Captain Whalley let it pass 
by without flinching. One 
would have thought he had 
heard nothing. He simply 
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went on to state that he was 
personally interested in putting 
things straight between them. 
Personally .. . 

But Mr Van Wyk, really 
carried away by his disgust 
with Massy, became very in- 
cisive— 

“‘ Indeed—if I am to be frank 
with you—his whole character 
does not seem to me _ par- 
ticularly estimable or trust- 
worthy .. .” 

Captain Whalley, always 
straight, seemed to grow an 
inch taller and broader, as if 
the girth of his chest had sud- 
denly expanded under his 
beard. 

“ My dear sir, you don’t think 
I came here to discuss a man 
with whom I am—I am—h’m 
—closely associated.” 

A sort of solemn silence 
lasted for a moment. He was 
not used to asking favours, but 
the importance he attached to 
this affair had made him will- 
ing to try.... Mr Van Wyk, 
favourably impressed, and sud- 
denly mollified by a desire to 
laugh, interrupted— 

“That’s all right if you make 
it a personal matter; but you 
can do no less than sit down 
and smoke a cigar with me.” 

A slight pause, then Cap- 
tain Whalley stepped forward 
heavily. As to the regularity 
of the service, for the future he 
made himself responsible for it ; 
and his name was Whalley— 
perhaps to a sailor (he was 
speaking to a sailor, was he 
not ?) not altogether unfamiliar. 
There was a lighthouse now, 
on an island. Maybe Mr Van 
Wyk himself... 


“Oh yes. Oh indeed.” Mr 
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Van Wyk caught on at once, 
He indicated a chair. How 
very interesting. For his own 
part he had seen some service 
in the last Acheen War, but 
had never been so far East. 
Whalley Island? Of course. 
Now that was very interesting. 
What changes his guest must 
have seen since. 

“‘T can look further back even 
—on a whole half-century.” 

Captain Whalley expanded a 
bit. The flavour of a good 
cigar (it was a weakness) had 
gone straight to his heart, also 
the civility of that young man. 
There was something in that 
accidental contact of which he 
had been starved in his years 
of struggle. 

The front wall retreating 
made a square recess fur- 
nished like a room. A lamp 
with a milky glass shade, sus- 
pended below the slope of the 
high roof at the end of a 
slender brass chain, threw a 
bright round of light upon a 
little table bearing an open 
book and an ivory paper- 
knife. And, in the translucent 
shadows beyond, other tables 
could be seen, a number of 
easy-chairs of various shapes, 
with a great profusion of skin 
rugs strewn on the teak-wood 
planking all over the verandah. 
The flowering creepers scented 
the air. Their foliage clipped 
out between the uprights made 
as if several frames of thick 
unstirring leaves reflecting the 
lamplight in a green glow. 
Through the opening at his 
elbow Captain Whalley could 
see the gangway lantern of 
the Sofala burning dim by 
the shore, the shadowy masses 
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of the town beyond the open 
lustrous darkness of the river, 
and, as if hung along the 
straight edge of the projecting 
eaves, a@ narrow black strip of 
the night sky full of stars— 
resplendent. The famous cigar 
in hand he had a moment of 
complacency. 

“A trifle. Somebody must 
lead the way. I just showed 
that the thing could be done; 
but you men brought up to 
the use of steam cannot con- 
ceive the vast importance of 
my bit of venturesomeness to 
the Eastern trade of the time. 
Why, that new route reduced 
the average time of a southern 
passage by eleven days for 
more than half the year. 
Eleven days! It’s on record. 
But the remarkable thing— 
speaking to a sailor—I should 
Say was...” 

He talked well, without egot- 


ism, professionally. The power- 


ful voice, produced without 
effort, filled the bungalow even 
into the empty rooms with a 
deep and limpid resonance, 
seemed to make a stillness out- 
side; and Mr Van Wyk was 
surprised by the serene quality 
of its tone, like the perfection of 
manly gentleness. Nursing one 
small foot, in a silk sock and a 
patent leather shoe, on his knee, 
he was immensely entertained. 
It was as if nobody could talk 
like this now, and the over- 
shadowed eyes, the flowing 
white beard, the big frame, the 
serenity, the whole temper of 
the man, were an amazing sur- 
vival from the prehistoric times 
of the world coming up to him 
out of the sea. 

Captain Whalley had been 
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also the pioneer of the early 
trade in the Gulf of Pe-tchi-li. 
He even found occasion to men- 
tion that he had buried his 
“dear wife” there six-and- 
twenty years ago. Mr Van 
Wyk, impassive, could not help 
speculating in his mind swiftly 
as to the sort of woman that 
would mate with such a man, 
Did they make an adventurous 
and well-matched pair? No. 
Very possibly she had been 
small, frail, no doubt very 
feminine—or most likely com- 
monplace with domestic in- 
stincts, utterly insignificant. 
But Captain Whalley was no 
garrulous bore, and shaking his 
head as if to dissipate the mo- 
mentary gloom that had settled 
on his handsome old face, he 
alluded conversationally to Mr 
Van Wyk’s solitude. 

Mr Van Wyk affirmed that 
sometimes he had more com- 
pany than he wanted. He 
mentioned smilingly some of 
the peculiarities of his inter- 
course with “My Sultan.” He 
made his visits in force. Those 
people damaged his grass plot 
in front (it was not easy to 
obtain some approach to a lawn 
in the tropics), and the other 
day had broken down some rare 
bushes he had planted over 
there. And Captain Whalley 
remembered immediately that, 
in forty-seven, the then Sultan, 
“this man’s grandfather,” had 
been notorious as a great pro- 
tector of the piratical fleets of 
praus from farther East. They 
had a safe refuge in the river at 
Batu Beru. He financed more - 
especially a Balinini chief called 
Haji Daman. Captain Whalley, 
nodding significantly his bushy 
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white eyebrows, had very good 
reason to know something of 
that. The world had _pro- 
gressed since that time. 

Mr Van Wyk demurred with 
unexpected acrimony. Pro- 
gressed in what? he wanted 
to know. 

Why, in knowledge of truth, 
in decency, in justice, in order 
—in honesty too, since men 
harmed each other mostly from 
ignorance. It was, Captain 
Whalley concluded quaintly, 
more pleasant to live in. 

Mr Van Wyk whimsically 
would not admit that Mr 
Massy, for instance, was more 
pleasant naturally than the 
Balinini pirates. 

The river had not gained 
much by the change. They 
were in their way every bit 
as honest. Massy was less 
ferocious than Haji Daman 
no doubt, but... 

“And what about you, my 
good sir?” Captain Whalley 
laughed a deep soft laugh. 
“You are an improvement, 
surely.” 

He continued in a vein of 
pleasantry. <A good cigar was 
better than a knock on the 
head—the sort of welcome he 
would have found on_ this 
river forty or fifty years ago. 
Then leaning forward slightly, 
he became earnestly serious. 
It seems as if, outside their 
own sea-gipsy tribes, these 
rovers had hated all man- 
kind with an incomprehensible, 
bloodthirsty hatred. Mean- 
time their depredations had 
been stopped, and what was 
the consequence? The new 
generation was orderly, peace- 
able, settled in prosperous 
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villages. He could speak from 
personal knowledge. And even 
the few survivors of that time 
—old men now—had changed 
so much, that it would have 
been unkind to remember 
against them that they had 
ever slit a throat in their 
lives. He had one especially 
in his mind’s eye: a digni- 
fied, venerable headman of a 
certain large coast village 
about sixty miles sou’west of 
Tampasuk. It did one’s heart 
good to see him—to hear that 
man speak. He might have 
been a ferocious savage once. 
What men wanted was to be 
checked by superior intelli- 
gence, by superior knowledge, 
by superior force too—yes, by 
force held in trust from God 
and sanctified by its use in 
accordance with His declared 
will. Captain Whalley _be- 


lieved a disposition for good ex- 
isted in every man, even if the 
world were not a very happy 


place as a whole. In the wis- 
dom of men he had not so 
much confidence. The dispos- 
ition had to be helped up 
pretty sharply sometimes, he 
admitted. They might be 
silly, wrongheaded, unhappy ; 
but naturally evil—no. There 
was at bottom a _ complete 
harmlessness at least .. . 

“Ts there?” Mr Van Wyk 
snapped acrimoniously. 

Captain Whalley laughed at 
the interjection, in the good 
humour of large, tolerating 
certitude. He could look back 
at half a century, he pointed 
out. The smoke oozed placidly 
through the white hairs hiding 
his kindly lips. 

“ At all events,” he resumed 
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after a pause, “I am glad that 
they’ve had no time to do you 
much harm as yet.” 

This allusion to his compara- 
tive youthfulness did not offend 
Mr Van Wyk, who got up and 
wriggled his shoulders with an 
enigmatic half-smile. They 
walked out together amicably 
into the starry night towards 
the river-side. Their footsteps 
resounded unequally on the dark 
path. At the shore end of the 
gangway the lantern, hung low 
to the handrail, threw a vivid 
light on the white legs and the 
big black feet of Mr Massy 
waiting about anxiously. From 
the waist upwards he remained 
shadowy, with a row of buttons 
gleaming up to the vague out- 
line of his chin. 

“You may thank Captain 
Whalley for this,’ Mr Van 
Wyk said curtly to him before 
turning away. 


The lamps on the verandah 
flung three long squares of 
light between the uprights far 


over the grass. <A bat flitted 
before his face like a circling 
flake of velvety blackness. 
Along the jasmine hedge the 
night air seemed heavy with 
the fall of perfumed dew; 
flower-beds bordered the path ; 
the clipped bushes uprose in 
dark rounded clumps here and 
there before the house; the 
dense foliage of creepers filtered 
the sheen of the lamplight 
within in a soft glow all along 
the front; and everything near 
and far stood still in a great im- 
mobility, in a great sweetness. 
Mr Van Wyk (a few years be- 
fore he had had occasion to ima- 
gine himself treated more badly 
than anybody alive had ever 
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been by a woman) felt for 
Captain Whalley’s optimistic 
views the disdain of a man who 
had once been credulous him- 
self. His disgust with the 
world (the woman for a time 
had filled it for him completely) 
had taken the form of activity 
in retirement, because, though 
capable of great depth of feel- 
ing, he was energetic and 
essentially practical. But there 
was in that uncommon old 
sailor, drifting on the outskirts 
of his busy solitude, something 
that fascinated his scepticism. 
His very simplicity (amusing 
enough) was like a delicate 
refinement of an upright char- 
acter. The striking dignity of 
manner could be nothing else, 
in a man reduced to such a 
humble position, but the expres- 
sion of something essentially 
noble in the character. With 
all his trust in mankind he 
was no fool; the serenity of 
his temper at the end of so 
many years, since it could not 
obviously have been appeased 
by success, wore an air of pro- 
found wisdom. Mr Van Wyk 
was amused at it sometimes. 
Even the very physical traits 
of the old captain of the Sofala, 
his powerful frame, his repose- 
ful mien, his intelligent, hand- 
some face, the big limbs, the 
benign courtesy, the touch of 
rugged severity in the shaggy 
eyebrows, made up a seductive 
personality. Mr Van Wyk dis- 
liked littleness of every kind, 
but there was nothing small 
about that man, and in the ex- 
emplary regularity of many 
trips an intimacy had grown 
up between them, a warm feel- 
ing at bottom under a kindly 
3B 
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stateliness of forms agreeable 
to his fastidiousness. 

They kept their respective 
opinions on all worldly matters. 
His other convictions Captain 
Whalley never intruded. The 
difference of their ages was like 
another bond between them. 
Once, when twitted with the 
uncharitableness of his youth, 
Mr Van Wyk, running his eye 
over the vast proportions of 
his interlocutor, retorted in 
friendly banter— 

“Oh. You'll come to my 
way of thinking yet. You'll 
have plenty of time. Don’t 
call yourself old: you look 
good for a round hundred.” 

But he could not help his 
stinging incisiveness, and 
though moderating it by an 
almost affectionate smile, he 
added— 

“And by then you will 
probably consent to die from 
sheer disgust.” 

Captain Whalley, 
too, shook his head. 
forbid !” 

He thought that perhaps on 
the whole he deserved some- 
thing better than to die in 
such sentiments. The time of 
course would have to come, 
and he trusted to his Maker 
to provide a manner of going 
out of which he need not be 
ashamed. for the rest he 
hoped he would live to a 
hundred if need be: other 
men had been known; it 
would be no miracle. He 
expected no miracles. 

The pronounced, argumenta- 
tive tone caused Mr Van Wyk 
to raise his head and look at 
him steadily. Captain Whalley 
was gazing fixedly with a rapt 


smiling 
* God 
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expression, as though he had 
seen his Creator’s favourable 
decree written in mysterious 
characters on the wall. He 
kept perfectly motionless for 
a few seconds, then got his 
vast bulk on to his feet so 
impetuously that Mr Van 
Wyk was startled. 

He struck first a heavy blow 
on his inflated chest: and, 
throwing out horizontally a 
big arm that remained steady, 
extended in the air like the 
limb of a tree on a windless 
day— 

“ Not a pain or ache there. 
Can you see this shake in the 
least ?”’ 

His voice was low, in an 
awing, confident contrast with 
the headlong emphasis of his 
movements. He sat down 
abruptly. 

“This isn’t to boast of it, 
you know. I am _ nothing,” 
he said in his effortless strong 
voice, that seemed to come out 
as naturally as a river flows. 
He picked up the stump of 
the cigar he had laid aside, 
and added peacefully, with a 
slight nod, “As it happens, 
my life is necessary; it isn’t 
my own, it isn’t—God knows.” 

He did not say much for the 
rest of the evening, but several 
times Mr Van Wyk detected a 
faint smile of assurance flitting 
under the heavy moustache. 

Later on Captain Whalley 
would now and then consent to 
dine “at the house.” He could 
even be induced to drink a glass 
of wine. “Don’t think I am 
afraid of it, my good sir,” he ex- 
plained. “There was a very 
good reason why I should give 
it up.” 
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On another occasion, leaning 
back at ease, he remarked, 
“You have treated me most 
—most humanely, my dear 
Mr Van Wyk, from the very 
first.” 

“You'll admit there was some 
merit,” Mr Van Wyk hinted 
slily. “An associate of that 
excellent Massy. . . . Well, 
well, my dear captain, I won’t 
say a word against him.” 

“It would be no use your 
saying anything against him,” 
Captain Whalley affirmed a 
little moodily. “As I’ve told 
you before, my life—my work, 
is necessary, not for myself 
alone. I can’t choose”... 
He paused, turned the glass 
before him right round... . 
“T have an only child—a 
daughter.” 

The ample downward sweep 
of his arm over the table seemed 
to suggest a small girl at a vast 
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distance. “I hope to see her 
once more before I die. Mean- 
time it’s enough to know that 
she has me sound and solid, 
thank God. You can’t under- 
stand how one feels. Bone of 
my bone, flesh of my flesh ; the 
very image of my poor wife. 
Well, she...” 

Again he paused, then pro- 
nounced stoically the words, 
“She has a hard struggle.” 

And his head fell on his 
breast, his eyebrows remained 
knitted, as by an effort of medi- 
tation. But generally his mind 
seemed steeped in the serenity 
of boundless trust in a higher 
power. Mr Van Wyk wondered 
sometimes how much of it was 
due to the splendid vitality of 
the man, to the bodily vigour 
which seems to impart some- 
thing of its force to the soul. 
But he had learned to like him 
very much. 


XIII, 


This was the reason why Mr 
Sterne’s confidential communi- 
cation, delivered hurriedly onthe 
shore alongside the dark silent 
ship, had disturbed his equan- 
imity. It was the most in- 
comprehensible and unexpected 
thing that could happen; and 
the perturbation of his spirit 
was so great that, forgetting 
all about his letters, he ran 
rapidly up the bridge ladder. 

The portable table was being 
put together for dinner to the 
left of the wheel by two pig- 
tailed “boys,” who as usual 
snarled at each other over the 
job, while another, a doleful, 

urly, very yellow Chinaman, 
resembling Mr Massy, waited 


apathetically with the cloth 
over his arm and a pile of 
thick dinner-plates against his 
chest. A common cabin lamp 
with its globe missing, brought 
up from below, had been hooked 
to the wooden framework of 
the awning; the side-screens 
had been lowered all round; 
Captain Whalley filling the 
depths of the wicker - chair 
seemed to sit benumbed in a 
canvas tent crudely lighted, 
and used for the storing of 
nautical objects; a shabby 
steering-wheel, a battered brass 
binnacle on a stout mahogany 
stand, two dingy life - buoys, 
an old cork fender lying in a 
corner, dilapidated deck-lockers 
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with loops of thin rope instead 
of door-handles. 

He shook off the appearance 
of numbness to return Mr Van 
Wyk’s unusually brisk greet- 
ing, but relapsed directly after- 
wards. To accept a pressing 
invitation to dinner “up at 
the house” was another very 
visible physical effort. Mr Van 
Wyk, perplexed, folded his 
arms, and leaning back against 
the rail, with his little, black, 
shiny feet well out, examined 
him covertly. 

“T’ve noticed of late that 
you are not quite yourself, old 
friend.” 

He put an affectionate gentle- 
ness into the last two words. 
The real intimacy of their in- 
tercourse had never been so 
vividly expressed before. 

“Tut, tut, tut!” 

The wicker-chair creaked 
heavily. 

“Trritable,’ commented Mr 
Van Wyk to himself; and 
aloud, “I'll expect to see you 
in half an hour, then,” he said 
negligently, moving off. 

“In half an hour,” Captain 
Whalley’s rigid silvery head 
repeated behind him as if out 
of a trance. 

Amidships, below, two voices, 
close against the engine-room, 
could be heard answering each 
other—one angry and slow, the 
other alert. 

“T tell you the beast has 
locked himself in to yet drunk.” 

“Can’t help it now, Mr 
Massy. After all, a man has 
a right to shut himself up in 
his cabin in his own time.” 

“Not to get drunk.” 

“T heard him swear that the 
worry with the boilers was 
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enough to drive any man to 
drink,” Sterne said maliciously, 

Massy hissed out something 
about bursting the door in. 
Mr Van Wyk, to avoid them, 
crossed in the dark to the other 
side of the deserted deck. The 
planking of the little wharf 
rattled faintly under his hasty 
feet. 

“Mr Van Wyk! 
Wyk!” 

He walked on: somebody was 
running on the path. “You've 
forgotten to get your mail.” 

Sterne, holding a bundle of 
papers in his hand, caught up 
with him. 

“Oh, thanks.” 

But, as the other continued 
at his elbow, Mr Van Wyk 
stopped short. The overhang- 
ing eaves, descending low upon 
the lights in the front of the 
building, threw their black 
straight -edged shadow into 
the great body of the night 
on that side. Everything 
was very still. A tinkle of 
cutlery and a slight jingle 
of glasses were heard. Mr 
Van Wyk’s servants were 
laying the table for two on 
the verandah. 

“T am afraid you give me no 
credit whatever for my good 
intentions in the matter I’ve 
spoken to you about,” said 
Sterne. 

“T simply don’t understand 
you.” 

“Captain Whalley is a very 
audacious man, but he will 
understand that his game is 
up. That’s all that anybody 
need ever know of it from me. 
Believe me, I am very consider- 
ate in this, but duty is duty. 
I don’t want to make a fuss. 


Mr Van 
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All I ask you, as his friend, is 
to tell him from me that the 
game’s up. That will be suffi- 
cient.” 

Mr Van Wyk felt a loath- 
some dismay at this queer 
privilege of friendship. He 
would not demean himself by 
asking for the slightest explana- 
tion; to drive the other away 
with contumely he did not 
think prudent—as yet, at any 
rate. So much assurance 
staggered him. Who could 
tell what there could be in it, 
he thought? His regard for 
Captain Whalley had _ the 
tenacity of a disinterested 
sentiment, and his practical 
instinct coming to his aid, he 
concealed his scorn. 

“I gather, then, that this 
is something grave.” 

“Very grave,” Sterne as- 
sented solemnly, delighted at 


having produced an effect at 


last. He was ready to add 
some effusive protestations of 
regret at the “unavoidable 
necessity,” but Mr Van Wyk 
cut him short—very civilly, 
however. 

Once on the verandah Mr 
Van Wyk put his hands in his 
pockets, and, straddling his 
legs, stared down at a black 
panther skin lying on the floor 
before a rocking-chair. “It 
looks as if the fellow had not 
the pluck to play his own 
precious game openly,” he 
thought. 

This was true enough. In 
the face of Massy’s last rebuff 
Sterne dared not declare his 
knowledge. His object was 
simply to get charge of the 
steamer and keep it for some 
time. Massy would never for- 
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give him for forcing himself on ; 
but if Captain Whalley left the 
ship of his own accord, the. com- 
mand would devolve upon him 
for the rest of the trip; so he 
hit upon the brilliant idea of 
scaring the old man away. A 
vague menace, a mere hint, 
would be enough in such a 
brazen case; and, with a strange 
admixture of compassion, he 
thought that Batu Beru was a 
very good place for throwing 
up the sponge. The skipper 
could go ashore quietly, and 
stay with that Dutchman of 
his. Weren’t these two as thick 
as thieves together? And on 
reflection he seemed to see that 
there was a way to work the 
whole thing through that great 
friend of the old man’s. This 
was another brilliant idea. He 
had an inborn preference for 
circuitous methods. In this 
particular case he desired to 
remain in the background as 
much as possible, to avoid ex- 
asperating Massy needlessly. 
No fuss! Let it all happen 
naturally. 

Mr Van Wyk all through the 
dinner was conscious of a sense 
of isolation that invades some- 
times the closeness of human 
intercourse. Captain Whalley 
failed lamentably and obviously 
in his attempts to eat some- 
thing. He seemed overcome by 
a strange absent - mindedness. 
His hand would hover irresol- 
utely, asif left without guidance 
by a preoccupied mind. Mr Van 
Wyk had heard him coming up 
from a long way off in the pro- 
found stillness of the river-side, 
and had noticed the irresolute 
character of the footfalls. The 
toe of his boot had struck the 
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bottom stair as though he had 
come along mooning with his 
head in the air right up to the 
steps of the verandah. Had 
the captain of the Sofala been 
another sort of man he would 
have suspected the work of age 
there. But one glance at him 
was enough. Time—after, in- 
deed, marking him for its own 
—had given him up to his use- 
fulness, in which his simple faith 
would see a proof of Divine 
mercy. “How could I contrive 
to warn him?” Mr Van Wyk 
wondered, as if Captain Whalley 
had been miles and miles away, 
out of sight and earshot of all 
evil. He was sickened by an 
immense disgust of Sterne. To 
even mention his threat to a 
man like Whalley would be 
positively indecent. There was 
something more vile and insult- 
ing in its hint than in a definite 
charge of crime—the debasing 
“ What 


taint of blackmailing. 
could any one bring against 


him ?” he asked himself. This 
was a limpid personality. And 
what for? The Power he trusted 
had thought fit to leave him 
nothing on earth that envy 
could lay hold of, except a bare 
crust of bread. 

“Won't you try some of this?” 
he asked, pushing a dish slightly. 
Suddenly it seemed to Mr Van 
Wyk that Sterne might pos- 
sibly be coveting the command 
of the Sofala. His cynicism 
was quite startled by what 
looked like a proof that no man 
may count himself safe from 
his kind unless in the very abyss 
of misery. An intrigue of that 
sort was hardly worth troubling 
about, he judged ; but still, with 
such a fool as Massy to deal 
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with, he ought to and must be 
warned. 

At this moment Captain 
Whalley, bolt upright, the deep 
cavities of the eyes overhung 
by a bushy frown, and one large 
brown hand resting on each 
side of his empty plate, spoke 
across thetable-clothabruptly— 

“Mr Van Wyk, you've al- 
ways treated me with the most 
humane consideration.” 

“My dear captain, you make 
too much of a simple fact that 
I am not a savage.” Mr Van 
Wyk, utterly revolted by the 
thought of Sterne’s obscure 
attempt, raised his voice in- 
cisively, as if the mate had been 
hiding somewhere within ear- 
shot. “Any consideration I 
have been able to show was no 
more than the rightful due of a 
character I’ve learned to regard 
by this time with an esteem 
that nothing can shake.” 

A slight ring of glass made 
him lift his eyes from the slice 
of pine-apple he was cutting 
into small pieces on his plate. 
In changing his position Cap- 
tain Whalley had contrived to 
upset an empty tumbler. 

Without looking that way, 
leaning sideways on his elbow, 
his other hand shading his brow, 
he groped shakily for it, then 
desisted. Van Wyk stared 
blankly, as if something mo- 
mentous had happened all at 
once. He did not know why 
he should feel so startled ; but 
he forgot Sterne utterly for the 
moment. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

And Captain Whalley, half- 
averted, in a deadened, agitated 
voice, muttered— 

“ Esteem !” 
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“And I may add something 
more,” Mr Van Wyk, very 
steady-eyed, pronounced slowly. 

“Hold, enough!” Captain 
Whalley did not change his 
attitude or raise his voice. 
“Because I can make you no 
return. I am too poor even for 
that now. Your esteem is worth 
having. You are not a man 
that would stoop to deceive the 
poorest sort of devil on earth, or 
make a ship unseaworthy every 
time he takes her to sea.” 

Mr Van Wyk, leaning for- 
ward, his face gone pink all 
over, with the starched table- 
napkin over his knees, was in- 
clined to mistrust his senses, his 
power of comprehension, the 
sanity of his guest. 

“Where? Why? In the 
name of God!— what's this? 
What ship? I don’t under- 
stand who...” 

“Then, in the name of God, 
it is I. A ship’s unseaworthy 
when her captain can’t see. I 
am going blind.” 

Mr Van Wyk made a slight 
movement, and sat very still 
afterwards for a few seconds; 
then, with the thought of 
Sterne’s “‘The game’s up,” he 
ducked suddenly to pick up the 
napkin which had slipped off 
his knees. This was the game 
that was up. And at the same 
time the muffled voice of Cap- 
tain Whalley passed over him— 

“Tve deceived them all. 
Nobody knows.” 

He emerged fiushed to the 
eyes. Captain Whalley, mo- 
tionless under the full blaze of 
the lamp, shaded his face with 
his hand. 

“And you had that courage?” 

“Call it by what name you 


like. But you are a humane 
man — a—a-— gentleman, Mr 
Van Wyk. You may have 
asked me what I had done 
with my conscience.” 

He seemed to muse, pro- 
foundly silent, very still in his 
mournful pose. 

“T began to tamper with it in 
my pride. You begin tosee a lot 
of things when you are going 
blind. I could not be frank 
with an old chum even. I was 
not frank with Massy—no, not 
altogether. I knew he took me 
for a wealthy sailor fool, and I 
let him. I wanted to keep up 
my importance—because there 
was poor Ivy away there—my 
daughter. What did I want to 
trade on his misery for? I did 
trade on it—for her. And now, 
what mercy could I expect from 
him? He would trade on mine 
if he knew it. He would hunt 
the old fraud out, and stick to 
the money for a year. Ivy’s 
money. And in a year there 
will be no sun in the sky for 
her father.” 

His deep voice came out, 
awfully veiled, as though he 
had been overwhelmed by the 
earth of a land-slide, and talking 
to you of the thoughts that 
haunt the dead in their graves. 
A cold shudder ran down Mr 
Van Wyk’s back. 

“And how long is it since 
you have. ..?” he began. 

“It was a long time before I 
could bring myself to believe in 
this—this—visitation,” Captain 
Whalley spoke with gloomy 
patience from under his hand. 

He had not thought he had 
deserved it. He had begun by 
deceiving himself from day to 
day, from week to week. He 
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had the Serang at hand there 
—an old servant. It came on 
gradually, and when he could 
no longer deceive himself .. . 

His voice died out almost. 

“Rather than give her up I 
set myself to deceive you all.” 

“It’s incredible,” whispered 
Mr Van Wyk. Captain Whal- 
ley’s appalling murmur flowed 
on. 

“Not even the sign of God’s 
anger could make me forget 
her. How could I forsake my 
child, feeling my vigour all the 
time—the blood warm within 
me? Warmasyours. It seems 
to me that, like the blinded 
Samson, I would find the 
strength to shake down a 
temple upon my head. She’s 
a struggling woman—my own 


child that we used to pray over 
together, my poor wife and I. 
Do you remember that day I 
as well as told you that I 


believed God would let me live 
to a hundred for her sake? 
What sin is there in loving 
your child? Do you see it? 
I was ready for her sake to 
live for ever. I half believed 
I would. Ive been praying 
for death since. Ha!  Pre- 
sumptuous man— you wanted 
to live.” 

A tremendous, shuddering up- 
heaval of that big frame, shaken 
by the passage of a gasping sob, 
set the glasses jingling all over 
the table, seemed to make the 
whole house tremble to the 
roof-tree. And Mr Van Wyk, 
whose feeling of outraged love 
had been translated into a form 
of struggle with nature, under- 
stood very well that, for that 
man whose whole life had been 
conditioned by action, there 
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could exist no other expression 
for all the emotions; that, to 
voluntarily cease venturing, 
doing, enduring, for his child’s 
sake, would have been exactly 
like plucking his warm love for 
her out of his living heart. 
Something too monstrous, too 
impossible, even to conceive. 

Captain Whalley had not 
changed his attitude, that 
seemed to have something of 
shame, sorrow, and defiance. 

“T have even deceived you. 
If it had not been for that 
word ‘esteem.’ These are 
not the words for me. I would 
have lied to you. Haven't I? 
Weren’t you going to trust 
your property on board this 
very trip?” 

“T have a floating yearly 
policy,” Mr Van Wyk said 
almost unwittingly, and was 
amazed at the sudden cropping 
up of a commercial detail. 

“The ship is unseaworthy, I 
tell you. It would be invalid if 
it were known .. .” 

“We shall share the guilt, 
then.” 

“Nothing could make mine 
less,” said Captain Whalley. 

He had not dared to consult 
a doctor; the man would have 
perhaps asked who he was, 
what he was doing; Massy 
might have heard something. 
He had lived on without any 
help, human or divine. The 
very prayers stuck in his 
throat. What was there to 
pray for? and death seemed 
as far as ever. Once he got 
into his cabin he dared not 
come out again; when he sat 
down he dared not get up; he 
dared not raise his eyes to 
anybody’s face; he felt re- 
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luctant to look upon the sea 
or up to the sky. The world 
was fading before his great 
fear of giving himself away. 
The old ship was his last friend ; 
he was not afraid of her; he 
knew every inch of her deck; 
but at her too he hardly dared 
to look, for fear of finding he 
could see less than the day 
before. A great incertitude 
enveloped him. The horizon 
was gone; the sky mingled 
darkly with the sea. Who was 
this man standing over yonder ? 
what was this thing lying down 
there? And a frightful doubt 
of the reality of what he could 
see made even the little power 
that remained to him an added 
torment, a pitfall always open 
for his miserable pretence. He 
was afraid to stumble inex- 
cusably, to say Yes or No to 
a question. The hand of God 
was heavy upon him, but it 
could not tear him away from 
his child. And, as if in a night- 
mare of humiliation, every fea- 
tureless man seemed an enemy. 

He let his hand fall heavily 
on the table. Mr Van Wyk, 
hands down, chin on breast, 
with a gleam of white teeth 
pressing on the lower lip, medi- 
tated on Sterne’s “The game’s 
u us 

“The Serang of course does 
not know.” 

“Nobody,” said Captain 
Whalley. 

“Ah yes. Nobody. Very 
well. Can you keep it up to 
the end of the trip? That is 
the last under the agreement 
with Massy.” 

Captain Whalley got up and 
stood erect, very stately, with 
the great white beard lying 


like a silver breastplate over 
the awful secret of his heart. 
Yes; that was the only hope 
there was for him of ever see- 
ing her again, of securing the 
money for her before he crept 
away somewhere — useless, a 
burden, a reproach to himself. 
His voice faltered. 

“Think of it! Never see her 
any more: the only human 
being besides myself now on 
earth that can remember my 
wife. She’s just like her 
mother. Lucky the _ poor 
woman is where there are 
no tears shed over those they 
loved on earth and that re- 
main to pray not to be led 
into temptation — because, I 
suppose, the blessed know the 
secret of grace in God’s deal- 
ings with His created children.” 

He swayed a little, said with 
austere dignity— 

“JT don’t. I know only the 
child He has given me.” 

And he began to walk. Mr 
Van Wyk, jumping up, saw the 
full meaning of the rigid head, 
the hesitating walk, the vaguely 
extended hand. His heart was 
beating fast ; he moved a chair 
aside, and instinctively ad- 
vanced as if to offer his arm. 
But Captain Whalley passed 
him by, making for the stairs 
quite straight. 

“He could not see me at all 
out of his line,’ Van Wyk 
thought, with a sort of awe. 
Then going to the head of the 
stairs, he asked a little tremul- 
ously — 

“What is it like—like a 
mist—like . . .” 

Captain Whalley, half-way 
down, stopped, and turned round 
undismayed to answer. 
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“Tt is as if the light were 
ebbing out of the world. Have 
you ever watched the ebbing 
sea on an open stretch of 
sands withdrawing farther and 
farther away from you? It is 
like this—only there will be no 
flood to follow. Never. It is 
as if the sun were growing 
smaller, the stars going out 
one by one. There can’t be 
many left that I can see by 
this. But I haven’t had the 
courage to look of late... .” 
He must have been able to 
make out Mr Van Wyk, be- 
cause he checked him by an 
authoritative gesture and a 
stoical— 

“T can get about alone 
yet.” 

It was as if he had taken his 
line, and would accept no help 
from men, after having been 
cast out, like a presumptuous 
Titan, from his heaven. Mr 
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Van Wyk, arrested, seemed to 
count the footsteps right out 
of earshot. He walked between 
the tables, tapping smartly with 
his heels, took up a paper-knife, 
dropped it after a vague glance 
along the blade; then happen- 
ing upon the piano, struck a 
few chords again and again, 
vigorously, standing up before 
the keyboard with an attentive 
poise of the head like a piano- 
tuner; closing it, he pivoted 
on his heels, brusquely avoided 
the little terrier sleeping trust- 
fully on crossed forepaws, came 
upon the stairs next, and, as 
though he had lost his balance 
on the top step, ran down head- 
long out of the house. His 
servants, beginning to clear the 
table, heard him mutter to him- 
self (evil words no doubt) down 
there, and then after a pause go 
away with a strolling gait in 
the direction of the wharf. 


(To be concluded.) 
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—A DISHONEST AGITATION. 


MISUNDERSTOOD in his life, 
Emile Zola was strangely un- 
fortunate in his death. Had 
he survived the influence of the 
poisonous fumes, what an ad- 
mirable chapter he might have 
added to his next romance! 
It was, indeed, such a death as 
his own ingenuity might have 
devised for a Rougon or a 
Macquart ; and we can imagine 
with how great a mass of de- 
tail he would have described 
the nature and the effect of 
the noxious gas. He would 


have set forth at length the 


sufferings of the victim; he 
would have sketched with in- 
finite knowledge the short- 
comings of Parisian fireplaces : 
in brief, he would have pre- 
sented us with a blue- book 
upon suffocation, whose ac- 
curacy would have been beyond 
question. And he is dead, and 
the chapter is unwritten, and 
no more can be said in con- 
solation than that his death, 
hapless though it were, was 
none the less grimly appro- 
priate. 

For it was never his pleasure 
to picture the joyous lives, the 
tranquil deaths, of simple hu- 
manity. Though he called 
himself a realist, he was al- 
ways in love with whatever 
was bizarre or grotesque. De- 
spite his professed devotion to 


the truth, he always insisted 
upon selecting only those truths 
which appealed to his dark and 
gruesome fancy; and though 
he passionately desired to keep 
himself out of his works, the 
whole series is but an expres- 
sion of its author’s idiosyncrasy. 
There is nothing in history 
more wildly paradoxical than 
the career of M. Zola. In- 
fluenced by the teaching of 
Claude Bernard, he convinced 
himself that fiction, like chem- 
istry, was the result not merely 
of observation but of experi- 
ment. He was quite sure that 
the craft which he followed, 
after Balzac and Flaubert, was 
not imaginative but scientific. 
And as he was from the first a 
man of conflict, he urged his 
doctrine with a ferocity which, 
while it made enemies, forced 
discussion, and gave him all the 
privileges of a master. Where- 
fore he sketched the series of 
novels, by which he will best be 
known, after a purely scientific 
fashion. He told Goncourt that 
it was his intention to paint 
“the natural and social his- 
tory of a family, and to show 
how temperaments, characters, 
vices, and virtues are developed 
by their environment, and 
differentiated like the parts 
of a garden, shade here 
and sun there.” To this 
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plan he adhered for many 
years with the dogged per- 
tinacity which always distin- 
guished him. As far as he 
could, he sketched his infamous 
family through all grades of 
society, and in all the ups and 
downs of life. Never once did 
he lose sight of his scientific 
theory. Nothing could divert 
him from the purpose which 
he set out to achieve, save 
that upon which he had never 
counted—his own temperament. 
He tracked his Rougons and 
his Macquarts into every corner 
of Paris and into the remote 
provinces. In order that he 
might never make a mistake, 
he “crammed” industriously 
the most tiresome subjects. 
He wrote—or thought he 


wrote —always with his eye 
on the object, and he never 
put a character into a certain 
environment without “testing” 


the effect in real life. The 
result is that his romances 
smell of the lamp, or rather 
of fifty lamps. They give you 
the impression that the facts 
which they enshrine have been 
collected by fifty faithful clerks, 
and that the master has sum- 
marised them as he chose. In 
all this there was a certain 
originality, together with a 
persistence which, if misguided, 
was none the less admirable. 
But, after all his gigantic 
efforts, Zola did little else 
than prove that the scientific 
novel was an_ impossibility. 
Not only does his work fail 
egregiously where it is most 
aggressively scientific, but a 
great part of it is not scientific 
at all. Science, above all, must 
be accurate, and Zola is rarely 
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accurate. We do not mean 
that any of his facts were 
wilfully wrong. It may be 
assumed that he checked his 
note-books with the utmost 
care. But even life makes 
some sort of selection among 
good and bad, and Zola chose 
as material for his books only 
such facts as were ugly. One 
by one his facts may all have 
been correct. Yet to put many 
truths side by side in juxta- 
position is most often to lie, 
and it is this kind of lie that 
Zola was prone to tell. 

And, as we have said, he 
forgot his own temperament. 
Zola was of the south, passion- 
ate and enthusiastic. He ex- 
plained his doctrine not with the 
cold accent of science, but in 
the ardent phrases of an evan- 
gelist. Nor could he ever per- 
suade himself to take an im- 
partial view of the monstrous 
episodes which he collected. 
Though he called himself a 
naturalist, he was at heart an 
old-fashioned romantique; and 
in practice Dumas and Balzac 
were more eloquent influences 
upon him than Claude Bernard. 
If he held one doctrine more 
strongly than another, it was 
a belief in personified qualities. 
Despite his facts, despite his 
pretence at “experiment,” he 
was most deeply interested in 
vast upheavals, in elemental 
disturbances. A great  sub- 
ject stirred him like a trumpet. 
There was a lyricism in his 
blood which all the plasters of 
naturalism could not stanch. 
What are his best works but 
hymns to virtue or to vice! 
‘Nana’ and ‘L’Assommoir’ 
are comminatory chants against 
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lust and drunkenness. 
‘L’Argent’ he sings’ the 
song of tinkling gold. In 
‘L’(Euvre’ he celebrates the 
imperious call of work, even 
though it be misguided and 
misunderstood. And in all 
this lyrical extravagance 
naturalism is forgotten, the 
theories of Claude Bernard are 
hushed, and we get a _ hint 
of what Zola might have been 
had he not chosen to fetter 
the freest of the arts with 
a formula. After all, Balzac’s 
descriptions of furniture and 
costume are not _ essential. 
The ‘Comédie Humaine’ is 
great despite its inapposite 
realism. But Zola took the 
worst in Balzac for the best, 
and with Claude Bernard’s 
help formulated a _ theory 
which he followed loyally 
enough to spoil his best 
effects. 

Moreover, Zola’s love of 
naturalism led him to another 
folly, which has also obscured 
the meaning of his books. By 
a characteristic method, truth 
in his eyes came to mean 
lubricity. Now, no one was 
ever less inclined to lubricity 
than the creator of the Rougons 
and the Macquarts; but his 
pedantic determination to ex- 
pose nothing save the truth 
persuaded him to believe that 
little was true that was not 
indecent. It was in accordance 
with this belief that he was 
perpetually throwing pétards 
into the midst of a simple 
situation, and it was this 
practice which caused him to 

misunderstood, especially in 
England. In fact, his books 
have constantly been labelled 
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“curious,” and no greater in- 
justice than this could ever 
have been done to a stern 
moralist, ruined by a theory. 
It is difficult to surmise what 
will be the future of Zola’s 
reputation. To accept his 
books as faithful pictures of 
French life would do a grave 
injustice to a great country, 
and since Zola claims to cover 
the whole field, this injustice 
cannot be explained away by 
the supposition that the author 
was interested solely in what 
was disgraceful. Nor is the 
author of ‘Nana’ likely to sur- 
vive as the master of a fine 
style. Hag-ridden by science, 
he did his best to suppress the 
exuberance of phrase which no 
doubt was natural to him. He 
deliberately chose to write the 
flat, lucid diction of a scientific 
inquiry, and though he diversi- 
fied these flat and lucid passages 
by the lyricism which we have 
mentioned, the general impres- 
sion of one of Zola’s novels is 
the impression of a scientific 
treatise. Though early in his 
career he formed a school, his 
pupils dropped away one by 
one into other paths, and 
though he was a force in the 
literature of France, we do not 
think that he will be remem- 
bered as a man of letters. 
But the same _pertinacity 
with which he adhered to a 
false theory of literature sup- 
ported him when he clung tc 
a true theory of life. By his 
obstinate action in the Dreyfus 
case Emile Zola won for him- 
self a place in the history of 
France which will, we feel 
sure, outlast the memory of 
his novels. That he called 
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down the hatred of his country- 
men upon his head mattered 
not a jot to one who had been 
more violently attacked and 
more widely read than any 
author of his generation. But 
it may safely be said that 
nothing that he ever wrote had 
half the effect of his famous 
letter, entitled “J’Accuse.” In 
that memorable document he 
accused Presidents, Ministers 
of War, Generals, and Journal- 
ists of a conspiracy to torture 
an innocent man; but so vali- 
antly did he support his accus- 
ation that he turned the tide 
of French politics, and at last 
saw the triumph of the truth. 
To gain this end he suffered 
the loss of his friends, he was 
publicly disgraced, he was 
driven into exile. Of course he 
endured the buffetings of fate 
with the calm indifference 
which was his habit, and he 


spent some weeks in hiding 
at Norwood, which doubtless 


compensated his romantico- 
scientific soul for much discom- 
fort. But he was the only 
man in France who could thus 
successfully have faced all the 
powers of France. He cared 
nothing for public opinion; he 
was not to be turned aside from 
his purpose by any influence 
of Government or society; he 
was notoriously clean-handed ; 
and he could neither lose nor 
gain anything by his intrepid 
action. So, with his eloquence 
to aid him, he took the field 
against the constituted authori- 
ties, and before he died he had 
the satisfaction of seeing the 
tardy march of truth and 
justice, 

Thus 


throughout his life 
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Zola was a leader of forlorn- 
hopes. The scientific novel was 
a forlorn-hope; so also seemed 
the liberation of Dreyfus. But 
the scientific novel was sold as 
no novel was ever sold before, 
and Dreyfus, having left the 
Devil’s Isle, now enjoysthe larger 
air of France. There was, how- 
ever, one forlorn-hope which he 
did not lead to success: he 
knocked, and he knocked in 
vain, at the doors of the French 
Academy. In some four years 
he was rejected fifteen times by 
that august assembly, and how 
many times afterwards we can- 
not count. Why the Academy 
rejected the aspirant we know 
not. Even M. Zola’s enemies 
cannot place him lower in the 
scale than the majority of the 
forty who rejected him. Nor 
was there any uncertainty in 
their rejection. When Zola 
was lucky, he polled a single 
vote; but most often he polled 
none at all. Yet he was not 
deterred by this lack of sym- 
pathy. He made his calls 
again without any false shame, 
and no doubt justified his 
action on the ground that 
as the Academy is a_ public 
institution he had a_ perfect 
right to batter at its doors. 
But the Academy took (and 
takes) a different view. It re- 
gards itself as a private club, 
which none may enter who does 
not conform to the opinion of 
the majority, and so it was at 
the Quai Malaquai that Zola 
met his single defeat. Yet 
the brilliance of his  vic- 
tories outshines his one defeat, 
and he died triumphant if 
misunderstood. His theory of 
art is already rejected; his 
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books will perhaps be re- 
membered only by the studious, 
but he will live in French 
history as a man who sacrificed 
all for justice, and who by his 
own exile liberated the wretched 
victim of a foolish fanaticism. 


Happily, in spite of M. Zola, 
life is not all tragedy, and 
Europe has been amused dur- 
ing the past month by such a 
comedy as is not often played 
on the political stage. The 
protagonists were the Boer 
generals and the German Em- 
peror; while England (we are 
glad to note) assumed the 
modest réle of a mute person- 
age. “Shall I or shall I not 
receive the Boer generals?” 
Such was the question posed 
by William II. in his well- 
known part of the Man of Many 
Shifts. ‘Receive us in God’s 
name,” replied the Boers with 
the determination of Panta- 
gruel. ‘Nay, but,” quoth the 
Imperial Panurge, and so the 
matter dropped. 

Probably we shall never 
know the whole truth, and it 
matters little whether this por- 
tentous secret of State be re- 
vealed or not. Had the Ger- 
man Emperor sincerely desired 
to interview the generals who 
had bravely defended their 
country, there might have been 
no reason why his desire should 
not have been gratified, pro- 
vided always that he observed 
the obligatory conditions. The 

oers cannot easily provide 
themselves with so specious 
an excuse. Hither they have 
accepted their defeat in a loyal 
spirit, or they have been false 
to the oath which they took 
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in South Africa. If they are 
content to assume the duties 
and privileges of British citizen- 
ship, it is difficult to understand 
why they wander up and down 
Europe asking for alms and im- 
perial recognition. Now, Mr 
Reitz has chosen the franker 
method of public perjury. He 
has openly declared himself for- 
sworn. He considers his word 
of honour so lightly that he 
broke it as soon as ever he 
set foot in Europe. With 
him, then, we are in no doubt. 
Should he attempt to return 
to Africa he will be most 
properly excluded; and if his 
violent language pleases the 
American-Irish it will break 
no bones, and disturb no policy. 
The three generals, however, 
have adopted a more cunning 
style of address. The plati- 
tudes of loyalty are very often 
on their tongue, especially when 
they think they see a profit in 
good faith, But now and 
again, either because they 
grow arrogant or because 
they have kept bad company, 
they, too, have made a pro- 
fession of treachery. Nothing 
could have been worse in 
spirit or substance than the 
pitiful manifesto which they 
signed and sent broadcast over 
Europe, and the effect was not 
improved by the simultaneous 
publication of a loyal, even an 
obsequious, letter. It seems 
as though they have brought 
with them from Africa that 
policy of cunning, disastrously 
inaugurated by Mr Kruger. 
At any rate, while General De 
Wet boasts of English citizen- 
ship, General Botha whines 
like a mendicant, and revives 
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the old charges, long since dis- 
proved, of England’s cruelty 
and England’s disregard of the 
laws of war. 

Thus it was this manifesto 
which gave an exaggerated 
value to the Emperor William’s 
invitation. Was he entertain- 
ing the Boers as English citizens 
or as England’s foes? They 
have played both parts so in- 
dustriously during the last few 
weeks that the question was 
not unreasonable. Yet the 
answer never came, for after 
a few days, in which the Ger- 
man journals surpassed them- 
selves in ingenious calumny, it 
was officially announced that 
the Emperor would not receive 
the generals, and that the in- 
cident was closed. Of course 
it did not matter in the slightest 
whether three itinerant lecturers 
were granted an interview or 
not. But both Germany and 
the lecturers have taken the 
affair very seriously indeed. If 
we may believe the Emperor’s 
mouthpiece, General Botha and 
his friends declined to be an- 
nounced by the British Am- 
bassador. If, on the other 
hand, General de Wet is telling 
the truth, no such objection 
was made. ‘We would at 
once have availed ourselves,” 
he says, “of anything like an 
official invitation, and we would 
most certainly have applied to 
the British Ambassador if that 
had been officially desired.” 
Into this competition of con- 
tradictory statements it is not 
for us to enter. The two 
parties who have given each 
other the lie will doubtless 
patch up their difference. 
Meanwhile the last act of the 
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comedy is the most amusing, 
The Germans, foiled of an 
opportunity to insult England, 
are venting their rage upon the 
hapless Boers, who but a month 
ago were invincible heroes, 
and who to-day are accused 
of gross discourtesy towards 
the Emperor. 

So the Boers have come out 
of the adventure worsted at 
every point. They have lost 
whatever remained to them of 
popularity in England, and 
they have met with a far cooler 
response in Berlin than might 
have been theirs. Throughout 
their pilgrimage they have be- 
haved like simple, cunning 
peasants. They have forgotten 
that the loose statements which 
they make in Amsterdam or 
Brussels are heard and criticised 
in London ; and while they have 
forfeited the only friends who 
might have served them, they 
have clearly alienated the false 
friends who flattered them, in 
the vain hope that they might 
wound the feelings of England. 
Had not their conduct been 
wholly mischievous we might 
find it in our heart to pity 
them. After all, it is not 
agreeable to be the plaything 
of an Emperor who has used 
Botha, as once he used Kruger, 
for his own cynical ends. Yet 
the incident is not without its 
use. Henceforth we may justly 
mistrust the Boers though they 
come with gifts in their hands, 
and we shall wisely hesitate 
before we invite the counsel of 
those who thus stir up strife in 
unfriendly countries. 

But if the Boers have shown 
bad faith, what shall we say 
of the Germans? Were it the 
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mere curiosity of a_ soldier 
which prompted the German 
Emperor to invite the Boers 
to an audience, the matter 
might have passed. But this 
we cannot believe. William 
II. is no doubt an “impulsive ” 
monarch, but his impulses are 
rarely without reason, and 
there can be no doubt that 
the audience which was not 
held was arranged with a clear 
and definite purpose. The 
mere discussion of it reawoke 
the slumbering Anglophobia of 
Germany, and gave an oppor- 
tunity for a renewal of that 
flagrant insolence to which by 
this time we are accustomed. 
We have no objection to open 
enmity. If we have foes we 
shall know how to treat them 
when the time comes. But the 
conduct of Germany during the 
last five years is discreditable 
to her, as it is tiresome to us. 
A campaign of the press which 
is unanimous cannot be other 
than official, especially in a 
country which, like Germany, 
not only controls its news- 
papers, but supports a press 
bureau. When we observe that 
Berlin and Frankfort are in 
agreement, when we note that 
editors at opposite ends of Ger- 
many express the same ill-feel- 
ing in the same words, we have 
a right to conclude that the ill- 
feeling is organised, and the 
words dictated. Yet whenever 
a protest is raised in England 
against the conduct of Ger- 
many, the Germans, both poli- 
ticians and journalists, are quick 
to disavow responsibility. On 
the one hand they dissociate 
themselves as bravely as they 
dare from their Emperor; on 
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the other they assert that 
the abuse of the press has no 
significance. But they forget 
that their Emperor is an auto- 
crat, and their press subject to 
the general autocracy. There- 
fore we can absolve no one in 
the German Empire from com- 
plicity in the unjustifiable 
attacks directed against Eng- 
land. A few weeks ago a 
German editor went to prison 
because he dared in all modesty 
to disagree with his sovereign. 
For three years the so-called 
comic and other journals of 
Germany have printed daily or 
weekly insults upon all whom 
England respects—insults too 
foul for repetition. Yet no 
word of protest was ever uttered 
in Germany, the simplest step 
was not taken to punish the 
offenders, and we are still asked 
to believe that though every 
individual German may hate 
us, the German Empire feels 
towards us nothing but friend- 
ship. 

This, of course, is nonsense. 
Friendship is best known by its 
expression, and the scurrility of 
the Germans is sufficient proof 
of their hatred. What this is 
based upon we need not en- 
quire, but it is as well to re- 
member it when we negotiate 
with the country over which 
William II. reigns. His posi- 
tion no doubt is delicate. He 
has personal relations with 
England which, were he not an 
Emperor, might incline him to 
amiability. But, on the other 
hand, he believes (erroneously) 
that Anglophobia will best help 
his policy of expansion. His 
ambition is to establish a 
supremacy upon the sea. And 
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to achieve this an invincible 
fleet is necessary. But there is 
a strong party in the State 
which does not see the neces- 
sity of ironclads, and the Em- 
peror would find it difficult to 
carry out his programme unless 
he had a red rag to wave before 
his subjects. That red rag is 
England, and the Emperor 
would, if he could, use us for 
his purpose as impertinently as 
he uses the Boers. In all this 
there may be no danger; but 
we may be forgiven if we resent 
impertinence, even though it be 
intended not to annoy us, but 
merely to further a policy of 
naval aggrandisement. 

The Germans themselves 
have given many interesting 
explanations of their hysterical 
ebullition. With a complete 
lack of humour they have pub- 
licly protested that they are 
a sensitive folk, and that they 


have been grievously hurt by 
England’s lack of sympathy. 
This of course is the last word 


of farce. Nothing that has 
been said on our side the 
Channel can for an instant 
be compared to the indecent 
impertinences of the German 
“comic” press, or the Chancel- 
lor’s infamous denunciation of 
the British Army. Nor indeed 
is there any reason to make a 
comparison. We were never 
the aggressors; and if we 
have protested, it has only 
been after unendurable prov- 
ocation. But the Germans, 
finding no deeper grievance 
than the serious articles of 
a serious weekly, forthwith 
declare that they have a 
long memory, and that they 
are still attempting to pay 
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England out for the part she 
played in the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein affair. This is perhaps 
the most fantastic fairy story 
of all: the Schleswig-Holstein 
affair was settled more than a 
generation ago in accordance 
with Germany’s wishes, and 
whatever opinion was ex- 
pressed by England has long 
ago been forgotten. In truth, 
we can only believe that Ger- 
many’s hatred of England is 
general and deep-seated, and 
that it has been engineered 
for a very special purpose. 
Nevertheless, the Emperor 
seems to believe that he can 
retain the love of England by 
a telegram addressed to Oxford 
undergraduates, or by a visit 
hastily paid to these shores. 
Yet the offence cannot so easily 
be wiped out. What would his 
countrymen think, for instance, 
if we emulated their interest in 
conquered races? Suppose we 
invited the most refractory of 
the Poles to make a tour in 
England? Suppose we greeted 
them with acclamation, and 
listened with patience to their 
criticism of the German rule? 
Would the people of Germany 
then believe in our friend- 
ship, because our King passed 
a month at Homburg or 
visited in a friendly spirit the 
capital of a friendly Power? 
We think not; and we shall 
judge the Germans by the 
same standard whereby we 
expect to be judged. So long 
as they hurl a daily insult at 
us, so long as they receive 
with exaggerated honour those 
whom they believe our enemies, 
so long shall we regard their 
words with suspicion and their 
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actions with distrust. We hear 
much of Germany’s desire to be 
our friend. We will credit the 
sincerity of this desire when 
Germany contrives to mind her 
own business, and to leave us 
to conduct our Empire (as we 
surely shall conduct it) in our 
own way. 


The German Emperor and 
the Boers have not shown 
themseves eager partisans of 
the truth. But compared with 
Dr Clifford and his friends 
they are scrupulosity in human 
shape. In other words, the 
Nonconformist Conscience is as 
flexible as indiarubber. You 
can pull it any way you like, 
and you will find it always 
stretches away from truth or 
honesty. For some years it 
has been happily slumbering, 
but aroused during the last 
few months from slumber, it 
is ready for any enterprise. 
Now, the Nonconformist ought 
before all things to be honour- 
able and single-minded. His 
whole existence is a protest 
against the shortcomings of 
others. He is ready to die, 
so he has told you any time 
the last three hundred years, 
for freedom of opinion, and we 
should be the last to complain 
of his magnanimity. But 
the worst of him is that 
agitation lulls him to a for- 
getfulness of all his cherished 
principles. No sooner does he 
stump the country than he puts 
freedom of opinion out of his 
mind, especially the freedom of 
opinion which is claimed by 
others. He bullies and he 
hectors in the sacred name of 
Conscience, and he is so deeply 
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intent upon worsting his op- 
ponents that he misrepresents 
facts and confuses theories. 
His method of procedure has 
long been familiar, but never 
has he revealed himself with so 
little reserve as in the con- 
troversy which has been waged 
about the Education Bill. The 
sitting of Parliament seems to 
awe him. But during the re- 
cess he is as valiant as Ancient 
Pistol himself. He has made 
up his mind, so he said, to reject 
the bill in the House of Com- 
mons; and, if that failed him, 
to attack the House of Lords; 
and, if the Lords were obdurate, 
to appeal to the King. This of 
course is mere hysteria, and in 
six months we shall find him 
and his fellows accepting the 
Education Act with a sort of 
injured complacency. 

The hysteria of the Non- 
conformists is not interesting. 
What is far more curious is 
their love of untruth. Mr 
Balfour did not exaggerate one 
jot when he declared at Man- 
chester that “never in a pro- 
longed political experience had 
he known the art of misrepre- 
sentation carried to such cynical 
lengths.” Where Religion is 
concerned, the Nonconformists 
believe that any method of 
warfare is permissible. They 
have attacked the Government 
Bill up and down England on 
the ground that it increases the 
power of the parson. They 
have declared that it is subtly 
devised to place the schools of 
England under the heel of the 
clergy. These charges have 
been brought against the Bill 
in meetings packed with ignor- 
ant persons who believe that 
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the white tie of nonconformity 
is a pledge of truth. Yet it is 
entirely the fault of Dr Clifford 
and his colleagues that these 
ignorant persons do not know 
that one object of the Bill is to 
reduce the power of the parson. 
At present the clergyman of a 
parish holds in his hand the 
management of the parish 
school. When the Bill now 
before Parliament is passed, he 
will share the management 
with five others. At every 
point you may note the same 
misrepresentation. One pious 
agitator is convinced that the 
people is to be deprived of its 
school. Another, yet bolder, 
proclaims that henceforth de- 
nominational teaching will be 
inflicted by law. Indeed, the 
Nonconformists are so very 
conscientious that, in Mr Bal- 
four’s phrase, they believe 
themselves “bound to put 
their household furniture up 
to auction as a protest against 
the Education Bill.” This 
attitude is of course mere law- 
lessness. If conscience isto com- 
pel us to protest against any law 
we find obnoxious, thereis an end 
of national life and good govern- 
ment. But the Nonconformists 
are not only lawless, they are 
manifestly insincere. They 
know perfectly well that the 
Bill does not increase the in- 
fluence of the clergy. They 
can easily discover, if they 
choose, that the Bill does not 
enforce denominational teach- 
ing. But agitation is in their 
blood, and they make upon 
the platform precisely those 
misrepresentations which they 
believe are effective. 

It is not pleasant to contem- 
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plate this dishonesty in a 
party which claims for itself 
a higher standard of morality 
than that with which better 
men are satisfied to conform. 
But the Nonconformists gladly 
subordinate truth to party, 
and we shall not understand 
the recent agitation until we 
recognise that it has nothing 
to do either with education or 
religion. In fact, the opponents 
of the Bill are the same men 
who were yesterday the op- 
ponents of the Boer war. They 
have changed the excuse of 
their falsehood—that is all. 
Their ignorance of South 
Africa was as clearly evident 
as is their ignorance of the 
Bill now before Parliament, 
and they thought it no sin 
to believe the malicious gossip 
of the first comer. When an 
hysterical woman, to whom 
observation was a plain im- 
possibility, told them stories 
of the Concentration Camps, 
they lashed themselves on 
platforms into a histrionic rage, 
and listened with enthusiasm 
to the popular applause. 
Here was an excellent op- 
portunity at once to glorify 
themselves and to insult their 
country, nor is it without signi- 
ficance that to-day we find the 
pro-Boers of yesterday most 
garrulous in attacking a Bill, 
every one of whose provisions 
they misrepresent. There is 
a certain brain which under- 
stands neither patriotism nor 
honour, which is merely con- 
structed for the pursuit of 
party politics; and though 
this brain is ultimately in- 
effectual, for the moment it 
compels the attention of the 
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people. But few agitations 
are successful that have not 
some right and reason for their 
support, and an antidote has 
already been found for the 
Nonconformist venom. The 
more widely the Bill is dis- 
cussed, the more clearly will 
the falsehood of the other side 
be evident. We do not pre- 
tend that the Bill is perfect ; 
but no Education Bill can be 
perfect until all men are agreed 
upon Religion, and there is 
no dissension concerning the 
method of instruction. But 
Parliament must perforce deal 
with the world as it finds it, 
nor has a more straightforward 
attempt ever been made to deal 
with a difficult question than 
that which has evoked the 
malice and enmity of the Non- 
conformists. 

The opposition of Lord Rose- 
bery is even more remarkable 
than the cunning of his allies. 
For many years Lord Rose- 
bery has told us that Britain 
is in peril for lack of educa- 
tion. Yet no sooner does the 
Government set itself to co- 
ordinate public education,—to 
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contrive that the secondary 
schools should be developed,— 
than Lord Rosebery declares 
that the Bill must be fought to 
the death. What he would put 
in its place we do not know; 
and again we must suppose 
that the party politician has 
triumphed over the man of 
sense. But Lord Rosebery has 
recently declared that if Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
is of the Liberal party he is 
not, and therefore his speech is 
no more than an expression of 
one man’s opinion. Indeed, the 
henchmen of Dr Clifford are 
still the most violent and least 
scrupulous opponents of the 
measure, and to match their 
policy of misrepresentation we 
should have to go far back in 
our history. But we would not 
involve all Nonconformists in 
the charge to which Dr Clifford 
must plead guilty. Many there 
are who have supported or op- 
posed the Bill honourably upon 
its merits. For there are Non- 
conformists of several kinds, 
and happily they are not all 
afflicted with a Nonconformist 
Conscience. 
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THE German Emperor has 
dominion over nearly eight 
millions of men pledged to 
fighting for him, of whom half 
are trained to arms and to 
absolute obedience to their 
fifty-two thousand odd officers. 
Of these, 609,000 men are actu- 
ally in uniform in fortress and 
barracks at the present mo- 
ment, organised as a standing 
peace army of 625 battalions 
of infantry, 94 regiments of 
cavalry, 583 batteries of horse 
and field artillery with 3498 
guns, 38 regiments of foot 
artillery with 26 different 
patterns of cannon and howit- 
zers in their charge, and finally 
60 battalions of scientific, artif- 


icer, and transport troops. It 
is the annual custom of the 
Emperor—at what time British 
soldiers are taking the field 


against the partridges — to 
exercise portions of this vast 
host in war under his personal 
direction. He would like to 
exercise it all, but money is 
not so plentiful as men, and 
the mightiest captain in Europe 
must perforce content himself 
with witnessing the trivial 
combats of but an eleventh 
part, or less, of his twenty-three 
army corps. But he and his 
men, despite this distressing 
limitation, contrive to extract 
a vast amount of—I had al- 
most written fun, but, re- 
membering seas of earnest 
Teuton countenances, dare not 
say more than instruction from 
these manceuvres; and indeed 


the duel of two army corps in a 
restricted area presents as much 
of war as can be comfortably 
taken in by the human eye, 
whatever the Imperial may be 
capable of embracing. 

The manceuvres of September 
1902 are memorable for several 
reasons. The presence of a 
foreign Commander -in-Chief 
and War Minister was in itself 
remarkable, but still more so 
when the significance of their 
presence is grasped. To the 
world it appeared in the nature 
of a political compliment ; to a 
soldier—and the German Em- 
peror is a soldier before he is a 
politician—it was a sign and a 
portent that uneasiness had 
suddenly pervaded the greatest 
and most complacent military 
organisation the world has ever 
seen. During the last few 
years the inexactness of the 
science of war has_ been 
strangely illuminated, and the 
reminder has come as an un- 
doubted shock to the scientists 
whose eager and unremitting 
work seemed to have met with 
its reward in the reduction of 
this unruly inexact to exact and 
manageable mechanism. It 
would be absurd to imagine 
more than this from the Boer 
campaign. In the minds of the 
German staff it has produced 
no such certainty as_ that 
which, I believe rightly, has 
been borne to the minds of our 
own authorities. But it has 
produced doubt, and to men 
who have grown grey in seek- 
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ing after certainty, whose very 
existence seems to depend upon 
the discovery of certainty, who 
believed that they had dis- 
covered it, doubt is the most 
uncomfortable invader in the 
world. Hence Lord Roberts in 
the holy of holies of German 
war, the inventor, or rather 
the discoverer, of the new war ; 
and Mr Brodrick, the man 
whose duty it has become to 
put the new patent on the 
British market. No trait in 
the German character is more 
admirable than their willing- 
ness to learn or at least inquire 
into fresh knowledge, and no- 
thing is more certain than that 
the crowd of earnest, almost 
fanatical, soldiers who rode be- 
hind the Kaiser in September 
were deriving positive comfort 
from the fact that the British 
Commander-in-Chief rode with 
their master, and from his ex- 
perience of his thousands 
scattered over the South 
African veldt was pointing 
morals at the masses of men 
in movement around him. That 
is what every German hoped 
Lord Roberts was asked over 
to Frankfurt to do, and even 
in the cheers of the crowds 
in the streets of Berlin and 
Frankfurt, more hearty by 
far than Germans are wont to 
raise at the sight of a foreigner, 
could be heard the homage of 
a people to one who was able, 
and might not be unwilling, to 
throw fresh light upon an art 
vital to them all. 

The manceuvres themselves 
were of deep interest, but de- 
tailed description of such 
exercises might well weary 
readers in whose ears. the 
sound of bursting shells has 


but just ceased ringing, whilst 
the sight of real blood yet 
lingers in their eyes. Those 
who have had to gaze upon 
war look lightly upon his 
phantom. The locus and casus 
belli, the strategy and tactics, 
will be treated briefly, and the 
reader who finds the account 
yet. long, must remember the 
dimensions of even this frac- 
tional exposition of German 
war. 

A hostile army, bent on the 
invasion of Germany, repres- 
ented by the 5th Army Corps, 
marching westwards from out 
of infinity, had seized upon 
Posen, and constituting this 
fortress as its base, was beyond 
it and ready for further con- 
quest by September 7. Be- 
tween it and Berlin the 3rd 
Army Corps, whose habitat is 
Frankfurt on the Oder, lay, the 
nearest of the many obstacles 
to be surmounted before the 
triumphal march down the 
Unter den Linden could be 
thought of. On the 7th it too 
was concentrated facing east- 
wards, ready to march against 
the invader with roughly forty- 
two battalions of infantry, six 
regiments of cavalry, and forty 
batteries of artillery. Over 
against it, twenty miles west 
of Posen, lay thirty-eight bat- 
talions of infantry, five com- 
panies of mounted infantry, six 
regiments of cavalry, a battery 
of machine guns, and thirty- 
eight batteries of artillery. Be- 
tween the two, in the fork 
of the Oder and the Warthe, 
stretched some hundred miles 
of rolling, wooded country, 
studded with what in South 
Africa would be called pans 
and vleis, a chain of which 
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almost bisects the expanse from 
north to south. Two lines of 
railway converging at Meseritz, 
two others coming in from the 
flanks, two main and innumer- 
able smaller roads, formed the 
communications of both sides, 
with the advantage of direction 
and convenience slightly in 
favour of the defenders. On 
September 8 both armies broke 
cover and pushed out in search 
of each other, the defenders, or 
Blue force, bringing down a 
strong flank guard composed 
of the Guards Infantry Division 
by train to Landsberg, twenty- 
five miles to the north-east. 
A thoughtful piece of general- 
ship this, practically ensuring 
the safety of Frankfurt from 
the north ; somewhat over-bold 
for war, perhaps, and rather 
too quick for manceuvres. The 
rest of the defending army, 
which in war would probably 


have been also taken out by 
train in line with the Guards, 


marched fifteen miles’ to 
Reppen and Drossen, where 
it bivouacked. There was no 
fighting on this day. The 
most advanced cavalry felt 
each other from Schermeissel 
and Lagow respectively, but 
only an occasional long-range 
carbine-shot rang from the 
edges of the thick pine-woods. 
One daring act of war was 
performed, however. In Zielen- 
zig, well behind the Blue 
cavalry screen, the writer was 
astounded to see skulking down 
a side-street an officer’s patrol 
of the hostile Dantzig Hussars. 
They moved through the village 
unmolested, and disappeared 
westwards, to be next. heard 
of at Reppen, fifty miles 
from their starting - point, 
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amongst the Blue main body 
itself, which they observed, 
reported on by telegraph, and 
finally escaped. The position 
of the forces when they went 
into bivouac at night was as 
follows: Blue (defending) Army 
Corps, infantry in front of 
Drossen and Reppen, with out- 
posts at Gérbitsch facing Stern- 
berg, at lLangenfeld facing 
Zielenzig. Guard Division main 
body along the northern edge of 
the vast Konigswalder Forest ; 
advanced guard, with cavalry, 
at Blesen and Schwerin on the 
south of the Forest, facing 
east. Red (invading) Army 
disposed obliquely facing N.W. 
from the cavalry on the left at 
Lagow to the 41st Infantry 
Division at Betsche, with the 
9th and 10th Infantry Divisions 
between at Bratz and Schierzig 
respectively. So that it would 
appear as if the Red commander 
had already premonition of an 
as yet unfelt menace to his right 
flank from the direction of 
Landsberg, since his force was 
so soon swung out of the true 
line of its bluff westerly ad- 
vance in order to confront it. 

Early on the 9th the (Red) 
41st Infantry Division, advanc- 
ing N.W. from Betsche, col- 
lided with the head of the 
(Blue) Guards columns march- 
ing S.E., and was unable to 
make further headway. The 
premonition was realised. And 
the Red cavalry, moving in a 
somewhat too stately array 
towards the threatened flank, 
came under a heavy artillery 
fire as they debouched beyond 
the village of Tempel. Some 
beautiful manceuvring followed, 
in which the cavalry, admir- 
ably handled, and supported 
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by the rapid fire of their own 
artillery, gained their point, 
the right flank of the army, 
though with considerable loss. 
The dangerous work of cover- 
ing their left flank during this 
northward advance was pro- 
ductive of many little cavalry 
combats most exciting to wit- 
ness, and undoubtedly a true 
picture of this phase of war. 
Almost at every moment scout 
would encounter scout, and 
patrol patrol, amongst the 
folds of ground and the edges 
of the copses west of Tempel, 
until the whole of the left 
flank of the division trotting 
northwards became a fringe 
of scurrying, wheeling horse- 
men. Once two regiments 
of Uhlans, moving out to 
strengthen this flank, came 


suddenly under a rapid shell 
fire from a new hostile bat- 
tery. 


When all the air was 
full of talk about “Boer tac- 
tics,” it came almost as a 
shock to see these regiments 
immediately, and it may be 
wagered unconsciously, adopt- 
ing the surprising manceuvre 
of the Boer commando which 
first sustained the British ar- 
tillery fire at the battle of 
Ingogo Heights in 1881, and 
instead of retiring, galloping 
ventre a terre straight towards 
the guns for cover observable 
beneath them. Meanwhile the 
movements of the Blue cavalry 
about Neudorf and Grunzig, 
though active enough, were 
not very intelligible; and be- 
yond a charge on a small 
scale in a remote corner of 
the field, they appeared to 
make little impression on the 
hostile squadrons manceuvring 
across the Tempel plain. The 
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latter, as aforesaid, made good 
their point, settling down at 
Ober-Gorzig for the night; 
whilst the 41st Division of 
Red infantry, the only foot 
engaged so far, bivouacked 
behind Kurzig, the 10th In- 
fantry Division around Pieske, 
the 9th behind Langenpfuhl 
and Schénow, with outposts 
along the Buchwald. Of the 
Blue force the cavalry fell 
back to Gleissen; the Guards 
held Blesen, Weissensee, and 
Neudorf as their forward line; 
the 6th Division had its out- 
posts in front of Grochow ; and 
the 5th Division, detached to 
guard the right flank, from 
behind the Lagow Lakes 
watched and overlapped the 
enemy's 9th Division lying 
along the eastern edge of 
the Buchwald. On this night, 
therefore, the long lines of 
bivouac fires glimmered less 
than three miles apart; and 
a great combat impended for 
the morrow. 

Soon after dawn on the 10th 
the armies closed. The Reds 
struck first, with the 41st 
Division at the Guards Division 
towards Neudorf, with the 10th 
Division at the 6th Division 
along the Tempel Road, with 
the 9th Division at the 5th 
through the great Buchwald 
above Lagow. The first of 
these attacks produced most 
stubborn and realistic fighting. 
It was as necessary to the 
actual safety of the Red 
Force to beat back the Guards 
as it was for the latter to 
defeat, or at least check, the 
invaders for the salvation of 
Germany, and long and doubt- 
ful the combat raged along the 
wooded ridges across the Blesen 
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road. The onset of the Reds 
was a curious mixture of the 
old and the new; line after line 
swept up the slopes, in great 
curves and arcs wonderfully 
like the real thing, the men 
extended to about five paces, 
and, as soldiers will when 
called upon to breast an ascent, 
moving irritatingly athwart 
instead of directly up it. But 
a tremendous fire pouring upon 
them from the woods above 
stayed them no more than if 
the Guards Division had been 
squibbing at them with Brown 
Bess, and the attack became 
absurd in its speed and callous- 
ness. It succeeded, however: 
the Guards were much strung 
out, and a mass of men seiz- 
ing a wood re-entering into 
their position, were held to 
have won the ridges. So the 
Guards retired a little way, 
still fighting—to the least 


accustomed eye defeated, but, 
to coin a word, umpirically. 
The 41st Division, victorious 


but exhausted, 
Tempel. 

In the centre the troops of 
the Red 10th Division, going 
great guns through Tempel, 
with multitudinous artillery 
firing their hardest over their 
heads, came  tempestuously 
upon the Blue 6th Division 
before its somewhat pedantic 
deployment was complete. The 
Blue men fought hard, and 
their artillery salvoed back as 
if determined to stay the Red 
columns by noise alone. Ex- 
ceedingly rapid is German ar- 
tillery fire: as the reports 
rolled from every portion of 
the field like the rapid beating 
of a great bass drum, the 
expression “a storm of shrap- 


fell back to 
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nel” became something more 
than a hyperbole, and the 
writer, remembering the com. 
paratively trifling rain which 
beat upon the front row at 
Colenso and other places, found 
himself offering up silent pray- 
ers for the souls of the long 
lines placidly moving under 
the suppositious canopy of 
projectiles. 

The Blues, I say, fought 
hard, but they had to turn 
and seek Schermeissel again, 
an ill wind that blew good 
of the very best to the spec- 
tator, in that it allowed an 
exposition of two of the most 
choice of German military speci- 
alities, the pursuit and _ the 
rear-guardaction. Ney himself 
could not have taken up cover- 
ing positions more quickly and 
bluffed more vigorously from 
them than did the commander 
of the Blue rear-guard. But 
that officer, harassed no doubt 
by a stage-managing umpire, 
somewhat spoilt his Redinhas 
by too premature retirements, 
and the main body, whose 
buffer he should have been, 
received more buffeting than 
they had a right to expect. 
But the pursuit was magnif- 
icent. The run after a run- 
ning foe is the cream of 
German tactics: I believe 
their generals dream of it as 
ours do of a gallop from Piper 
Hole to the Curate’s Gorse. 
What terror will hang on the 
rear of the army flying before 
their blue-coated battalions, if 
ever an army must so fly! 
Before the worsted Blues had 
even faced about, long Red 
columns were gathering along 
the Tempel chaussée, whilst 
fifty guns edged along with 
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them, waiting for the word 
to trot. The discovery that 
the enemy’s centre was beaten, 
and that only a rear- guard 
held his line, was made 
quickly, too quickly perhaps 
for real war, and in a moment 
the long columns were stepping 
out, and the fifty guns bounc- 
ing past and ahead of them, 
with the lean, under-fed, over- 
bred - looking horses showing 
every bone in their bodies 
as they strained at _ their 
long, slinging trot. Through 
Grochow swept the pursuit: 
looking down from the top 
of the long hill up which the 
village climbs, the narrow 
street seemed choked with 
troops of all arms, but like 
a mighty rush of water pro- 
pelled through an upturned 
hose, they were all surging 
swiftly one way. And at 


the mouth of the lane, where 


it debouches on the downs 
overlooking Schermeissel, they 
emerged and opened out, gaz- 
ing triumphantly down into 
the broad valley over which the 
retiring Blues were hurrying in 
long columns, which wriggled 
with the speed and agitation 
of wounded snakes. It was 
just such a chance for the 
artillery as was presented to 
the British guns after Talana, 
only that here, instead of a 
drifting cloud of horsemen, 
vast parallelograms of slow- 
moving infantry were rolling 
away over the plain. And 
here the chance was seized: 
the resonant peal from the 
line of guns grew longer and 
louder, as battery after battery 
rattled out of the mouth of 
the lane and swept into line 
alongside their predecessors. 
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But even German guns have 
an end, and their arm is not 
as long as some of the gunners, 
unwilling to turn the grey tubes 
off the receding columns, seemed 
to imagine. The defeated Blue 
6th Division crept out of sight 
at last, to pursue its weary and 
despondent way to Gleissen. 
Meanwhile a distant and pro- 
longed uproar of musketry 
away to the southward, rising 
and falling like the sound of 
the winter wind outside a 
window, told of a great fight 
in progress in the recesses of 
the Buchwald. There is some- 
thing ominous in the murmur 
of far-off musketry ; the crash 
of rifles close at hand seems 
far less menacing. In _ the 
great forest the Red 9th and 
the Blue 5th Divisions were 
locked in that most murderous 
of all combats, wood-fighting ; 
the West Wood at Sharps- 
burg itself could not have 
rung with more tremendous 
discharges of musketry. The 
issue was long doubtful, as it 
always has been, and will be, 
even when inferior fighting 
men are snapping at each other 
through trees. But here, too, 
the Blues had to go, and even 
a soldier might be glad that the 
umpire who bade them turn was 
not the bloody one of death, 
who has so often pointed from 
the fringe of forest trees. So 
the 5th Division went; stand- 
ing, however, so fiercely and 
noisily upon the order of its 
going, that its conquerors pur- 
sued no farther than Scher- 
meissel, and left it to regain 
Zielenzig in peace. 

That night the god of German 
war came to his people’s aid 
and wrought a miracle, making 
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of two Turks one Turk, of two 
cavalry divisions one cavalry 
corps of proportions so stately 
and heroic that he was fain to 
command it himself. It took 
form at Weissensee and lay 
around the tent of its creator, 
a tent last used on the mysti- 
cal plains of Palestine. But 
miracles in war are uncomfort- 
able things: even so far back 
as the battle of Lake Regillus 
it is recorded that “pale grew 
every cheek” at the interven- 
tion of supernatural aid. And 
here, this Mahatma of a cavalry 
corps so suddenly precipitated 
into an instructive “situation ” 
drew many disparaging re- 
marks upon its impossible self 
from the military student a- 
hungering for reality. How- 
ever, there it was, brooding like 
a thundercloud upon the Red 
right flank, 7000 sabres—cuir- 
assiers, uhlans, hussars of many 
colours, horse artillery and 
machine guns, a pretty dish 
indeed to set before a king. 
Black care could not sit 
behind so many horsemen, and 
the spirits of the desponding 
Blues rose with a bound at this 
accession of strength and 
royalty. fiercely did they 
dash next day, September the 
11th, upon all points of the 
enemy’s line, the 5th and 6th 
Divisions upon the 9th and 
10th about Schermeissel and 
Grochow, the Guards upon* the 
41st Division in front of Tempel. 
The action upon the left was 
stubborn and bloody, attack 
and counter-attack swept across 
the plains and through the cop- 
pices. The Red 9th Division, 
smitten in flank, gave back; 
the 10th sprang forward to its 
assistance, rolled back the on- 


slaught, and when the next 
great Blue wave came on, stood 
in line with its comrade division 
to receive it. On the right the 
Guards, coming down from 
Falkenwalde, encountered their 
conquerors of the day before 
withsuch determination that the 
Red 41st Division gave to the 
shock from the very first. 
This last infantry assault was a 
spectacle as splendid, and to 
our ideas as old-fashioned, as 
the pictures of the battle of the 
Alma, which indeed it much 
resembled. The Reds crowned 
a low ridge above a long glacis 
of grass, and would have 
wrought fearful slaughter 
amongst the heavy lines roll- 
ing towards them despite the 
rapid thumping of the latter's 
artillery, pushed well forward 
to cover the advance. The 
lines glided swiftly forwards, 
were checked, were reinforced, 
then the whole Guards Division 
swept up the bare slope and 
closed with their enemy with a 
grand cheer, whilst the colours 
rose and dipped and wavered 
upon the sky-line with the most 
exciting imitation of what 
colours would do in a real 
hurly-burly of such ferocity. 
But colours! Good lack, who 
would have thought to see the 
silken souls of regiments so near 
perdition as the van of a modern 
assaulting line! Backstaggered 
the 41st Division, to stand no 
more. 

And indeed their position 
was desperate enough to de- 
moralise any troops. Every 
man knew that his side was 
to be beaten that day, a con- 
sciousness not at all alien from 
real war, and it was quite 
amusing to notice the cheerful 
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alacrity with which the lines of 
the 41st Division turned in 
retreat, every man with his 
eye over his left shoulder 
watching towards Weissensee 
for the, as yet, invisible thunder- 
cloud which was to overwhelm 
him. The soldiers were looking 
forward to their destruction as 
much as any one, and why not? 
It is surely rare enough that 
people butchered to make a 
holiday can enjoy the holiday! 
But the thunder-cloud tarried, 
the retirement slowed down; 
up on the low kopje whence 
the Empress watched, it ceased 
altogether, and the picture of 
the graceful Queen sitting upon 
her horse, close in front of a 
fring line of recumbent in- 
fantrymen, must have gone to 
every German heart. Then far 
away to the north-east ap- 
peared black shadows flitting 
across the hillsides, shadow 
after shadow, and amidst the 
woods great glitterings, as if 
sunlit pools had suddenly ap- 
peared below the trees. They 
disappeared and reappeared, no 
longer shadows and pools, but 
definite masses of horsemen 
with a lake of light on the 
lance points above them. The 
Kaiser was coming, woe to the 
41st Division! But the latter, 
with something ridiculously like 
a sigh of relief, heaved them- 
selves up and continued the 
retirement, passed a belt of 
wood, and were crossing a 
valley beyond when the stroke 
fell. And what a stroke! Up 
from the Pieske road in echelon 
of brigades rushed the Cavalry 
Corps, and flooded the valley 
as if a dam had burst and let 
out a flood of gorgeous horse- 
men. The air was rent by the 
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terrible discharges of case shot 
and musketry which tore down 
to meet them; but no sound 
could drown that of the multi- 
tudinous hoofs which thundered 
upon the turf, nor that of the 
seven thousand bits and curb- 
chains and steel scabbards 
clattering and jingling under 
the “innumerable laughters” 
of the sea of lance pennons 
fluttering in the wind of the 
gallop. The 41st Division 
melted before them, and they 
stormed over the place where it 
had been. At the head of the 
valley the guns and howitzers 
roared terribly at the sight, 
but their own time was come. 
In a moment they were 
smothered with horsemen, and 
amidst a tremendous cheer from 
slayers and slain alike, the great 
charge pulled up in a seething 
mass of variegated troopers on 
the far side of the obliterated 
Red line of battle. 

The excitement over the ex- 
tended field was long in sub- 
siding. It resembled nothing 
so much as that which clamours 


over Epsom Downs when a 
Derby favourite has disappeared 
victorious into the paddock. 
Then the action, like that of 
a modern drama, was stopped 


to accommodate the “star.” 
There was a pause of half an 
hour, during which the huge 
cavalry corps pulled itself to- 
gether and lay in orderly re- 
pose, the men lolling dismounted 
amid a herd of horses and a 
forest of lances, whilst the great 
masses of infantry lay at ease 
as far as the eye could reach 
around. After which the re- 
treat and pursuit commenced 
again, some stubborn fighting 
occurring south of the chaussée 
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near Grochow, where the Blues 
trod too closely on the tail of the 
flying Reds, and, to the writer’s 
eyes at least, got handsomely 
stung for their pains. By the 
windmill east of Schermeissel I 
witnessed a most furious fire- 
fight at close quarters. The Red 
rearguard turning to bay, in 
some steep and broken ground 
south of the road, a most 
powerful and determined at- 
tempt to rush them from their 
position was made by the im- 
petuous Blues. But the Reds 
from their jagged crest poured 
down a tempest of fire, to 
which the Blues, checked and 
awaiting their supports, replied 
as fiercely—the long and dense 
lines fairly howled at each 
other across the highroad less 
than 400 yards apart. Then 


the Blues surged forward again, 
rippled up the steep, like water 
filling a basin, and the crest- 


line, after one more tremendous 
eruption of fire, was silent, as 
the Red rearguard melted best 
pace down the reverse of their 
lost position. But the eye 
turned instinctively to the 
slopes and low ground to look 
for the black patches which 
string out behind such on- 
slaughts like the tail behind 
a kite. And had this been war 
what swathes of blue-coated 
dead had darkened the green 
turf, cut from the dense ranks 
hurled all too swiftly, too cal- 
lously, without the fire-support 
of either infantry or artillery, 
against a strongly manned 
natural fortress. Thus the 
great battle trailed away south- 
ward, growing feebler as the 
day waned: its occasional out- 
bursts appeared to its mag- 
nificent occu vrences of the fore- 
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noon as the popping of loose 
cartridges after the explosion 
of a powder-magazine. And 
when after a long diminuendo 
it finally sang itself to rest, the 
bivouac-fires of the Red force 
winked out again one by one, 
from the Kalau Forest past 
Liebenau and Neudorfel to 
Mésteben above the great 
Nischlitz lake. A strong posi- 
tion, commanding three defiles, 
with its flanks resting upon 
the impassable obstacles of lake 
and forest, with three main 
roads by which to escape if 
again worsted. Von Stulp- 
nigel was playing grimly his 
losing game, standing at bay 
like the boar of his fatherland, 
and even when running before 
the pack striking with quick 
lunges back over his shoulder. 
There would be another great 
action on the morrow; and 
as I wandered amongst the 
bivouacs, amongst the long 
field-kitchens sending aromatic 
promise of the evening meal to 
the grave German soldiers lying 
mostly in silence around them, 
in trying to picture to myself 
the night of Gravelotte, I re- 
called that of Pieters Hill, and 
from the two a foreshadow of 
the next Gravelotte and Pieters 
Hill rose like a spectre over the 
thousands lying in the shallow 
valleys before me. 

But the fight next day com 
pleted the ruin of the Reds, 
and once again upon the hap- 
less 41st Division of the right, 
already decimated, fell Von 
Lignitz’s heaviest strokes. The 
combat opened with an ar- 
tillery duel. The Reds had 
seventy-two guns in line, and 
these, opening upon the skir- 
mishers and advanced batteries 
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of the Guards’ Division show- 
ing north of Hochwalde, called 
uproariously for half an hour 
upon heaven and earth and all 
the elements to witness their 
last stand. But one by one the 
Blue batteries came into action, 
their fire became equal, then 
apparently superior to that 
of the Reds, and the Guards, 
sweeping forward with reckless 
speed and disregard of cover, 
swooped upon the edge of the 
Kalau Forest as if they were 
determined to finish the job at 
one fell blow. They were 
roughly handled. Again and 
again the gallant Reds flung 
themselves upon them in 
counter-attack, often checking, 
once, to every eye but that of 
an umpire, plainly rebuffing 
them. But the Guards were 
not to be denied, and they 
butted so furiously at the 
enemy’s line that at last they 
caved it in. The Reds retired 
to seek a new position. But 
as they left Kalau, lo! to their 
desperate eyes appeared again 
the imperial miracle from 
Weissensee, 7000 cavalry plumb 
on their line of retreat ! 

A bolt from the Blue indeed ; 
nothing now for the Reds but 
to die like men. There was 
just time to unlimber and shell 
the menacing mass, and they 
shelled it hard: had that been 
shrapnel the mass would have 
heaved and wriggled most 
gratifyingly. But here it only 
surged forward, swung and 
swayed a little in a solemn, 
orderly fashion as its com- 
ponents wheeled into forma- 
tion, then with all the majestic 
thunder and many-toned tin- 
tinnabulation of yesterday it 
rolled once more over the Red 





array from end to end, and 
swept it from the insulted soil 
of Germany. The manceuvres 
were over. 

Such grandeur of spectacle 
as they had presented, such 
whole-souled earnestness, such 
breadth and boldness of man- 
agement, incline the spectator 
to unreserved praise. It is 
necessary to fight against the 
inclination, and to _ consider 
carefully how much of that 
which has dazzled is but mag- 
nificent dust thrown in the 
eyes. There is much, of course, 
in the German army for which 
no praise can be too great. The 
work of the staff, for instance ; 
how perfect the manipulation 
of the machine which owes its 
own perfection to the wise heads 
and industrious hands which 
have contrived it. To a Briton 
an officer of the German general 
staff is a kind of admirable 
monstrosity. He is not a staff 
officer first and other things 
afterwards,—a sportsman or a 
man of letters, for instance, 
like many of our own. He isa 
staff officer. first, and nothing 
afterwards; he is all staff 
officer, steeped in the multi- 
farious knowledge the term im- 
plies, and in love with his know- 
ledge. Tohim no greater shame 
could come than a military 
exigency to which he found 
himself unequal. Such a one 
rarely comes,—it never comes. 
Every German officer “knows 
his business,” that is a mere 
commonplace of the trade, and 
attracts no attention whatever ; 
but the German staff officer is 
an expert in his business, a man 
whose unremitting application 
has been crowned by a prize he 
must still toil night and day to 
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retain, the loss of which he 
would not care to survive. It 
is easy to understand the result. 
There is probably not in all 
trades, professions, or societies 
soever a group of men more 
sufficient for the work to be 
done. The German staff is a 
body of soldiers already the 
most learned in their profession 
the world has ever seen, yet 
still learning and still keen to 
learn. Their humility would be 
surprising were it not acommon 
attribute ofaccomplished gentle- 
men. They are thus twice blest, 
for knowledge is but one degree 
a greater power than the desire 
for knowledge. 

Of the regimental officer the 
most marked feature is_ his 


extraordinary earnestness. I 
speak as a fool, or as an 
Englishman speaking of the 
profession of arms, which is 
the same thing. 


He too is 
in business, and whether on 
manceuvres or pottering about 
amongst his silent stubby com- 
pany in barracks, very much 
on business. He appears slow, 
yet it is the slowness of 
a  lexicographer — thorough, 
searching, industrious. His 
pottering has no vagueness 
in it, but rather an intensity 
of method which would prob- 
ably supply the place of regu- 
lations even if he were not 
governed by so many and 
those so stringent. An Eng- 
lishman, again, might wish 
him a trifle more bonhomie; 
for he cannot “frivole,” can- 
not the German officer: his 
uniform, of which he is as 
proud as Punch, precludes 
that. He is always a little 
stiff, a little solemn, a little 
sad. Even in a café he must 
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keep a wary and respectful 
eye upon superior rank re- 
freshing itself at the next 
table; and even if that be 
empty, a glance downward at 
his brass buttons and his hand- 
some grey cloak freezes at 
once his eye, which was be- 
ginning perhaps to lighten a 
little at the cheerfulness and 
chatter of the café around him. 
But he is true metal, and the 
great eight million man-power 
engine to which he belongs 
loses nothing of its efficiency 
through him; nor of its dignity, 
which, considering his life in 
uniform, in restaurant, and 
public garden, is little short 
of a marvel. 

Kight million man-power! 

Some years ago the imagina- 
tion, so the reporters told us, 
was apt to “reel” at figures 
like these. It does not reel 
now, it rather steadies itself 
to calculate coolly, with map 
and scale and _ logarithms, 
exactly what the potentiality, 
the foot-pound force, of this 
tremendous docile weight may 
be. For we have got used to 
colossal armies, and to such a 
nicety of pitch have our compu- 
tations regarding them attained 
that the smallest alteration in 
their long ranks of figures is 
considered to affect correspond- 
ingly the chances of Europe's 
peace. Does Germany add a 
battalion, or France deny itself 
a battery, the Bourse, like the 
fluttering pulse of a patient, 
beats the tune of the symptom 
at once. Arithmetically there 
is little more to be learned 
about them, and to the arith- 
metical school of statesmen and 
soldiers the issue of the next 
war will be computable on the 
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back of a visiting-card as soon 
as it isdeclared. But the arith- 
metical school has been as 
sadly disconcerted as discredited 
since the Transvaal war,—at 
any rate its British contingent, 
no small one a few years back. 
To no men more than to the 
prophets and pundits of our 
military world is war during 
a long peace in danger of 
becoming an academism. The 
obtrusive, ever-recurring, insol- 
uble « which the presence of war 
suddenly introduces into their 
problems checks the smooth 
flow of calculation like grit in 
the works of a watch. It 1s of 
course the old enemy of man- 
made machinery, from railway- 
signals to fighting lines, the 
human element, the fatigue, 
the fears, the fury, the folly, 
the forgetfulness, and all the 
other “f’s” of the man who 


as an integer on paper has 


none of these things. An 
enemy as old indeed as man 
himself, which had to be com- 
bated by the first commander 
of the first fighting force which 
ever existed. But an enemy 
which bulks ever larger, as 
war, as if resenting the artificial 
panoply with which science has 
encased its natural crudity, re- 
verts more and more to first 
principles, and draws more and 
more upon the natural human 
qualities of the humble humans 
called upon to wage it. Of 
that there is no doubt: as 
I have written elsewhere, the 
days of single combat with 
mace and pike did not, para- 
doxical as it may seem, wring 
from a soldier so much of his 
personal manliness to enable 
him to bear himself gallantly 
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in the field as the long days 
of unemotional, unexciting ex- 
posure to invisible death. of 
modern war. The tension then 
was that which braces a prize- 
fighter, heavy but even fiercely 
pleasurable ; now it is that joy- 
less strain which wears out an 
engine-driver, and sends him 
with jangling nerves into pre- 
mature idleness, often to an 
early grave. It may seem 
strange to call human nature 
an enemy: that it is so in war 
must be confessed even by a 
nation so blessed as our own 
in the matter of the native 
worth of its common men. 
War, speak and write as loftily 
as you will, sends nothing along 
with, everything against, the 
inclination of a man. It is like 
that place where the river meets 
the sea, the sweet waters the 
bitter, always a confused tumble, 
sometimes an angry tidal wave, 
which, sweeping up against the 
placid stream, overwhelms three 
of man’s most precious ideals— 
comfort, security, and beauty. 
The military moral, therefore, 
of the millions pledged and 
bound to act the wave, to 
rush uphill when they would 
glide along the level, to rage 
when they would placidly work 
or dream, is a matter of tre- 
mendous importance to the 
institutions dependent upon 
it, such, for instance, as the 
German monarchy and empire. 
Yet it is not exactly on this 
moral that light is wanted, 
but on the thousand things 
less than that which in battle 
will be as great. Moral is 
hardly a term in the personal 
equation ; it is more a portion 
of the general equipment of an 
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army, as indispensable as its 
guns, and a force as calculable 
and almost as procurable as 
they, quite remote from that 
intangible force which real war 
has taught us to be unresolvable 
until war is upon us, and un- 
teachable, unalterable, invalu- 
able then. “The man behind 
the gun”; catchwords have a 
way of epitomising many an in- 
describable problem. Of the 
German man behind the Ger- 
man gun, though every military 
particle seem to be known—his 
boots, the contents of his 
pockets, his endurance, his dis- 
cipline,—though all these are 
known, and, as is the custom of 
Germans dealing with know- 
ledge, neatly and accurately 
tabulated, yet that which will 
dominate the whole in war, 
his human naturalness in 


the presence of modern war, 


is not known, and this the 
writer made some effort to de- 
duce from what appeared of 
it during the great manceuvres 
whose outlines have been 
sketched. Let it be granted at 
once that they afforded field for 
but the haziest of deduction. 
A sneer is apt to arise to English 
lips at the word manceuvres, and 
visions of slackness, unreality, 
bored officers and sleepy men to 
his eyes. British soldiers, even 
the least intelligent, scarcely ex- 
pected to make war in war-time 
as they made it in peace, and 
when war came none were sur- 
prised at their own ignorance of 
it. Yet toa German something 
of the spirit as well as the body of 
war dwells on the mimic field. 
To him every field-day is a fore- 
cast; as he fought therein he 
will fight on that great day (a 
certainty to him) when his 
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empire, created by war, shall 
have to create war to maintain 
itself. To him his peace prac- 
tices are so momentous that 
even when new experience hints 
that they may be partially 
erroneous or even fatal, he will 
stick to them fast until the hint 
is converted in his mind to an 
indisputable fact. If it be not 
so converted, he will stick to 
them for ever, even intensifying 
them, arguing with perfect 
justice that the more the train- 
ing of an army is in danger of 
becoming old - fashioned the 
severer must it be to make up 
its disadvantage. He laughs 
at the airy facility with which 
we English discover and adopt 
new systems of fighting, or 
rather snatch them piecemeal 
from every small war which 
takes place. Nor does he lend 
an attentive ear to every little 
journalist who imagines him- 
self qualified by having seen a 
war to legislate upon the art 
of war. All very well for an 
army of thousands, he thinks; 
with a bagatelle like that one 
may perhaps play tricks, but it 
is a serious thing to experl- 
mentalise with millions,—with 
millions, too, designed not for 
many tasks but one task, to 
oppose not many formations 
but one formation, which latter, 
he hears from Chalons or 
Orleans, fulfils annually the 
military desideratum of being 
upon the same lines but not so 
good as hisown. So, to repeat, 
the fighting between Posen and 
Frankfurt, if not a counterpart, 
was at least a foreshadow of 
reality ; from its bloodless inci- 
dents might be conjured many 
a bloody vision of the future. 
And as the great tragedian 











cannot help revealing now and 
then that which is so much 
more interesting than his réle, 
himself, so there were moments 
when the veil seemed to be lifted 
from the thousands rehearsing 
their tragedy on the plains of 
Eastern Prussia. 

The history of his battles 
attests the bravery and endur- 
ance of the German private 
soldier: he has been stubborn 
in defence, determined in at- 
tack, stout on the march, a 
formidable fighting man. Is 
there, then, anything in his 
nature which may render him 
less formidable under the long 
tension of modern war, under 
the high explosive shells blow- 
ing him up at seven miles, under 
the hose of musketry playing 
upon him for hours? There 
are, or appear to be, some 
things. Dependence and docil- 
ity, his dominant traits, were 
never the most valuable of mili- 
tary qualities; the greatest feats 
of infantry have not been owing 
to these but to their opposites. 
What manner of men were they 
who charged at Albuera, and 
hit back at Soult on the 
Corunna road, may be gathered 
from the letters and despatches 
of the time. Adaptability, on 
the other hand, the capacity of 
the individual to adjust himself 
rapidly and without assistance 
to the ever-varying ccnditions 
of a combat, has come to be a 
necessity, and the German sol- 
dier does not possess it. All 
troops have their genius, which, 
bad or good, is not to be ex- 
orcised. That of the Germans 
will probably preclude for ever 
the elasticity which is the es- 
sence of successful modern war. 
Even should the letter of the 
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loose, shallow, and pliant forma- 
tions, imperative under long- 
range fire, be observed, the spirit 
will escape them. [For it is 
counter to the fighting instinct 
of the private soldier, to his love 
of company, of pompous order 
and visible, audible authority. 
The long, almost ungovernable, 
lines of attack will be composed 
of men yearning for the compact 
machinery of subjection, which 
is more necessary to them than 
cover itself. Every dreadful in- 
terval blown out of the ranks 
—and they will be many and 
wide—will increase the desire 
of control whilst rendering it 
less possible, and the assault will 
arrive within striking distance 
ragged, thinned, and, worst of 
all, unsuperintended. But it 
will arrive. It does not do, as 
many do, to ignore old war in 
guessing at the new. A British 
battalion moving into action 
does well to think of Inkerman, 
and the memory of that old- 
fashioned fight is an accession 
of strength toit ; sotoa German 
regiment will be the recollec- 
tion of St Privat and Mars La 
Tour. The sustaining of ter- 
rible losses with steadfastness 
has ever been a speciality of the 
German infantry. 

Death is death, whether it 
come by the rough blow of a 
chassepot bullet or by that of 
the swift and silent mauser. 
It is, in fact, an uglier thing by 
the former, and it is the ugli- 
ness of death even more than 
the frequency of its visitations 
which shakes troops. The 
argument, therefore, common 
with foreign critics of the late 
manceuvres, that the men 
simply will not face the losses 
they will have to suffer if the 
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present close, or comparatively 
close, formations shall be ad- 
hered to, I believe to be erron- 
eous. They will face them, but 
it is probable that their cour- 
age will but render the failure 
of their attacks more utter and 
the success more useless. The 
attack requires either weight or 
length. Weight is unattainable 
unless the preliminary advance 
can be preserved from undue 
losses, which it cannot be in deep 
or close formation, whilst length 
is a mere danger to troops un- 
comfortable with wide intervals 
and extensions, as I surmise the 
German troops to be. The 
training of the German in- 
fantry in the attack is, there- 
fore, somewhat at a deadlock. 
And attack, let it be remem- 
bered, is rightly the very soul 
of German war; all else is sub- 
sidiary to it, all their strategy 
is based upon it. If it fail, 
Samson’s locks are shorn in- 
deed. To no army in Europe 
is the discovery of the power of 
the magazine rifle such a poser. 
Yet if, which God forfend, their 
millions are ever again called 
to arms, the puzzle must be 
solved long before. For the 
German private soldier again, 
however much he may learn 
before a war, will learn nothing 
in war. His mind is cast in a 
different mould to that of our 
own Atkins, a most malleable 
fellow, who in South Africa 
took to new conditions like a 
duck to water, and improved 
upon innovations to beat the 
innovators. What the German 
has learned he has learned with 
a thoroughness of which no 
other human being is capable. 
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What he has not learned the 
fear of death itself, swift tutor 
though it be, will not induce 
him to practise. 

When an army is defeated 
in battle its salvation, let the 
text-books say what they will, 
depends more upon the innate 
value and loyalty of the soldiers 
than upon any disciplinary 
codes ; and the larger the army 
the more this is the case, for 
anarchy lurks ever in terrified 
or despondent mobs. A British 
army has never in all history 
been defeated in the sense of 
having its power of recupera- 
tion destroyed; for inextinguish- 
able loyalty, the child of free- 
will and the cause of free 
service, permeating the rank 
and file, has rendered a débacle 
impossible. Conscription is a 
great juggler in the Father- 
land: it takes the traders and 
leaves trade uninjured; it in- 
vades without dislocating civil 
life ; it seals the bodies of men 
to itself without either quench- 
ing or setting fire to their 
spirits, — these are wonderful 
feats, visible to all beholders. 
But it is impossible to help 
doubting the genuineness of its 
greatest miracle of all, the crea- 
tion of a military spirit, whose 
splendour is impressed upon you 
by every German soldier with an 
insistence almost pathetic, quite 
unconvincing. They do protest 
too much. Conscription as yet 
has herded the nation only to 
success: the spirit which bears 
up and grows stouter under dis- 
aster, the inspiration of the free 
alone in every business under 
the sun, how shall it dwell in 
millions who are not free? 
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